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Hazwtr, writing of one of Wordsworth’s latest and more 
~ classical poems, ‘ Laodamia,’ describes it as having ‘the sweet- 
‘ ness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor of 
‘ death,—calm contemplation and majestic pains.’ There also, we 
have, in one of Hazlitt’s terse and sententious criticisms, the aroma 
of the finest poems of Wordsworth’s greatest poetical disciple— 
one, too, who is the disciple of Wordsworth, emphatically in his 
later rather than in his earlier phase ; Wordsworth schooled into a 
grace and majesty not wholly meditative, but in part, at least, 
critical ; Wordsworth the conscious artist as well as poet; not 
Wordsworth the rugged rhapsodist of spiritual simplicity and 
natural joy. ‘The sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, 
‘and the languor of death,— calm contemplation and majestic 
‘ pains,’—all these may be found in the most characteristic and 
most touching of Mr. Arnold’s poems; in the melancholy with 
which the sick King of Bokhara broods over the fate of the 
wretch whom his pity and power could not save from the expia- 
tion he himself courted ; in the gloomy resentment of Mycerinus 
against the unjust gods who cut short his effort to reign justly 
over his people; in the despair of Empedocles on Etna, at his 
failure to solve the riddle of the painful earth—his weariness of 
‘the devouring flame of thought,’ the naked, eternally restless 
mind whose thirst he could not slake; in those dejected lines 
written by a death-bed, in which Mr. Arnold contrasts the hopes 
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of youth with what he deems the highest gain of manhood, 
‘calm ;’ in the noble sonret which commemorates Sophocles as 
one whom ‘business could not make dull nor passion wild ;’ in 
the fine ‘ Memorial Verses,’ wherein he praises Wordsworth for 
assuaging that dim trouble of humanity which Goethe could only 
dissect and describe ; in the melodious sadness of the personal 
retrospects in ‘ Resignation,’ ‘A Southern Night,’ and ‘Self- 
Dependence ;’ in the large concessions to Heine’s satiric genius, 
made in the verses composed at his tomb at Montmartre; in the 
consciously hopeless cravings of ‘The Scholar Gipsy’ and 
‘ Thyrsis,’ after a reconciliation between the intellect of man and 
the magic of Nature; and, most characteristically of all, in the 
willing half-sympathy given by Mr. Arnold to those ascetics of 
the Grande Chartreuse, whom his intellect condemns, and in the 
even deeper enthusiasm with which he addresses, in the midst of 
melancholy Alpine solitudes, that modern refugee from a sick 
world, the author of ‘Obermann,’ delineates the intellectual 
weakness and dejection of the age, and feebly though poetically 
shadows forth his own hopeless hope of a remedy. In all these 
poems alike, and many others which we have not space to 
enumerate—in all indeed in which Mr. Arnold’s genius really 
gains a voice—there is ‘ the sweetness, gravity, strength, beauty, 
and the languor of death,’ blended in the spirit of a calm contem- 
plativeness which takes all the edge off anguish and makes the 
poet’s pains ‘majestic ;’ for Mr. Arnold’s poems are one long varia- 
tion on a single theme, the diverce between the soul and the in- 
tellect, and the depth of spiritual regret and yearning which that 
divorce produces. Yet there is a didactic keenness with the 
languor, an eagerness of purpose with the despondency, which 
give half the individual flavour to his lyrics. A note of confi- 
dence lends authority to his scepticism; the tone of his sadness 
is self-contained, sure, and even imperious, instead of showing 
the ordinary relaxation of loss; and the reader of his poetry is 
apt to rise from it with the same curious questioning in his mind 
which Mr. Arnold has put into the mouth of Nature, in the 
verses called ‘ Morality,’—a questioning after the origin of ‘ that 
severe, that earnest air,’ which breathes through poetry of all 
but hopeless yearning and all but unmixed regret. 

No doubt one kind of answer to this question is that Mr. 
Arnold has inherited from the great teacher of Rugby and historian 
of the Punic War the lofty didactic impulse which marks all his 
prose and poetry alike, although the substance of the lessons he is 
so eager to give has sadly dwindled in the descent from father to 
son. But that is but one sort of answer, which explains rather 
the spring from which he derives the strain in his temperament 
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which has impressed a certain nervous depth, and moral ‘ dis- 
tinction ’ upon poetry of which the drift is uniformly a realistic 
melancholy, than the source from which he has fed the flame of 
his genius, and justified the calm egotism of its literary rescripts. 
Intellectually, Mr. Arnold’s descent, as he himself is always 
foremost to acknowledge, is to be derived in almost equal degree 
from Goethe the critic and artist, and from Wordsworth the 
poet; both of them, observe, marked by the same character of 
clear, self-contained, thoughtful, heroic egotism. We say Goethe 
the critic and artist—for we recognise far less in Goethe’s deepest 
and most perfect vein of poetry, that conscious self-culture and 
that lucidity of enthusiastic self-study, which lend the charm to 
his conversations, his novels, and his criticisms. And Mr. Arnold, 
even in his capacity of poet-—we are not about to touch his essays, 
except so far as they throw alight on his poetry—is always 
aiming at self-culture; and singing, not songs of involuntary 
melody, but of carefully-attuned aspiration or regret. From 
both Goethe and Wordsworth, again, he has learned to treat his 
own individuality with a certain exaltation of touch, an air of 
Olympian dignity and grace, which lends the fascination of ‘ the 
grand style’ to lyrics so sad that they might otherwise trail 
upon the earth too slack and limp a growth. Mr. Arnold has 
always impressed on his poems that air of aristocratic selectness 
and conscious exclusiveness which Goethe, even after being 
the popular poet of Germany, claimed for his own writings. 
Kckermann tells how, going to dine with Goethe one day in 
1828, and finding him dressed in ‘the black frock-coat and 
star in which I (Eckermann) always liked best to see him,’ 
the stately old man took him aside into the window, apart from 
the rest of the dinner company, only to make the following 
confidence :— 

‘ Dear child, he said, I will confide something to you, which will at 
once give you a lift over many puzzles, and which may be an assistance 
to you throughout your whole life. My writings cannot become popu- 
lar ; anyone who thinks they can, and strives to make them so, is in 
error. They are not written for the masses, but only for individual 
men who themselves desire and seek something analogous, and who 
are pursuing similar lines of thought.’ 

Wecan well imagine Mr. Arnold some twenty years hence, dressed 
with similar care and wearing the order conferred upon him the 
other day by the King of Italy for his services to the Duke of 
Genoa, making a precisely similar confidence to some ‘ young lion 
of the Daily Telegraph’ engaged in the study of his writings, and 
disturbed at finding that his poems secure so much less recog- 
nition from the people than those of Tennyson or Morris. . he 
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would be far more in the right than Goethe, for Goethe’s songs 
are popular in their very essence; it is only those of his writ- 
ings in which his cool reflective spirit has found expression, 
like ‘Tasso,’ or ‘Iphigenia,’ or ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ or ‘ Faust,’ 
to which his ingenuous confidence to Eckermann can properly 
apply. But a similar confession would apply to a// Mr. Arnold’s 
poems, which draw their life entirely from the proud self-con- 
scious zone of modern experience, and have scarce given forth 
one single note of popular grief or joy. It would apply, too, for 
a different reason, to almost all Wordsworth’s poems, not because 
Wordsworth belonged to the aristocratic school of modern 
culture—quite the reverse ; but because he steeped himself in 
the rapture of a meditative solitude which puts him at a distance 
from all mankind, and makes him loom large, as it were, out 
of the magnifying folds of one of his own mountain mists. 

But Mr. Arnold, in borrowing from Gcethe the artist and critic, 
and from Wordsworth the poet, something of what we have called 
their style of clear heroic egotism, has not borrowed from either of 
them the characteristic motive and individuality which in them 
justifies that style. Had he done so he could not be the original 
poet he is. He is neither the poet of mere self-culture, nor the 
solitary interpreter of Nature, but something between the two ; 
a careful student and graphic as well as delicate expositor of the 
spiritual pangs and restlessness of this age on the one hand, and 
of the refreshments and anodynes to be derived from Nature on 
the other. And he is more or less conscious, moreover, in spite of 
some youthful theories of the true function of poetry which he 
has had to disregard, that it is in the elaborate delineation of his 
own poetic individuality that these distresses and these consola- 
tions receive their reconciliation and their best chance of being 
practically combined. He feels that his poetic personality has a 
certain grandeur and meaning in it; that while he has some- 
thing of Goethe’s calm, critical eye for human life and its 
confusions, he has also something of the meditative thirst and 
meditative joy of Wordsworth; and that the combination of 
these two poetic qualifications gives him a distinctive power of 
his own. ‘Non me tua turbida terrent dicta,’ he said once in 
his majestic way to his critics, ‘ Dii me terrent et Jupiter hostis.’ 
There is no better key to his true poetical aims than the very 


characteristic poem of his own, addressed in November, 1849, to 
the author of ‘ Obermann 


‘Yet of the spirits who have reign’d 
In this our troubled day, 
I know but two, who have attain’d, 
Save thee, to see their way. 
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‘ By England’s lakes, in grey old age, 
His quiet home one keeps ; 
And one, the strong, much-toiling saze 
In German Weimar sleeps. 


‘But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate ; 
And Goethe’s course few sons of men 
May think to emulate, 


‘ For he pursued a lonely road, 
His eyes on Nature’s plan ; 
Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man, 


‘Strong was he, with a spirit free 
From mists, and sane, and clear ; 
Clearer, how much ! than ours—yet we 
Have a worse course to steer, = 
* * * * * * 
‘ But we brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours 4 
What leisure to grow wise ?’ 
* * * * * * 
‘Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harass’d, to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain.’ 


Nevertheless, that is precisely the combination which Mr. 
Arnold has tried to attain for himself, and is ambitious of illus- 
trating, through himself, for others. He tries to combine a 
spirit ‘free from mists, and sane, and clear,’ with Wordsworth’s 
‘sweet calm’ and joy in the freshness of Nature. And if he has 
in any degree succeeded, he knows that the success will best be 
realized, as those great masters’ greater successes were realized, 
in a delineation of his own poetic individuality. Accordingly, 
it is really self-delineation of a kind like to theirs, though 
self-delineation of aims and aspirations about midway between 
theirs, which gives the charm to his poems. Thus in all his 
poetical success, it is casy to distinguish two distinct strands: 
first, the clear recognition (with Goethe) of our spiritual unrest, 
and the manful effort to control it; next, the clear recognition 
(with Wordsworth) of the balm to be found in sincere commu- 
nion with Nature. To the treatment of both these elements 
again he has given a certain freshness and individuality of his 
own. 
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We will first indicate generally his treatment of the former 
point. His characteristic effort on this side has been to in- 
troduce into a delineation, at once consistent and various in 
its aspects, of the intellectual difficulties, hesitations, and 
distresses of cultivated minds in the nineteenth century, a 
vein of imperious serenity—what he himself calls ‘sanity’ of 
treatment— which may stimulate the mind to bear the pain 
of constantly disappointed hope. Yet, oddly enough, his early 
theory of poetry would have restrained him from giving us 
such a picture of moral and intellectual sufferings at all ; 
and he even suppressed a poem, ‘ Empedocles on Etna,’ which 
had already gained a certain reputation, and which, beneath 
a thin disguise of antiquity, discussed half the religious diffi- 
culties of modern days, simply because he declared it poetically 
faulty to choose a situation in which ‘everything is to be 
endured, nothing to be done.’ It was a condemnation of every 
successful poem he has written, emphatically so of the long 
expositions of our modern spiritual paralysis and fever in the 
two poems to the author of ‘Obermann,’ of the lines at Heine’s 
grave, of the stanzas at the Grand Chartreuse; indeed, we 
may say, of all his poems except the classic play ‘ Merope,’ 
which probably Mr. Arnold himself now regards as a failure, 
since he does not include it in his collected poems. ‘ Empedocles 
on Etna,’ according to Mr. Arnold in his preface to the edition 
of 1853, was poetically faulty becausc it was a picture of 
‘a continuous state of mental distress, unrelieved by incident 
‘or hope,’ which is quite true, and not less true of almost all 
his other poems. But when he said that it was also unrclieved 
by resistance, he was unjust to himself. What alone renders 
all this delineation of moral distress and spiritual bewilderment 
which pervades this poem endurable, is that there is a steady 
current of resistance, a uniform ‘sanity’ of self-control in the 
treatment of the painful symptoms so subtly described. Empe- 
docles, in the course of his meditations on suicide on the slopes 
of Etna, no doubt dwells much on the feeble and false religious 
philosophy of the time, the credulous self-flatteries of human 
sophistry, and the sharp antagonism between clear self-knowledge 
and the superstitions of the age; but he also makes a vigorous 
appeal to the manliness, fortitude, and sobriety of spirit with 
which all the disappcintments and failures of humanity ought 
to be met, asserts that it is the part of a man of true wisdom to 
curb immoderate desires, to bow to the might of forces he 
eannot control, and, while nursing no ‘extravagant hope,’ to 
yield to no despair. And when, after thus completely justifying 
his own ‘sanity of soul,’ he confesses himself unable to act as 
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Mr. Arnold’s Poetical Treatment of Doubt. 319 
he approves, and leaps into the fiery crater, the reader feels that 
the blunder of the poet has not been in painting the suffering 
too highly—for it is not highly coloured—but in selecting for 
the sufferer a man of too low a courage, and in making his actsa 
foil to his thoughts. So far from there being no resistance, no 
breakwater opposed to the flowing tides of mental suffering 
Empedocles creates the sole interest of the poem by his manly 
swimming against the stream of despondency, to which later 
he suddenly abandons himself without sufficient cause assigned. 
It is like the story of the man who said ‘I go not,’ and then 
went, without giving any glimpse of the reason for his change 
of mind—a story which, without any attempt to fill in the 
missing link, would certainly not be a sufficient subject for a 
poem. It seems to us striking enough that the very charm of 
Mr. Arnold’s method in dealing with this hectic fever of the 
modern intellect, —for Empedoeles, if a true ancient, is certainly a 
still truer modern in his argument,—is due to his own incon- 
sistency ; is duc, that is, to the fact that when his subject 
required him to paint and justify the last stages of moral 
despondency—and his intellectual view was sceptical enough to 
be in sympathy with his subject—he could not help expending 


_ his chief strength in cutting away the moral ground from under 


his hero’s feet, by insisting that the well-spring of despair 
was, after all, not in the hostility of Nature or of human cir- 
cumstances, but in the licence of immoderate desires and 
of insatiable self-will. And it is so throughout his poems. 
He cannot paint the restlessness of the soul—though he paints 
it vividly and well—without painting also the attitude of 
resistance to it, without giving the impression of a head held 
high above it, a nature that fixes the limits beyond which the 
corrosion of distrust and doubt shall not go, a deep speculative 
melancholy kept at bay, not by faith, but by a kind of domi- 
neering temperance of nature. This is the refrain of almost all 
his poems. He yields much to this melancholy—intellectually, 
we should say, almost everything—but morally, he bids it keep 
its distance, and forbids it to engulph him. 

It is this singular equipoise between the doubts that de- 
vour, and the intrepid sobriety that excites him to resistance, 
which gives the peculiar tone to Mr. Arnold’s poems. He has 
not the impulse or abandon of Nature for a pure lyric melancholy, 
such as Shelley could pour forth in words that almost make the 
heart weep—as, for instance, in the ‘ Lines Written in Dejection 
in Naples.’ Again, Mr. Arnold has nothing of the proud faith that 
conquers melancholy, and that gives to the poems of Wordsworth 
their tone of rapture. Yet he hits a wonderful middle note between 
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the two. The ‘lyrical cry,’ as he himself has finely designated 
the voice in which the true poetic exaltation of feeling expresses 
itself, is to be found in a multitude of places in his poems; but 
in him it neither utters the dejection of the wounded spirit, nor 
the joy of the victorious spirit, but rather the calm of a stedfast 
equanimity in conflict with an unconquerable, and yet also 
unconquering destiny—a firm mind, without either deep 
shadows of despair or high lights of faith, only the lucid dusk 
of an intellectual twilight. Perhaps there is no more charac- 
teristic specimen of the exact note of Mr. Arnold’s ‘lyrical 
ery’ than the close of the fine poem called ‘ Resignation : ’— 


‘Enough, we live !—and if a life, 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet, Fausta! the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 
If I might lend their life a voice, 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 
And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 
For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce Fate’s impenetrable ear, 
Not milder is the general lot 
Because our spirits have forgot, 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d, 
The something that infects the world.’ 


Such is the general nature of the human strand in Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry, the restless spiritual melancholy which 
he pictures, resists, and condemns. But there is another 

rmanent strand in it, that due partly to his love for 

ordsworth, and partly to his love for Nature, of whom 
Wordsworth was the greatest of modern priests. Mr. Arnold 
finds in the beauty and sublimity of natural scenes the best 
assuagement of intellectual unrest and moral perplexities. 
Nature is his balm for every woe. He does not find in her, 
as Wordsworth did, the key to any of life’s mysteries, or the 
source of hope, but only the best kind of distraction, which, 
while it does not relax but rather elevates the tone of the 
spirit, and even furnishes it with a certain number of symbols 
for its thought and emotion, also lightens the burden of the 
mystery by its cooling and refreshing influence. The ‘languor 
of death,’ of which Hazlitt speaks, as characterising ‘ Laodamia,’ 
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and of which we have said that it also characterises Mr. Arnold’s 
poetry, drives him to Nature for relief; and though it gene- 
rally haunts him even under Nature’s sweetest spell, yet you 
can see that he finds the relief, that the languor is less, and 
the pulse stronger while he dwells on Nature’s life. And itis this 
sense of pure refreshment in Nature, this case of mind she par- 
tially brings him, this calm amid feverish strife, this dew after 
hot thought, that determines the style of his studies of Nature. 
His poetry of this kind is the sweetest, the most tranquillizing, 
the most quieting of its sort to be found in English literature. 
In Wordsworth, Nature is the occasion, but his own mind 
always the olject, of thought, whether he exercises amidst the 
‘host of golden daffodils’ ‘that inward eye that is the bliss of 


_ solitude,’ or finds in the teaching of a daisy the true medicine 


for discontent. You cannot plunge yourself in the poetry of 
Wordsworth without being mentally braced and refreshed ; but 
then it takes an effort to enter into a world so unique, ‘so 
solemn and serene,’ and so far removed from that of ordinary 
life. Throw off the yoke of the world sufficiently to steep 
yourself in Wordsworth, and no doubt the refreshment is more 
complete and the flow of new strength more full than you can 


expect from the verse of Mr. Arnold; for Mr. Arnold’s poetry 


of Nature is not like Wordsworth’s, a newly-created meditative 
universe, distilled by the poet’s mind out of Nature; it isa 
pale transcript of Nature, painted in the clear, dewy water- 
colours of tranquil memory. What he says of his own debt 
to Wordsworth would, if it did not imply a more vivifying 
and animating influence than Mr. Arnold’s poetry ever really 
exerts, be more nearly applicable to most men’s debt to him :— 


‘He laid us as we lay at birth, 
On the cool flowery lap of earth ; 
Smiles broke from us, and we had ease. 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely fur’d— 
The freshness of the early world.’ 


Now that does not strike us as by any means an accurate descrip- 
tion of the influence of Wordsworth’s poetry on the mind. 
Wordsworth does not restore us to the ease and freshness of our 
youth, he rather baptizes us in his own strong and unique spirit. 
He has a spell of his own, no doubt a cooling and refreshing 
one, but also a powerful and transforming one. It is due to 
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the strong, keen, meditative simplicity of a mind that is as 
full of rapture as it is full of insight. It is Wordsworth him- 
self far more than the lark he watched, whose ‘canopy of 
glorious light’ suatches us out of ourselves, and from whom 
we learn to be true ‘to the kindred points of heaven and 
home.’ It is Wordsworth himself far more than the cuckoo 
to which he listened ‘till he did beget that golden time 
again,’ who tells us the old enchanting tale ‘ of visionary hours.’ 
The strength and freshness Wordsworth gives us is not the 
strength and freshaess of childhood or youth, but the strength 
and freshness of a poet on whom ‘the power of hills’ had rested 
till he lived in a purer world than ours. When Wordsworth 
says of the solitary reaper,— 


‘ Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
Oh listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound!’ 


—the charin is far less in the song, of which he gives so thrilling 
a conception, than in those grateful ‘impulses of deeper birth’ 
springing out of his own heart, of which he tells us a still more 
thrilling story. Wordsworth is the last poet of whom we should 
say that he makes us childrenagain. He gives us a new youth, 
not the old—a youth of deeper serenity, and of a far more truly 
spiritual joy. But for that very reason, it takes an effort to 
plunge into him; the change from the busy and crowded 
levels of human life to his poetry is too great and sudden to 
be easily taken; it requires a regeneration of our senses as 
well as a change of scene. But with Mr. Arnold it is different. 
He does not create for us a new world out of the suggestions 
and influences of Nature, he only makes us fecl keenly the 
beauty and delicacy of the spectacle which Nature, as she is 
- in her paler and more subdued moods, presents to us, and 
her strange power of resting and refreshing the mind wearied 
by small human responsibilities. His eye is always on the object 
. itself, not on the spiritual lessons it discloses. And he paints in 
the most restful way. He never concentrates, like Tennyson, 
so that the imagination is at some pain to follow all the touches 
crowded into little space ; he never disembodies, like Shelley, till 
it becomes an effort to apprehend essences so rare; it is seldom 
that he paints, like Byron, with a brush dipped as deeply in the 
glowing passions of his own heart as in the colours of the 
external world. He paints Nature, like the author of ‘The 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’ with the cool liquid, rather 
weary tone of one who comes to the scenery to take a heart 
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from it, instead of giving the heart to it; but he does it with 
infinitely more of the modern tenderness and insight for 
Nature than Gray possessed, and with far more flowing and 
continuous descriptive power—far less of that polished mosaic- 
work manner which makes Gray’s verses read as if he had 
forgotten most of the preceding links before completing and 
enamelling the next link in the chain. In Mr. Arnold’s studies 
of Nature you see the quiet external scene with exquisite 
lucidity, but you see also, instead of a mirror of laborious and 
almost painful elaboration, as you do in Gray, a tranquillized 
spirit, which reflects like a clear lake the features of the scene. 
Take for example this picture of a wet and stormy English 
spring and a soft deep English summer, from the lovely poem 
‘Thyrsis,’ written in commemoration of Mr. Arnold’s early 
friend, Arthur Hugh Clough :— 


‘So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms, red and white, of fallen May 
And chestnut flowers are strewn— 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden-trees 
Come, with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 
The bloom is gone and with the bloom go I! 


‘Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted suapdragon, 
Sweet-William with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open, jasmine-mufiled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white evening-star.’ 


It would be impossible to give with greater ease as well as 
delicacy a true picture of these scenes, and with it the subtle 
flavour of a real rest of spirit in them. ‘The ‘volleying’ rain, 
the ‘tossing’ breeze, the ‘vext’ garden-trees, and the grass 
strewn with shed May and chestnut blossoms call up the very 
life of a squally spring day in England, as do the ‘high Midsum- 
mer pomps,’ the ‘roses that down the alleys shine afar,’ the ‘ open, 
jasmine-mufiled lattices,’ the ‘groups under the dreaming 
garden-trees,’ and the white moon and star, the very life of an 
English midsummer night; and yet the whole has a tinge of 
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careful tenderness and-peace that tells you of the refreshment of 
these images to the writer. The ‘vext garden trees’ could have 
been spoken of as ‘vext’ only by one who had a true delight in 
their air of tranquillity, just as they could have been described 
as ‘dreaming’ in the midsummer moonlight, only by one who 
had the deepest feeling for this visionary beauty of contrast 
between the white light streaming over them, and the black 
shade beneath. Again ‘roses that down the alleys shine afar,’ 
is a line sufficiently betraying how deeply the fair perspective of 
an English garden is engraved on the poct’s imagination, while 
the reproaches lavished on the ‘too quick despairer’ for the 
hasty neglect of so rich a feast of beauty, strikes the key-note 
to the feeling of the whole. Nor is this passage in any sense 
a peculiar instance of Mr. Arnold’s flowing, lucid, and tender 
mode of painting Nature. In all his descriptive passages— 
and they are many and beautiful—it is the same. He is never 
buoyant and bright indeed, but the scene is always drawn 
with a gentle ease and grace, suggesting that it springs up in 
the poet’s imagination with as rapid and natural a growth as the 
strokes which delineate it before your eyes, for he makes no 
heavy draft upon your imaginative power to follow him; you 
seem to be sharing with him the very vision which he paints; 
and as to moral effect, the impressions that these pictures make 
is something between wistful enjoyment, quiet yearning, and 
regretful peace; it is always one of rest, but always of a rest 
that is not fully satisfying—the rest of which the poet himself 
says, ‘ Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well.’ And it is 
characteristic of Mr. Arnold, that in closing his larger poems, 
even when they are poems of narrative, he is very fond of ending 
with a passage of purely naturalistic description which shadows 
forth something more than it actually paints, and yet leaves the 
field of suggestion absolutely to the reader’s own fancy. Thus, 
after painting the fatal conflict between Sohrab and Rustum, in 
which the famous old warrior Rustum gives the death-wound to 
his own son, in ignorance that he is his son, Mr. Arnold, after 
giving us the tender farewell of Sohrab to his father when 
the discovery is made, concludes with this most beautiful 
passage, in which the accomplished geographer turns his half- 
scientific, half-poetical pleasure in tracing the course of a great 
river to the purpose of providing a sort of poetical anodyne for 
the pain which the tragic ending has, or ought to have, 
given :— 

‘ But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there move), 
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Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ;—he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming and bright, and large ; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
Aud split his curreats ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

Tn his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foil'd cirenitous wanderer—till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea, 


Of course the intention may have been to make the flow of 
the Oxus, ‘out of the mist and hum of that low land, into the 
frosty starlight,’ and through the ‘beds of sand and matted 
rushy isles,’ which make him a ‘ foiled, circuitous wanderer,’ 
till at last, his ‘luminous home of waters opens, bright and 
tranquil,’ a sort of parable of the unhappy Rustum’s great 
eareer and thie peace of his passing away; but nothing of this is 
so much as hinted, and we should rather say that, though the 
course of a great river may be selected rather than any other 
scene of natural beauty, for the vague analogy it presents to the 
chequered life of a great leader, the intention of the poet is 
simply to refresh his own mind after the spectacle of misspent 
heroism and clouded destiny, with the image of one of Nature’s 
greater works in which there seems to be the same kind of 
vicissitude, the same loss of pristine force and grandeur, and 
yet a recovery of all and more than all the majestic volume and 
triumphant strength of the earlier period at the end. Mr. Arnold 
always seems to feel that the proper anodyne for the pain of lace- 
rated hearts, is the contemplation of the healing and the peace 
which are to be found inherent in the vital energies of Nature; 
but his view never seems to be to use these natural analogies 
as a vague augury of happier fortunes for his characters than it 
suits his purpose as a poet to paint, but rather simply to recall 
that there is a great restorative power in the life of Nature to 
which we ought to turn for relief, whenever the spectacle of disease 
and disorder and distress becomes overpowering. It is in this 
sense, we suppose, that Mr. Arnold ends the poem on that feeling 
of hopeless conflict with his age which led Empedocles to plunge 
into the crater of Etna, by the following exquisite picture of the 
classical haunt of the Greek Muses :— 
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‘ Through the black, rushing smoke-bursts, 
Thick breaks the red flame ; 
All Etna heaves fiercely 
Her forest-clothed frame. 


‘Not here, O Apollo! 
Are haunts meet for thee, 
But, where Helicon breaks down 
Tn cliff to the sea. 


‘Where the moon-silvered inlets 
Send far their li ht voice 
Up the still vale of Thisbe, 
O speed, and rejoice ! 


‘On the sward at the cliff-top 
Lie strewn the white flocks | 
On the cliff-side the pigeons 
Roost deep in the rocks. 


‘In the moonlight the shepherds, 
Soft lulled by the rills, 
Lie wrapt in their blankets, 
Asleep on the hills. 


‘—What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom ? 
What garments out-glistening 
The gold-flowered broom ? 


‘What sweet-breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme ? 
What voices enrapture 
The night’s balmy prime ? 


“Tis Apollo comes leading 
His choir, the Nine. 
—The leader is fairest, 
But all are divine. 


‘They are lost in the hollows ! 
They stream up again ! 
What seeks on this mountain 
The glorified train 1— 


‘They bathe on this mountain, 
In the spring by their road ; 
Then on to Olympus, 

Their endless abode ! 


‘—Whose praise do they mention ¢ 
Of what is it told ?— 

‘What will be for ever ; 

What was from of old. 
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‘ First hymn they the Father 
Of all things ;—and then, 
The rest of immortals, 

The action of men. 


‘ The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm ; 
The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm.’ 

A more perfect intellectual anodyne for the pain of a sick 
mind doubting if its own true life could be harmonized with the 
life of the. great universe, it would be difficult to conceive; it 
solves no problem, it lifts no veil, but it sings of perfect beauty, 
human effort, and celestial rest, as if they could really be 
harmonized in the same bright vision, and so hushes for a 
moment the tumultuous pulses of the heart... And this is 
Mr. Arnold’s habitual use of Nature. He loves to steep his 
poems in the colours of the great mountain landscapes, or the 
cool mountain pastures, or the star-lit summer sea; but it is as a 
febrifuge from restlessness and doubt, a draught in which he 
can find not joy but relief, not peace but a sad serenity. Let 
us give one final instance in the poem called ‘ A Summer’s Night,’ 
where, after depicting the exhausting duties assigned by the 
world to the world’s labourers, and the disastrous wreck which 
falls upon those who break away from the world’s fetters, he con- 
cludes in a strain somewhat more explicit than usual, by affirming 
that in the great world of Nature there is something, which, 
though it cannot indeed satisfy the heart, still can teach us 
fortitude, and instil into the soul a few drops of stoic grandeur :— 

‘Ts there no life, but these alone ? 

Madman or slave, must man be one? 

Plainness and clearness without shadow of stain ! 
Clearness divine ! 

Ye heavens, whose pure dark regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and thongh so great, 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionate ! 

Who, though so noble, share in the world’s toil, 
And, though so task’d, keep free from dust and soil ! 
T will not say that your mild deeps retain 

A tinge, it may be, of their silent pain 

Who nave long’d deeply once, and long’d in vain ; 
But I will rather say that you remain 

A world above man’s head to let him see 

How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency ! 


How it were good to live there, and breathe free ! 
How fair a lot to fill 
Ts left to cach man still 
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We have now sketched slightly the two main strands in Mr. 
Arnold’s poetry, and are in a position to consider better his 
specific power of poetic expression and the degree of success and 
failure shown in the more striking of his individual poems. 
His power of poetic expression is founded on a delicate simpli- 
city of taste—such a simplicity as we might fairly expect from 
the student of Goethe and Wordsworth ; from one, moreover, 
who shows the finest appreciation of Greek poetry, and who has a 
highly cultivated appreciation both for the specific aroma of words 
and for the drift of thoughts. Simplicity is the characteristic fruit 
of all these studies and tastes, and perhaps Mr. Arnold’s bitterest 
reproach against this modern world of ‘ change, alarm, surprise ’ 
is the medley of unblest emotions, and turbid, obscure ‘feelings 
which it thrusts upon us, leaving us hardly a single moment of 
real lucidity to ‘possess our souls’ before we die. Hence his 
own poetic style is remarkable for its scholarlike delicacy and 
genuine simplicity of touch (we doubt if one awkward or turgid 
word is to be found in his poems) ; and if his ear for rhythm is not 
equal to his insight into the expressive power of words, it is gene- 
rally only in the poems of recitative that this fault is observable. 
He has not caught from his fine studies of Homer the exquisite 
music of the Homeric wave of rhythm; but he has caught his 
clearness of atmosphere, what he himself has so finely termed 
‘the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an 
‘Tonian sky.’ So much as we have yet said of Mr. Arnold's 
power cf expression has relation only to form—to all which is 
implied in delicacy of discernment of the force of language, and 
preference for simplicity of subject in what he treats. . But the 
special direction in which Mr. Arnold’s power of poetic expres- 
sion is chiefly shown is, as what we have said of the burden of 
his lyrical poems will of course imply, that of sedate and half- 
intellectual emotions, especially those which turn towards Nature 
with tender and melancholy yearning. Now it is this purity and 
simplicity of taste which give to Mr. Arnold’s style an open-air 
freshness and glow, affording a delightful variety to that element 
of sedate majesty which we have noted in him. Take, for instance, 
the beautiful song already quoted, in which Callicles describes 
the haunt of the Muses, and notice how limpid and fresh is the 
English as well as the thought, and yet how sedate and stately 
the general effect. We will repeat only the two lovely verses :— 


‘What forms are these coming 
So white through the gloom ? 
What garments out-glistening 


The gold flowered broom ? 
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‘ What sweet breathing presence 
Out-perfumes the thyme ? 
What voices enrapture 
The night’s balmy prime ?”’ 


Observe here the exquisitely classical English idiom ‘ out- 
glistening’ and ‘ out-perfume,’ which conveys with so much sim- 
plicity, precision, and grace the rivalry between the charms of 
the Muses and of Nature, and the surpassingness of the former. 
Again, the use of the word ‘enrapture,’ for the joy which the 
divine voices diffuse through the moon-lit air, is a stroke of 
genius in itself, so happily does it convey the identification of 
the singer with the scene, and with so much simple stateliness of 
effect. Or take this lovely picture of Thames scenery near 
Oxford in ‘The Scholar Gipsy,’—a picture that is the perfect 
embodiment of ‘ sweetness and light :’— 


‘For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground ! 
Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer nights, have met 
Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, . 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 
And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream !’ 


It would be impossible to express the tenderness of feeling 
which scenery long loved and studied excites in the heart—not 
by its mere beauty, but by its associations also—with more 
perfect simplicity, and yet not without grandeur of movement 
and dignity of feeling. The latter effect is gained partly by the 
cadence of the verse, which in this poem is always pertectly 
musical and sedate, and partly by the character of the expression, 
namely, by a tinge of gentle condescension (as, for instance, in 
the expression ‘the stripling Thames’), and the careful benignity 
of the whole detail. The simplicity is gained partly by the per- 
fectly poetical and yet technical naturalness of the line—‘ As 
the punt’s rope chops round,’ which is poetical, because it 
brings the peculiar motion so vividly before you; partly by the 
happy tenderness of the line—‘ Fostering in thy lap a heap of 
flowers,’ to convey the conscious pleasure of both tending and 
touching them; but mostly by the perfect ease of the flow 
of the language, and the bright lucidity of the verse. But 
Mr. Arnold hardly exercises the full magic of his characteristic 
power of poetical expression until he is in the mood in which 
some sad, though calm, emotion is the predominant thread of his 
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thought, and natural beauty only the auxiliary to it ; till he is 
in the mood in which, if his heart flies to his eyes, it is only to find 
some illustration for the enigmas pent up within it, some new 
image for the incommunicability of human joy and grief, for the 
pain which results from the division of the soul against itself, for 
- the restlessness which yearns inconsistently for sympathy and for 
solitude, and rebounds like a shuttlecock from the one desire to 
the other. No line, for instance, in the whole range of English 
poetry is fuller of depth of expression than that which closes 
one of the poems to Marguerite, the poem which begins with 
the sad cry— 
‘ Yes ! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 

Dotting the shoreless, watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone.’ 


—where Mr. Arnold ends his melancholy reverie by confessing 
that it was God’s will which decreed this strange isolation, 
‘ And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.’ 
That last line is inexhaustible in beauty and force. Without 
any false emphasis or prolix dwelling on the matter, it sha- 
dows out to you the plunging deep-sea lead and the eerie cry 
of ‘no soundings,’ recalls that saltness of the sea which takes 
from water every refreshing association, every quality that helps 
to slake thirst or supply sap, and then concentrates all these 
dividing attributes, which strike a sort of lonely terror into the 
* soul, into the one word ‘estranging.’ It isa line full of intensity, 
simplicity, and grandeur—a line to possess and haunt the 
imagination. And the same exceptional force of expression comes 
out not unfrequently under the shadow of similar emotions. 
Nothing, for instance, can have more force of its peculiar kind 
than the description of the blended delight in Nature and disap- 
pointment in Man felt by the French recluse, the author of 
‘Obermann,’ who fled from the world he disdained to brood 
over its maladies in French woods and Swiss huts, 
‘In the lone brakes of Fontainebleau, 
Or chalets near the Alpine snow.’ 
There is a mixed simplicity and exaltation of feeling in the 
following lines, which few English poets have surpassed :— 
‘I turn thy leaves! I feel thy breath 
Once more upon me roll ; 
That air of languor, cold, and death 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 
* * * 
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‘A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns, 
Here, on its bed of pain. 


‘ Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows ; 


‘Though here a mountain-murmur swells 
Of many a dark-bough’d pine, 
Though, as you read, you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine— 


‘ Yet, through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground tone 
Of human agony !’ 


Nor is the opening of this poem at all more characteristic of 
the special power of its author than its close. There is indeed 
something, more almost of peroration than of the last swell of a 
lyric emotion, in the poet’s adieu to the hero of his reverie :— 


‘Farewell! Under the sky we part, 
In this stern Alpine dell. 
O unstrung will! O broken heart, 
A last, a last farewell !’ 


And that leads us to remark. how very near poetry of this 
order—the predominant emotion of which, however sad, is 
always sedate and stately in its movement—often approaches to 
the nobler rhetoric,—of which grandeur of total effect, with 
simplicity of elementary structure, are the main conditions. 
The object of the verse we have just quoted seems to be almost 
as nearly one of persuasion, é.e., oratorical, as one of expression, 
i.e., poetical. It reads more like an indirect but conscious effort 
to subdue the reader’s mind into a mood of compassionate admi- 
ration for the author of ‘Obermann,’ than a mere utterance of 
the poet’s own feeling ;—it is more eloquent than pathetic. And 
where, as often happens in other poems—in the very fine con- 
tinuation of this same poem for instance—Mr. Arnold’s thread 
of sentiment is much more directly didactic than it is here (and 
this is especially the case in the pieces of unrhymed recitative, 
where the leading idea is usually a train of thought rather than 
feeling, and very frequently a train of very directly hortative, 
on argumentative thought), the rhetorical often predominates 
greatly over the poetical vein, and seems to court — 
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parison rather with the effusions of the improvisatore than with 
those of the singer. In such — the verse fails—when it 
does fail,—as the inspiration of the improvisatore fails, more 
from a subsidence of the initial impulse, than from artistic 
exhaustion of the theme, or inadequate command of language to 
work out fully the conception of the imagination. Take, for 
instance, among the rhymed pieces, the eloquent indictment 
brought against Death, as if it involved a sort of breach of 
faith with the instinctive youthful hope for some fulness of 
earthly rapture, in the piece called ‘Youth and Calm.’ No one 
can read it without noticing the regularly mounting steps of 
an impassioned speech, rather than the imperceptibly graduated 
concentration of feeling, natural to a lyrical poem :— 


“Tis death ! and peace, indeed, is here, 

And ease from shame, and rest from fear. 

There’s nothing can dismarble now 

The smoothness of that limpid brow. 

But is a calm like this, in truth, 

The crowning end of life and youth, 

And when this boon rewards the dead, 

Are all debts paid, has all been said? 

And is the heart of youth so light, 

Its step so firm, its eye so bright, 

Because on its hot brow there blows 

A wind of promise and repose 

From the far grave, to which it goes ; 

Because it has the hope to come, 

One day, to harbour in the tomb ? 

Ah no, the bliss youth dreams is one 

For daylight, for the cheerful sun, 

For feeling nerves and living breath— 

Youth dreams a bliss on this side death ! 

It dreams a rest, if not more deep, 

More grateful than this marble sleep ; 

It hears a voice within it tell : 

Calm’s not life’s crown, though calm is well ! 

*Tis all perhaps which man acquires, 

But ’tis not what our youth desires.’ 
Only here, what should be the peroration is an anti-climax. 
The best illustrations, however, of the rhetorical cast of a good 
deal of Mr. Arnold’s poetry are to be found in the recitatives 
which find so much favour in his sight, but in which the perfect 
simplicity and lucidity of structure of his rhymed poems are 
sometimes—not always—remarkably deficient. The music of 
rhymed verse always seems to bind him down to the simpler 
ranges of human experience. He does not resemble Shelley, 
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who, like his own skylark, seems to sing most sweetly as he 
rises into the rarefied air of abstract essences. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Arnold is always awakened to homelier feelings 
by the melody of verse, and is never so lucid and concrete 
as when he has to meet the exigencies of a complex stanza such 
as he uses in the ‘Scholar-Gipsy,’ and ‘Thyrsis.’ The little 
speech which we have just quoted on the contrast between the 
youthful hopes of earthly bliss and the sad calm of early death is 
rhetorical in structure, but it is the pathetic rhetoric of a troubled 
heart, descanting on the experience of almost every home. 
When, however, Mr. Arnold chooses the unrhymed dactylic or 
anapestic metres for his oratory, though he is often extremely 


eloquent, and sometimes even rich in pictorial effect, he is apt . 


to be cold and grandiose, and now and then even to be obscure— 
a sin of which he is rarely indeed guilty. The contrast may be 
best seen, though it would be impossible with the space at our 
command to illustrate it, in the comparison between the second 
poem addressed to the author of ‘Obermann’ (‘Obermann Once 
More,’ vol. ii. p. 239), and the poem which follows it, and closes 
the volumes, called ‘The Future.’ They are on kindred sub- 
jects, the first tracing the signs of the immediate future of 


‘modern religion; the second, the relation generally of the 


tendencies of the Future to those of the Past. The Pantheistic 
vein of thought and sentiment pervades both poems alike,—and 
it is one which, as we need hardly say, runs counter to our 
deepest convictions,—but there is a vast difference between the 
two as poems. The former is full of human yearning and pathos, 
of definite picture, and clear imagery; the latter is a dim vapour 
of eloquent dissertation, in which, indeed, there are vaguely 
seen some of the bright tints of the rainbow, but there is no 
warmth and no clearness; it is grandiose without grandeur, 
nebulous without mystery. Within our limits we do not know 
that we can give a finer specimen at once of the frequently high 
oratory of these choric outbursts of Mr. Arnold’s didactic genius, 
and also of the frequent tendency in them to overpass the im- 
pulse which gave them birth, than in the deservedly celebrated 
lines at Heine’s grave, in which Mr. Arnold passes from criticism 
of the bitter German poet to a grand image for this Philistine 
nation of ours—its blindness and its strength; but unfortunately 
does not stop there, falling into bathos as he proceeds :— 
‘I chide thee not, that thy sharp 

Upbraidings often assail’d 

England, my country ; for we, 

Troublous and sad, for her sons, 

Long since, deep in our hearts, 
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Echo the blame of her foes. 

We, too, sigh that she flags ! 

We, too, say that she now, 

Scarce comprehending the voice 

Of her greatest, golden-mouth’d sons 
Of a former age any more, 

Stupidly travels her round 

Of mechanic business, and lets 

Slow die out of her life 

Glory, and genius, and joy! 


‘So thou arraign’st her, her foe. 
So we arraign her, her sons. 


‘Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan ! with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal ; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlanteiin, the load, 
Well-nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


‘But was it thou—I think 
Surely it was—that bard 
Unnamed, who, Goethe said, 
Had every other gift, but wanted love ; 
Love, without which the tongue 
Even of angels sounds amiss ? 


‘Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 
Love is the fountain of charm! 
How without charm wilt thou draw, 
Poet ! the world to thy way ? 
Not by the lightnings of wit! 
Not by the thunder of scorn ! 
These to the world, too, are given ; 
Wit it possesses, and scorn— 
Charm is the poet’s alone. 
Hollow and dull ave the great, 
And artists envious, and the mob profane. 
We know all this, we know! 
Cam’st thou from heaven, O child 
Of light! but this to declare ? 
Alas! to help us forget 
Such barren knowledge awhile, 
God gave the poet his song.’ 
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It would be hard to find a higher piece of pure pictorial 
oratory than that description of England ;—as regards style, 
Mr. Bright, if he held with Mr. Arnold, which of course he 
does not, might almost have delivered it in one of his greater 
speeches ;—and hard, too, to find a bathos deeper than the flat, 
harsh, somewhat stilted prose, not even rhythmical, though 
it is printed in metre, which immediately follows, especially the 
lines which Mr. Arnold italicizes in the last two stanzas. The 
same may be said of almost all his recitative pieces. They con- 
tain fragments of high oratory, but they are coldly intellectual, 
and tend toa grandiosity from which the fall to flat prose is 
not difficult. 

And it is indeed Mr. Arnold’s chief defect as a poet and 
artist that the themes which interest him most are seldom living 
and organic wholes, but are rather trains of thought sufficiently 
fascinating to the imagination and the feelings, but without 
definite form and organization; in fact, subjects which neces- 
sarily lend themselves more easily to the irregular rhythmic 
improvisations to which we have just referred, than to more 

rfect forms of verse. Even when he adopts these more per- 

fect forms, it is rather for the sake of the pathos of elegiac 
moods than for the completeness they give to the framework 
of an artistic whole. Of all his so-called narrative poems, most 
of which are, indeed, usually reflective rather than narrative, 
the ‘Sick King in Bokhara’ is the only one that strikes us as 
reaching anything like the higher levels of Mr. Arnold’s force. 
‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ polished and elegant. as it is, is tame 
beyond anything that the story can account for. The long 
Homeric similes are often extremely beautiful, the subject itself 
is genuinely tragic, the style is classical; there is nothing to 
account for its tameness except the tameness itself. It is evident 
that the author felt no throbs of heart as he brought the gallant 
son into the fatal conflict with the gallant father. He looked 
on it with the polished interest of an Oxford scholar in an 
episode of Oriental tradition, but without the slightest touch of 
that animated sympathy and vivid suspense which Scott would 
have thrown into such a theme. It is not till we get to the 
beautiful description of the northward course of the Oxus, 
when Rustum is left with the corpse of his son lying beside 
him on the plain, enveloped in midnight and despair, that we 
feel the true charm of the poet, and then the story is over. 
‘Balder Dead’ has to our ears even less interest than ‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum.’ ‘Tristram and Iseult’ is a great advance on 
either, and is unquestionably a very fine fragment; but it has 
little title to the name of a narrative poem at all. Mr. Arnol: 
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borrows the Arthurian legend only to give a beautiful picture 
of the shipwreck of unhappy passions in a double form, in the 
feverish and restless delirium of the dying knight, and in the 
hollow disappointed youth of Iseult of Brittany after she has 
survived her husband and her grander rival. Iseult of Ireland 
is hardly painted, except in face and form; she only kneels 
beside her lover’s death-bed to die with him, and lend her 
outward image to the poet’s picture. But it would be hard to 
speak too highly of the exquisite and lucid painting of the scene 
of Tristram’s death in the Breton castle, beneath those ‘ ghostlike 
tapestries’ on which are figured the green huntsman, with his 
bugle and hounds, so dear to the sylvan knight in lifetime, 
cs the Irish queen kneeling, also dead, at his bedside, both of 
them— 
*Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago ;’ 


or of Iseult of Brittany and of the white hands, in the sub- 
sequent part, living, after her husband’s and rival’s deaths, the 
joyless life of one who had sought, but found not, the happiness 
of love, and who survives in the happiness of her children as 
in a kind of moonlit dream :— 


‘ Joy has not found her yet, nor ever will— 
Is it this thought that makes her mien so still, 
Her features so fatigued, her eyes, though sweet, 
So sunk, so rarely lifted save to meet 
Her children’s? She moves slow ; her voice alone 
Hath yet an infantine and silver tone, 
But even that comes languidly ; in truth, 
She seems one dying in a mask of youth.’ 


No picture could be sweeter or fairer. Mr. Arnold has a 
special gift for the delineation of these moods of passionless 
pain—of still, moonlit craving that is never hot and never 
satisfied. But the beauty of the poem certainly does not lie in 
the strength of its narrative, but in its exquisite delineation of 
the feelings of death-chilled passion and of joyless calm. The 
‘Forsaken Merman ’—a very delicate little poem of its kind—is 
again hardly in any sense a narrative poem. It is a pretty 
fanciful song full of picture, of which the living pulse is the 
innocent childish heart-longing of a bewildered, instinctive, 
unmasterful love conscious of the existence of a rivalry in the 
claims of religious feelings into which it cannot enter, and yet 
full of painful yearning. This is always the type of feeling which 
Mr. Arnold paints most finely. But far higher are the preten- 
sions of the ‘Sick King in Bokhara.’ Slight as the subject is, 
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The ‘ Sick King in Bokhara,’ 


the poem is full of life, and paints not merely a few exquisite 
pictures and a new phase of that painful calm or placid suf- 
fering in which Mr. Arnold so much excels, but the richness 
and stateliness, and also the prostration and fatalism, of Oriental 
life; and it is especially happy in portraying vividly the con- 
crete simplicities of Eastern imagery when expressing desire 
and regret. The grave, business-like local colour of the opening 
is in itself full of promise :— 


Hussein.— 
‘O most just Vizier, send away 
The cloth-merchants, and let them be, 
Them and their dues, this day! the King 
Ts ill at ease, and calls for thee.’ 
The Vizier.— 


‘Oh merchants, tarry yet a day 
Here in Bokhara! but at noon 
To-morrow, come, and ye shall pay 
Each fortieth web of cloth to me, 
As the law is, and go your way.’ 


And then the story of the poor man who in the intensity of his 
thirst, during the long drought, had secreted a pitcher of water 


‘for his own use, and when he found it drained, had cursed those 


who drained it, his own mother amongst them, and who, in his 
remorse, called upon the king to give judgment upon him that 
he might be stoned and expiate his sin as the law demanded, 
and the delineation of the king’s extreme reluctance, are 
given with the most genuine force and simplicity. The king’s 
great desire to spare the man, and the orders given for that 
purpose, of which it is pithily said— 


‘ As the king said, so was it done,’ 


—the man’s indignation at this hesitation to judge and punish 
him,—the king’s loth consent at last, and the fanatical joy 
of the victim, are painted with something like the grand sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew Scriptures :— 


‘ Now the King charged us secretly : 
‘¢ Stoned must he be, the law stands so. 
Yet, if he seek to fly, give way ! 
Hinder him not, but let him go.” 
‘So saying, the King took a stone, 
And cast it softly ;—but the man, 
With a great joy upon his face, 
Kneel’d down, and cried not, neither ran.’ 


And perhaps the most dramatic thing in the whole range of 
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Mr. Arnold’s poems, is the scornful reproof administered by the 
old Vizier, when he has heard the story, to the king’s weakness 
and softness of heart :— 


The Vivier.— 

‘O King, in this I praise thee not ! 
Now must I call thy grief not wise. 
Is he thy friend, or of thy blood, 
To find such favour in thine eyes ? 


‘ Nay, were he thine own mother’s son, 
Still thou art king, and the law stands, 
It were not meet the balance swerved, 
The sword were broken in thy hands. 


‘ But being nothing, as he is, 
Why for no cause make sad thy face 1— 
Lo, I am old! three kings, ere thee, 
Have I seen reigning in this place. 


‘ But who, through all this length of time, 
Could bear the burden of his years, 
If he for strangers pain’d his heart 
Not less than those who merit tears ? 


‘Fathers we must have, wife and child, 
And grievous is the grief for these ; 
This pain alone which must be borne, 
Makes the head white, and bows the knees. 


‘But other loads than this his own 
One man is not well made to bear. 
Besides, to each are his own friends, 
To mourn with him and show him care. 


‘ Look, this is but one single place, 
Though it be great ; all the earth round, 
If a man bear to have it so, 
Things which might vex him shall be found. 


‘Upon the Russian frontier, where 
The watchers of two armies stand 
Near one another, many a man, 
Seeking a prey unto his hand, 


‘ Hath snatch’d a little fair-hair’d slave ; 
They snatch also, towards Mervé, 
The Shiah dogs, who pasture sheep, 
And up from thence to Orgunjé. 


‘ And these all, labouring for a Jord, 
Eat not the fruit of their own hands ; 
Which is the heaviest of all plagues, 
To that man’s mind, who understands. 
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Mr. Arnold’s single Dramatic Suceess. 


‘ The kaffirs also (whom God curse !) 
Vex one another, night and day ; 

There are the lepers, and all sick ; 
There are the poor, who faint alway. 

‘ All these have sorrow, and keep still, 
Whilst other men make cheer, and sing. 
Wilt thou have pity on all these ? 

No, nor on this dead dog, O King !’ 


Mr. Arnold has never achieved anything so truly dramatic 
as this poem. The reasoning, never in the abstract, but always 
by examples which run through it, the profound abasement of 
mind before the demands of the admitted conditions of social 
existence, the utter acquiescence of the sage old minister’s intellect 
in the order of things as he knows it, the wonder and distress 
of the young king that his own urgent desire is of so little 
account when he would alleviate the lot of one human being 
whom he pities, and the kicking of his nature against the pricks 
of the iron circle which limits his royal power, are all painted 
with a brightness and care which would almost argue a special 
Oriental culture, though we do not suppose that Mr. Arnold 
has had any specially great opportunities in that direction. 
Of the poems which are called narrative, this is in our 
opinion the only one, rightly so called, that is perfectly 
successful. And perhaps its perfect success is due to the 
curious correspondence between the elements of the story and 
the peculiar tendencies already noticed in Mr. Arnold’s genius. 
The stately egotism of manner, which has here full swing and 
a great field, the dignified remorse which breeds so resolute 
a spirit of expiation in the sinner’s mind, the sedate dignities of 
the king’s helplessness, the contemptuous criticism of the 
Grand Vizier on the unreasonable excess of his master’s sympathy 
with one who had no natural claims on him, and the extreme 
simplicity of the whole action, all seem to fit the subject speciall 
for Mr. Arnold’s treatment. At all events, as to the brilliant 
clearness and rich colouring of the completed whole, there 
can be no two opinions. It seems to us nearly the only case 
in which Mr. Arnold has chosen a subject distinct and perfect 
in its parts, and complete as a whole—a subject of which you 
cannot say that he brought it to a conclusion chiefly because 
it must end somewhere, and he had exhausted his own interest in 
it. This piece is the one exception to the rule that Mr. Arnold’s 
best poems are not artistic wholes, which come to a necessary 
and natural end because their structure is organically perfect, 
but rather fragments of imaginative reverie, which begin where 
the poet begins to meditate, and end when he has done. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that we regard the art of 
those of Mr. Arnold’s poems which are expressly elegiac and 
lyrical, as generally poor. On the contrary, as it is of the 
essence of pieces of this kind to reflect absolutely the mood of 
the poet, to begin where he begins and end where he ends,— 
the only artistic demand which can possibly be applicable to the 
structure of such pieces, is that it shall show you the growth and 
subsidence of a vein of thought and emotion, and make no 
abrupt demands on the sympathy of the reader. This, at all 
events in almost all his rhymed pieces of a lyrical and elegiac 
nature, Mr. Arnold effects with the greatest delicacy and modu- 
lation of feeling ; in the others he is not unfrequently stranded 
on bare prose, and compelled to leap back with a very jerky 
movement into the tide of his emotion. But from his highest 
moods of reverie he subsides, by the help of some beautiful 
picture of scenery in harmony with the emotions he is delineat- 
ing;—as in the lovely Alpine sketches of his ‘Obermann,’ or 
with some graceful episode of illustration, like the beautiful 
comparison between the wandering Scholar Gipsy’s dread of 
the contagion of our hesitating half-love of Nature, which 
hugs the shore of artificial civilization, and the old Tyrian 
skipper’s wrath against the Greek coaster, who troubled his 
realm by timid competition, and yet never dared to launch out 
into the shoreless ocean. No art can be more perfect than that 
with which Mr. Arnold closes the finer of his lyrical and 
elegiac poems—poems, however, of which it is the very essence 
to reflect his own reveries, not to paint any continuous 
whole. 

When we come to ask what Mr. Arnold’s poetry has done 
for this generation, the answer must be that no one has ex- 
pressed more powerfully and poetically its spiritual weaknesses, 
its craving for a passion that it cannot feel, its admiration for 
a self-mastery that it cannot achieve, its desire for a creed 
that it fails to accept, its sympathy with a faith that it will not 
share, its aspiration for a peace that it does not know. But 
Mr. Arnold does all this from the intellectual side,—sincerely 
and delicately, but from the surface, and never from the centre. 
It is the same with his criticisms. They are fine, they are keen, 
they are often true, but they are always too much limited to 
the thin superficial layer of the moral nature of their subjects, 
and seem to take little comparative interest in the deeper 
individuality beneath. Read his essay on Heine, and you will 
see the critic engrossed with the relation of Heine to the political 
and social ideas of his day, and passing over with comparative 
indifference the true soul of Heine, the fountain both of his 
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poetry and his cynicism. Read his fine lectures on translating 
Homer, and observe how exclusively the critic’s mind is 
occupied with the form, as distinguished from the substance of the 
Homeric poetry. Even when he concerns himself withthe greatest 
modern poets, with Shakespeare (as in the preface to the earlier 
edition of his poeras), or with Goethe in reiterated poetical 
criticisms, or when he, again and again in his poems, treats of 
Wordsworth, it is always the style and superficial doctrine of 
their poetry, not the individual character and unique genius, 
which occupy him. He will tell you whether a poet is ‘sane 
and clear,’ or stormy and fervent; whether he is ‘ rapid’ and 
‘noble,’ or loquacious and quaint; whether a thinker penetrates 
the husks of conventional thought which mislead the crowd ; 
whether there is sweetness as well as lucidity in his aims; 
whether a descriptive writer has ‘distinction’ of style, or is 
admirable only for his vivacity; but he rarely goes to the 
individual heart of any of the subjects of his criticism ;—he finds 
their style and class, but not their personality in that class; he 
ranks his men, but does not portray them ; hardly even seems to 
fina much interest in the individual roots of their character. 


_And so, too, with his main poetical theme,—the spiritual weakness 


and languor and self-disdain of the age. He paints these 
characteristics in language which. makes his poems a sort of 
natural voice for the experience of his contemporaries, a 
voice without which their intellectual life would be even more 
obscure and confused than it is; but still with a certain 
intellectual superficiality of touch which suggests the sympa- ~ 
thetic observer rather than the wakeful sufferer, and which leaves 
an unfathomed depth beneath the layer of perturbed conscious- 
ness with which he deals—that is, beneath that plane whercin 
the spheres of the intellect and the soul intersect, of which he has 
so carefully studied the currents and the tides. The sign 
of this limitation, of this exclusion, of this externality of 
touch, is the tinge of conscious intellectual majesty rearing 
its head above the storm with the ‘Quos ego’ of Virgil’s 
god, that never forsakes these poems of Mr. Arnold’s even when 
their ‘lyrical cry’ is most pathetic. It is this which identifies 
him with the sceptics, which renders his poems, pathetic 
as they often are, no adequate expression of the passionate 
craving of the soul for faith. There is always a tincture of 

ride in his confessed inability to believe—a self-congratulation 
that he is too clear-eyed to yield to the temptations of the heart. 
He asks with compassionate imperiousness for demonstration 
rather than conviction ; conviction he will not take without 
demonstration. The true humility of the yearning for faith is 
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far from Mr. Arnold’s conception. The Poet Laureate’s picture 
of himself, as— 


‘Falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God,’ 


is a very great contrast indeed to Mr. Arnold’s grand air of 
tearful Virgilian regret as he gazes on the pale ascetic faces of 
the Carthusian monks, and delivers himself thus :— 


‘ Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride ; 
I come to shed them at their side.” 


His vision of Christ and Christianity, even, is wholly taken 
from the same standing-point of genuine but condescending 
sympathy. He can see how much greater the Christian 
Church was than the Roman world it subdued ; but to him it is 
greater not through the truth of its belief, but through that 
vast capacity of belief which enabled it to accept what was not 
true,—in short, to feign a truth higher than the naked facts. 
No passage in Mr. Arnold’s poems is perhaps so grand as the 
one which delineates this contrast, with its majestic though false 
and desolate assumption that it was the mighty dreaming power of 
the East, the power to create the objects of its own belief, which 
conquered the hard organization of the West; and as no passage 
is so characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s whole relation to the thought 
of his day, with it, though it is somewhat long, we will close 
our too voluminous extracts from his stately and fascinating 
poems :— 


‘ Wellnigh two thousand years have brought 
Their load, and gone away, 
Since last on earth there lived and wrought 
A world like ours to-day. 


‘ Like ours it look’d in outward air! 
But of that inward prize, 
Soul, that we take more count and care, 
Ah! there our future lies,* 


* This flat and unfortunate verse, as it seems to us, has been inserted by 
Mr. Arnold in his second edition to make his doctrine of the religion of the 
future seem more hopeful. It is a prosaic doctrinal graft on which we cannot 
compliment him. 
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‘ Like ours it look’d in outward air !— 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew ; 


‘Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seem’d puissant and alive— 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive. 


‘On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


‘In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
The Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad, in furious guise, 
Along the Appian way ; 


‘ He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crown’d his hair with flowers— 
No easier nor no quicker pass’d 
The impracticable hours. 


‘The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 
The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d, 
And on her head was hurl’d. 


‘ The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 

‘So well she mused, a morning broke 
Across her spirit grey. 
A conquering, new-born joy awoke, 
And fill’d her life with day. 


‘« Poor world,” she cried, ‘so deep accurst ! 
That runn’st from pole to pole 
To seek a draught to slake thy thirst— 
Go, seek it in thy soul !” 


‘She heard it, the victorious West, 
In crown and sword array’d ! 
She felt the void which mined her breast, 
She shiver’d and obey’d. 


‘She veil’d her eagles, snapp’d her sword, 
And laid her sceptre down ; 

Her stately purple she abhorr’d, 

And her imperial crown ; 
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‘ She broke her flutes, she stopp’d her sports, 
Her artists could not please ; 
She tore her books, she shut her courts, 
She fled her palaces. 


‘Lust of the eye and pride of life, 
She left it all behind— 
And hurried, torn with inward strife, 
The wilderness to find. 


‘Tears wash’d the trouble from her face ! 
She changed into a child ! 
*Mid weeds and wrecks she stood—a place 
Of ruin—but she smiled ! 


‘Oh, had I lived in that great day, 
How had its glory new 
Fill’d earth and heaven, and caught away 
My ravish’d spirit too! 
No cloister-floor of humid stone 
Had been too cold for me ; 
For me no Eastern desert lone 
Had been too far to flee. 


‘No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 
Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 


‘No lonely life had pass’d too slow 
When I could hourly see 
That wan, nail’d Form, with head droop’d low, 
Upon the bitter tree ; 


‘Could see the Mother with the Child 
Whose tender winning arts 
Have to his little arms beguiled 
So many wounded hearts ! 


‘ And centuries came, and ran their course, 
And unspent all that time 
Still, still went forth that Child’s dear force, 
And still was at its prime. 


‘ Ay, ages long endured his span 
Of life, ’tis true received, 
That gracious Child, that thorn-crown’d Man ! 
He lived while we believed. 


‘ While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave ; 
Men call’d from chamber, church, and tent, 
And Christ was by to save. 
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‘ Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


‘In vain men still, with hoping new, 
Regard his death-place dumb, 
And say the stone is not yet to, 
And wait for words to come. 


‘Ah, from that silent sacred land, 
Of sun, and arid stone, 
And crumbling wall, and sultry sand, 
Comes now one word alone! 


‘From David’s lips this word did roll, 
’Tis true and living yet; 
No man can save his brother's soul, 
Nor pay his brother's debt. 


‘ Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must labour ! must resign 


His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine.’ 


Sad, false, and painfully superficial teaching was hardly ever 
embodied in a finer poetic form. We should shrink from it as we 
read, were it not that the poet’s patronising account of Christian 
faith is so foreign to us as to read like an intellectual travestie 
on Christian feeling. It would have been impossible to paint 
more grandly the hard pageantry of Roman civilization, or more 
imaginatively the apparently magic victory of the brooding 
mystic over the armed conqueror. But when Mr. Arnold paints 
the ‘ patient deep disdain’ of the East for physical might as the 
power by which it won its miraculous victory, he is inverting 
strangely the testimony of history, indeed he is reading his own 
lofty intellectualism back into the past. The East has always 
been accused of bowing with even too deep a prostration of 
soul before the omnipotent fiat of the Almighty. It was the 
Eastern delight in that semi-fatalism which gave Malhommed 
his strange spell over the Eastern imagination; nay, it was the 
same fascinated submission to the finger of sheer Power which 
is occasionally so intensely expressed even in the Hebrew 
prophets as to read to Christian ears as if God were above 
righteousness, and as if responsibility could be merged in obedi- 
ence. If there were any disdain in the Eastern feeling towards 
the armies of Rome, it was not disdain for the Roman power 


but for the Roman weakness—that inaccessibility of the West 
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to whispers of the soul which seemed to the Eastern mystic 
the oracles of a power far greater than the Roman; and of one 
before which the Roman would be broken in pieces. In other 
words, what the East disdained in Rome was its want of listening 
power, not its want of dreaming power, of which the Oriental 
world always knew too well the relaxing and, enervating in- 
fluence. It was too much dreaming which had brought it 
into subjection to Rome, and further dreaming would only 
make that subjection more abject. Had Christ, or rather 
His ideal image, ‘ received,’ as Mr. Arnold here says, from the 
enthusiastic reverie of the East, the gift of a spiritual 
ascendancy which there was no real divine Christ to exercise, 
the peculiar strength of the East must have been precisely 
identical with its peculiar weakness, namely, its faculty for 
believing that to be due to a living Power, outside the mind, 
which was in truth only the unreal image of the mind itself. 
The power which could break to pieces hosts of legions was not 
in the dreamer but in Him who awakened the dreamer 
and dispelled the dream. And it was not ‘disdain’ but 
‘humility’ by which the East learned to thrill to the authority 
of this imperious whisper of the soul—this ‘ foolishness’ of 


faith. 


And for us, too, it is not disdain but humility which shall 


help us to recover the loss which Mr. Arnold so pathetically 
bewails, but which his poetry implicitly expresses also a deep 
reluctance to supply. The old paradox is as true to-day as 
it was when St. Paul proclaimed that the weak things of the 
world should confound the mighty, and the things which were 
not, should bring to nought the things which were. Perhaps 
we may paraphrase the same truth in relation to Mr. Arnold’s 
many beautiful expressions of the impotence of the intellect to 
believe, by saying that he never reaches down to the sources of 
faith, simply because that final act of humility and trust in 
which faith arises, is always individual, and therefore to him 
an act of foolishness. Faith is not susceptible of intellectual 
generalization, being indeed a living act of the individual soul, 
which must surrender itself captive to Christ in a spiritual plane 
far deeper than that where the dialogue with Doubt which Mr. 
Arnold so leisurely dramatizes, takes place. Like his own 
favourite Alpine peak, like 

‘Jaman! delicately tall 

Above his sun-warm’d firs,’ 


Mr. Arnold’s poetry towers above the warmth of the faiths it 
analyzes and rejects, and gains thereby its air of mingled pride 
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and sadness. He seems, indeed, to take a chilling pride in his 
assertion that Christ is not risen ; that 


‘On his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down ;’ 


an assertion which sends a shudder through the heart that has 
discovered for itself how false and weak is the life from which 
the trust in Christ is absent. To tell us that the one word 
from ‘ the silent sacred land’ is not ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life,’ but 
‘ No one can save his brother’s soul, 
Nor pay his brother’s debt,’ 


will seem to the mass of Christian men, and as we think truly 
seem, very like the old Alexandrian invitation to ‘supper and 
suicide.” We know that Mr. Arnold does not so understand 
it; that from the very bottom of his heart there comes an im- 
perious warning ‘to bear rather than rejoice’—a warning 
which we believe to be the remains left in his soul of a Christian 
faith out of which all the life and joy are gone. But this is a 
warning which few of his readers will heed, if the charm of his 
poetry should unfortunately relax in many of them the strong 
nerve of their Christian trust. However, his poetry is no more 
the worse, as poetry, for its false spiritual assumptions, than 
Drama is the worse, as drama, for delineating men as they seem 
to each other to be, and not as they really are to the eye of 
God. And as the poet of the soul’s melancholy hauteur and 
plaintive benignity, as the exponent of pity for the great ex- 
cess of her wants beyond her gifts and graces, as the singer at 
once of the spirit’s hunger, of the insufficiency of the food 
which the intellect provides for her cravings, and yet also 
of her fastidious rejection of more celestial nutriment, Mr. 
Arnold will be read and remembered by every generation in 
which faith continues to be daunted by reason, and reason to 
seek, not without pangs of inexplicable compunction, to call in 
question the transcendental certainties of faith; in a word he 
will be read and remembered, as we said in our opening 
sentence, as the poet who, more than any other of his day, has 
embodied in his verse ‘ the sweetness, the gravity, the strength, 
‘the beauty, and the languor of death.’ 
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Art. II.—The Modern Newspaper. 


(1.) The Newspaper Press Directory, 1872. London: C. 
Mircuett and Co. 

(2.) The Newspaper Press : its Origin, Progress and Bes 
Position. By James Grant. 2 vols. London: Tinsley, 
Brothers. 

(3.) Histoire Politique et Littéraire de la Presse en France. 
Par Evetne Hatin, 8 vols. Paris: Poulet-Malassis et 
De Broise. 


M. Sainte-Beuve remarked, thirty years ago, in the Recwe des 
Deux Mondes, that the history of journalism had yet to be writ- 
ten; and in his ‘ Contemporary Portraits’ the same brilliant 
writer enlarged upon the value of such a history, and the 
difficulty of producing it. Speaking of the last two centuries, 
he said, ‘ Notice has been taken hitherto only of remarkable 
‘ works, of conspicuous monuments, of more or less distinguished 
‘names; the intervals between these names have been filled up 
‘ with hasty sketches, brilliant, but vague, and often inexact. 
‘These two centuries have been dealt with too much as fashion- 
‘able travellers accomplish a Swiss tour. They go straight to 
‘Mont Blanc, then to the Oberland, then to the Righi, and care 
‘nothing for the country except as it may be seen from these 
‘ glorious heights. The details of history, in truth, can only be 
‘gathered from a study of the immense and varied surface, 
‘which the literature of newspapers presents.’ To use 
M. Eugéne Hatin’s illustration, the modern newspaper is a moral 
daguerreotype, reproducing the moral physiognomy of a people, 
or an age with the exactitude with which photography depicts 
the physical features of an individual. The task which the 
great French critic deemed at once so useful and so difficult, 
has been fairly accomplished for the journalism of France by 
the writer just named. Mr. Grant has undertaken to do the 
same for the newspaper history of this country, which is at 


least as interesting as that of France. We cannot say that he 
has been equally successful. His volumes contain much pleasant 
reading; but we are compelled to say that as a history of 
English journalism, the book is not what we had hoped, and 
what we are sure, with more time and labour, Mr. Grant might 
have given us. 

Neither Mr. Grant nor M. Hatin is able to tell us much that 
is new about the early history of newspapers. The French 
author, with the national penchant for completeness, begins his 
research with the Babylonians, of whom Josephus says that 
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they employed historiographers whose duty it was to write from 
day to day, narratives of public events. What sort of analogy 
these narratives bore to modern newspapers does not appear, 
and we know little more of the journalism of the Greeks, if they 
had any, of which we have no proof. Among the Romans, some- 
thing representing our modern journals, however remotely, un- 
doubtedly did exist. TheActa Diurna did in some measure supply 
the placeof our daily newspapers; but, as M.Sainte-Beuveremarks, 
Latin journalism was at best but rudimentary. We see the 
vestige of an organ rather than the organ itself, living and active. 
The newspaper, in the modern sense, is not older than the 
printing press, and in the nature of things could not be. 
Nothing analogous to the function which it fulfils in our 
present society could have been fulfilled by sheets capable of 
being multiplied only by manuscription. Whether the first 
printed newspaper was of English, French, or Italian origin will 
probably never be determined. M. Hatin, as becomes a 
patriotic Frenchman, considers the question to be settled in 
favour of France. He asserts that the first genuine newspaper 
was the Gazette of Renaudot, which began in 1631, and was 
uninterruptedly published down to 1792. He adds, that the 
Journal des Savants, which began before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, has been continuously published to the 
present time. The interest of any survey of either English or 
Continental newspaper history does not fairly begin before the 
middle of the last century. The English Mercurie, of which 
copies have been preserved in the British Museum, is now 
allowed on all hands to be a very recent forgery. Mr. Grant 
supplies one additional proof of this, if any were required. He 
says :— 

‘Those who have consulted the seven copies in the British Museum, 
cannot fail to have observed that each number contains advertise- 
ments; whereas at the period in question none of the newspapers 
published contained any advertisements, beyond those of a few books, 
Nor did the newspapers, so far as I have discovered, in any part of 
the sixteenth century open their columns to the insertion of adver- 
tisements. That practice did not begin until after the commencement 
of the second half of the seventeenth century. I have notseen this 
obvious argument made use of by any writer, as proving that the 
seven alleged Elizabethan journals were forgeries; but to my mind 
the argument is conclusive on the point.’ 

During the civil wars, there were undoubtedly printed narra- 
tives of current events, and these narratives, after the fashion of 
the time, were interspersed with a good deal of comment, some 
of it such as would startle readers of the present day. These 
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papers—Mercury was the generic name, and the species were 
numerous—came out only at uncertain intervals. More worthy 
of notice were the news-letters which, whoever invented them, 
were creditable to the ingenuity of the inventor. They con- 
sisted of recitals of the news of the day, printed on a half sheet 
of writing paper, the other half left blank for the purchaser to 
write his own private communications. Thus the country resi- 
dent got from his town correspondent a letter and newspaper 
combined. One Mr. Dawkes was accustomed to print a news- 
paper of this kind, for which he invited purchasers in the 
following announcement :—‘ This letter will be done on good 
‘writing paper, and blank space left that every gentleman may 
‘write his own private business. It will be useful to improve 
‘the younger sort in writing a curious hand.’ The precise date 
when these interesting letter-newspapers were discontinued is 
unknown, but Mr. Grant states that he has ascertained the ex- 
istence of one as recent as 1712. None of our present London 
newspapers go back to a date carlier than the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, except the London Gazette, which has 
ceased to be a newspaper at all, never by any chance containing 
anything but official announcements and advertisements. This 
was established in 1665, and as in its early issues it did not 
disdain to give current news, it had to report the great fire of 
London, which happened before it was a year old. Only the 
driest details, however, of the calamity were mentioned. 
Picturesque reporting was a thing of the future. 

The reports of the proceedings in Parliament made the first 
great demand on space, and led to the enlargement of the 
newspapers from their original puny dimensions; but even 
after the privilege of reporting had been conceded by the two 
houses of the legislature, which it was, tacitly, though not 
formally, towards the close of the last century, it was long before 
the reports took the elaborate form in which we are accustomed 
to see them. To the Morning Chronicle, under the management 
of Mr. Perry, belongs the credit of having been the first of the 
London journals to bring out full Parliamentary reports on the 
morning after the speeches were delivered, and one cannot but 
feel a passing regret that a journal which, in that, and in so 
many other ways, did such good service to the cause of free 
government in England should have ceased to exist. It closed 
its career of ninety years’ duration in 1859. 

Of the morning papers at present published in London, only 
four—the Times, the Morning Post, the Morning Advertiser, and 
the Pubiie Ledger—are older than the century. Regarding the 
last-named of these, which probably few readers of these pages 
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have ever seen, it may be remarked that its title is all that 
remains to it of the journalin which Oliver Goldsmith wrote the 
letters which obtained so much contemporary celebrity under 
the signature of ‘A Citizen of the World.’ Its present descrip- 
tion, following Mitchell’s Directory, is ‘exclusively commercial, 
‘and what may seem rather dull and dry to all but buyers and 
‘sellers ; full of coffee and cocoa, cotton and corn, rice and sugar, 
‘tallow and tea, exports and imports, drawbacks and duties.’ ‘he 
Daily Courant, which has long passed from among living news- 
papers, is usually spoken of as the first daily paper, and it was 
no doubt the first which ever attained to any position, though it 
would appear that a small diurnal sheet had a short lease of life 
somewhat earlier. The Courant was first published in 1702. 
The date has been disputed, but we agree with Mr. Grant that 
the balance of evidence is in favour of the year named. It was 
printed only on one side, and was smaller in size than a leaf of 
the Saturday Review. The proprietor announced in his openin 
address that his paper was ‘designed to give all the materi 
neWSs as soon as every post arrives,’ and was ‘confined to half 
the compass of existing journals, to save the public at least half 
the impertinence of ordinary newspapers.’ 

It is of existing newspapers, however, and more par- 
ticularly of the extraordinary development of their manu- 
facture and sale which has taken place since the year 1855, from: 
which a new era in the history of journalism must be dated, 
that we desire principally to speak. What is known of early 
newspaper history, and more than is known with certainty, has 
been too often written to need repetition. Since the date 
named, however, the production of newspapers in these kingdoms 
has undergone a revolution. The newspaper has ceased to be 
an article of luxury, and has become a necessary of life. The 
change began with the introduction of cheap papers. It may be 
noted, however, that notwithstanding their high price, news- 
papers had, gone on extending their circulation, for some years, in 
a degree far beyond the growth of the population. In 1753 the 
number of stamps issued for English newspapers was 7,411,757, 
the population being at that time 6,186,336. In 1853, just 
before the compulsory stamp was abolished, the issue of stamps 
had reached 128,178,900, the population being, according to the 
census of 1851, 27,724,849. While, therefore, the population 
was little more than quadrupled, the newspapers circulated had 
multiplied by seventeen. But it was the abolition of the stamp 
as a compulsory impost by Parliament in 1855 which gave the 
first impulse to the extraordinary development of newspaper 
enterprise of which the results are before us. Perhaps it would 
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be more strictly correct to say that the very first impulse was 
given by the abolition of the advertisement duty in 1853, though 
the effect of that measure was a good deal less obvious. Prior 
to this, every advertisement, of whatever character, was 
subject to a duty of eighteenpence. Down to 1833, the duty 
had been 3s. 6d. This charge was irrespective of the length 
of the advertisement, and was levied indiscriminately on the 
announcement that a cook or coachman wanted a place and on 
the manifesto of a Parliamentary candidate, or the prospectuses 
of public companies. This affected newspaper enterprise in 
more ways than would be apparent at first sight. No credit for 
the duty was given by the Government. So many advertise- 
ments as the newspaper contained, so many eighteenpences had 
the proprietor to hand over to the revenue officer immediately 
after the publication of his journal; and as a great number of 
his best clients paid him but once or twice a year, the demand 
upon capital in papers of large advertising connection had a 
great effect in keeping the business in few hands. It was 
impossible to start a paper upon the strength of advertisements 
alone. Remuneration in the case of a new journal had to be 
looked for from circulation, and thus the printing of cheap 
newspapers was practically out of the question. There was no 
great increase of new papers, however, till the stamp had been 
got rid of. Originally imposed in 1713, the stamp duty was 
fourpence on each copy of every newspaper down to 1836, when 
it was reduced to a penny. ‘The reduction brought down the 
ordinary price of the newspapers from sevenpence to fourpence 
or fivepence, but it was not deemed possible to sell a daily paper 
for less than the last-named sum. An attempt todo it had been 
made by the proprietors of the Daily News, which was 
started in 1846, and deserves mention as the pioneer of the 
cheap press, but the result proved so unsatisfactory that the new 
journal had to raise its price to that of its rivals. The contro- 
versy which was carried on over the proposed abolition of the 
stamp is now all but forgotten, but for years it was of the most 
acrimonious character. The retention of the impost was openly 
and ably defended, more particularly by the Times, on protec- 
tionist principles. It was said that if it were given up the 
existing journals, upon which immense capital had been 
expended, would be plundered by unprincipled printers, and 
undersold at the very doors of their own offices. The possibility 
of establishing a copyright in news was seriously canvassed, 
but only to be given up as hopeless. It was argued by others 
that to get rid of the stamp would be to flood the country with 
libellous, indecent, and seditious publications. It is needless 
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now to point out how these sinister predictions have been 
disappointed. It was strange that the Times and the other 
advocates of protection should not have seen that daily papers, at 
any rate, could not copy from their contemporaries, from the 
necessity they would be under of going to press at the same 
hour. As a matter of fact the penny papers have from the 
beginning had their o‘\n sources of information. Had it been 
otherwise they could never have succeeded. Nobody would 
have cared to wait a whole day for the Telegraph, to read 
exciting news, for the sake of getting it at a cheaper rate than that 
at which the Timescould supply it. And then as to the character 
of the cheap journals, perhaps this is the place to say (speaking 
broadly) that they have not proved inferior to their high-priced 
competitors. None of them have been indecent, libellous, or 
seditious. There is room for improvement in both classes, 
but the one needs it about as much as the other. The 
abolition of the paper duty in 1861 enabled the cheap journals 
to give a better article for the money, but its effect was less than 
the advocates of repeal had anticipated, and so far as London 
was concerned, at all events, it did not result in the appearance 
of any new daily journal. 

The best way to illustrate the marvellous growth of the 
newspaper press since 1835, would be to take the Newspaper 
Directory of that year, and compare the statistics with those of 
1871. It appears, however, that the issue of the Directory for 
1855 was suspended, owing to the illness of its conductor, Mr. 
Charles Mitchell. We are therefore constrained to take the 
figures of the following year, 1856, by which time a few, but 
only a very few, of the new ventures, the proprietors of which 
had been waiting for the stamp duty to be taken off, had come 
into being. We find, then, in January, 1856, six months after 
the Act abolishing the stamp had received the royal assent, the 
following papers in Great Britain and Ireland :—In London 
there were eight morning and seven evening papers. The 
weekly and other papers issued in London were 137. In the 
English counties there were published 378 papers; in Wales, 
eighteen ; in Scotland, 118; in Ireland, 113; and in the Isle of 
Man, five, making a grand total of 784. Two or three papers 
which at this time occupied a conspicuous position, have 
since disappeared. Among them is the Morning Herald, 
which had seen many vicissitudes, and was at one time a highly 
influential paper, but which finally ceased to appear at the close 
of 1869, after an existence of eighty-nine years. From the 
ranks of evening journalism we miss the Sun, which ceased to 
shine only last year; and from among the weeklies, the Leader, 
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which for two or three years was one of the most ably written 
papers in London, and made considerable way, although both 
in politics and in religion it advocated views which even’ 
now would be regarded as something more than ‘advanced.’ 
With this brief reference to departed newspaper fame, let us 
look at the present position of the press of this country, as pre- 
sented in the Newspaper Press Directory. In London there 
are published a total of 268 papers. Fifteen are classed as 
morning journals; but since the beginning of last year two of 
the number (the Suz, which for a short time was both a morn- 
ing and evening paper, and the London Figaro) have disappeared ; 
the first has ceased to be published, and the second has become 
a weekly paper. The evening papers at the beginning of last 
year numbered seven; but one of these, the Situation, repre- 
senting the Bonapartist party in France, is no longer published. 
The weekly papersare 249. Of these no fewer than forty-six are 
of purely local interest, their circulation being confined to the 
districts in London and its immediate suburbs in which they 
are printed. Twenty-four papers are in the conventional sense 
of the term, religious. If we include the Spectator, and it is as 
much a representative of Broad Church views as the Lecord is 
an organ of the Evangelicals, the number would be twenty-five. 
Of these eight are conducted on the principles of the Church 
of England. ‘Three belong to the Congregationalists; the 
Wesleyan Methodists own three papers; the Quakers, one; the 
Baptists, one; the Presbyterians, one; and the Unitarians one. 
The Jews have two organs in London, and the Roman Catholics 
five. The Tab/et is the only Roman Catholic paper which has 
aay pretensions to literary excellence, and, like all the papers 
now printed in London which represent Romish views is ultra- 
montane. Two or three years ago, the liberal section of the 
English Catholics, with Lord Acton at their head, started an 
organ of their own, the Chronicle, which was conducted with 
much ability. It was, however, we believe, read by Protestants 
as much as by Catholics, and it obtained so little support that 
its discontinuance became a necessity. It is perhaps worthy of 
note here that only one publication exists in London of sufficient 
pretensions to be regarded as a newspaper which avowedly 
represents secularist, or atheistical views. There is one other 
which must perhaps be looked upon as hostile to religion ; but 
with these exceptions the whole of the metropolitan press is at 
least negatively Christian. We may add that the accredited 
organ of the London workmen in matters concerning trade 
interests, is at least as free from irreligious bias as any weekly 
journal iu the metropolis. To those ae are familiar with the 
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open atheism of several German and French papers of large 
circulation and influence, these facts will be suggestive. Even 
in the United States we know of more than one paper conducted 
with an ability which can only be called satanic, in which 
Christianity, and everything Christian, are weekly held up to 
opprobrium. The representatives, in the London press, of art, 
literature, and science, number about thirty, without reckoning 
the medical journals, of which there are several. Not only 
are the doctors, lawyers, and the army and navy possessed of 
professional organs, but we find such journals as the Bakers’ 
Record, the Grocer, the Draper, the Journal of Gas Lighting, the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Guardian, the Pawnbrokers’ Gazette, and 
the Telegraph and Railway Era. 

The papers published in the English counties number 851 ; 
Wales has fifty-three, Scotland 131; Ireland 138, and the 
islands lying off our coast sixteen. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
have, as may be supposed, many more newspapers than any other 
English counties. In the former ninety-one are printed, in 
the latter ninety-nine. Liverpool has fourteen newspapers— 
a greater number than any other provincial town. Manchester 
has nine, Birmingham nine, and Leeds six. 

The increased sale of individual journals has kept pace with 
the increase in their aggregate number. It would be of interest 
to learn the total of copies produced every day and week through- 
out the kingdom, but there no materials from which anything 
like an accurate statement could be compiled. Mr. Grant 
estimates—but his calculation can be little more than a guess— 
that in 1870 the aggregate newspaper circulation in these 
kingdoms was not less than 100,000,000. In London alone we 
have two papers which print on the average over 100,000 copies 
aday. ‘Three others each circulate, it is believed, about 70,000 
daily. Of course the sale varies greatly according as there is 
much or little to excite the curiosity and interest of readers. 
On some days during the French and German war the public 
seemed prepared to consume any quantity of newspapers which 
could be produced, and the sale was limited only by the powers 
of production of the respective offices. Not only were the 
printing machines taxed to the utmost, but the raw material 
sometimes ran short, and the story goes how, on one eventful 
day, the manager of a daily paper which had been singularly 
successful in getting full and early news, was seen frantically 
rushing about in a hansom from one end of London to the 
other, buying up every scrap of white paper which could be 
made to take printers’ ink, at the vendors’ own prices. The 
sale of papers at the railway stations fifteen years ago was in its 
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infancy. What it is now we have no means of ascertaining, for 
Messrs. Smith and Son do not publish the statistics of their 
enormous business; but it may be truthfully said of those 
gentlemen that they have created a new industry. It is obvious 
to every traveller by rail that they must employ many hundreds 
of men and boys. Of the latter it ought to be stated that they 
are carefully looked after, and, behaving well, have excellent 
opportunities of getting on. More than one of ‘Smith’s boys’ 
are now publishers of London newspapers. 

The rapid production which is essential to the prodigious sale 
now enjoyed by some of the penny papers is effected only 
by means of greatly improved mechanical appliances. The 
Standard and Telegraph must get their enormous issues printed 
in three or four hours, for no manufactured article is so perish- 
able as a newspaper. It must reach the various centres of 
distribution before a given hour, or it will be simply waste- 
paper. The technical details of the processes employed cannot 
here be explained at length. Several printing-machines are at 
work simultaneously ; but as the type is only set up once, a cast 
is taken of each page, as soon as it is made up, in plastic 
material which speedily hardens, and forms a mould into which 
fused type metal is poured, and facsimile after facsimile of the 
original type is produced with a rapidity which is inconceivable 
to those who have not witnessed it. Stereotyping and steam- 
printing, so far as newspapers are concerned, are, in fact, 
almost as great an advance upon ordinary manual composition 
and the old presses, as printing itself was upon handwriting. 

The inquiry is of great interest, how far the new conditions 
of newspaper production have modified the character of the 
daily press; for it is, of course, the daily papers principally 
which have been affected, and it is to the daily papers of 
London alone that what we have immediately to say is meant to 
apply. It was not altogether without apprehension that some 
ot the advocates of cheap newspapers on principle watched their 
appearance. The change, they feared, might be accompanied 
by a deterioration of character, both intellectual and moral. 
As to the latter, we have already remarked that the sinister 
prophecies have not come true. We are not quite sure, 
however, that there are not circumstances in the new state 
of things calculated to tell against improvement, at any rate. 
The first effect of excessive cheapness is to throw a news- 
paper on its advertisements for remuneration. No practical 
acquaintance with the subject is necessary to make it clear that 
a paper like the Standard or Daily News cannot be sold at a 
penny without a loss. The obvious danger resulting from this 
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state of things is, that the proprietors will be tempted to insert 
any announcement for which they are sufficiently paid. So far, 
it must be allowed, this has not happened. On the contrary, 
with some exceptions, which it is to be hoped are attributable to 
oversight, a marked improvement has taken place in the con- 
duct of the advertising department of all the London daily 
papers. Not only are announcements offensive to decency 
excluded, but the general principle of editorial responsibility 
for the advertising columns has come to be recognised. It 
is not, of course, to be supposed that the editor guarantees 
the truthfulness of an advertiser who informs the world through 
the newspaper that he sells the best tea or the cheapest over- 
coats. To such matters the principle caveat emptor is fairly 
applicable. But it is understood that, so far as editorial vigi- 
lance can prevent it, no announcement shall appear which is 
intended to promote a dishonest or immoral purpose. A glance 
at more than one paper on almost any day will show that 
greater watchfulness is desirable, but it is much that the duty 
of exercising it should be admitted at all. We can remember 
when it was not. What is to be feared from the almost 
exclusive dependence on advertisements which has become neces- 
sary, is that the literary conduct of the paper should insensibly 
be guided by counting-house considerations. The ways in 
which these considerations can be brought to bear upon an 
editor are as subtle as they are numerous, and at times they are 
all but irresistible. As an example, it may be remarked that 
no class of advertisements is so profitable as the prospectuses of 
public companies, and in order to obtain these a regular system 
of canvassing is resorted to by all but two or three of the 
papers. The order for insertion is generally given only upon 
condition of some sort of reference to the undertaking in the 
commercial columns of the paper. In many cases suck a refer- 
ence is perfectly legitimate; but there are others in which, 
though nothing may be said of a laudatory character, the very 
mention of the enterprise is objectionable, as seeming to the 
uninitiated to imply some sort of approval of what the editor 
knows to be an unsound speculation. As competition grows 
keener, one cannot but fear that reticence and vigilance in this 
particular will tend to decline rather than increase. 

Regarding, however, more particularly the literary quality of 
the daily press under the new régime, the most obvious remark to 
make is, that it has in a great measure destroyed the individuality 
of the papers. Down to the period of the abolition of the com- 
pulsory stamp, with some slight exceptions not needful to notice, 
every newspaper establishment was a separate and independent 
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organization, Its news was as much its own as its leading 
articles. As papers became cheap, however, the principle of 
combination began to be applied to reduce expenditure, and it 
has extended so much of late that a very large part of every 
morning paper is now exactly like a very large part of every 
other. The principle was first applied to the foreign news, and 
in connection with that department Mr. Reuter and his tele- 
grams claim a few words. Some dozen years ago, or rather 
more, readers began to observe now and then a piece of news in 
the papers prefaced by the statement that it had been received 
at Mr. Reuter’s office. Everybody wondered who Mr. Reuter 
was, and to this day his name is one of mystery to not a few. 
It may be stated, then, that he is by birth a Prussian citizen, 
having been born at Cassel in- 1821. Long before he had been 
heard of in Kngland, and while still a young man, Mr. Reuter 
conceived the notion that it was possible to accelerate the 
despatch of news, which five-and-twenty years ago was tardy in 
the extreme. Before the extension of the electric telegraph to 
the Continent, he had organized a service of carrier-pigeons 
and post-horses, by means of which intelligence was rapidly 
exchanged between Paris, Brussels, and Berlin, and no sooner 
was the first Continental line of telegraph made accessible to the 
public for the transmission of news (the_line from Berlin to 
Aix-la-Chapelle opened in. 1849), than Mr. Reuter established 
himself at the latter place, and from that time he has steadily 
extended his ramifications till his system of inter-communication 
may be fairly said to embrace the whole civilized world. He first 
established himself in London in October, 1851. It was in the 
month of November in that year that England was put into 
telegraphic communication with the Continent by the successful 
submersion of the submarine cable between Dover and Calais, 
after previous failure. It was some years, however, after this 
before Mr. Reuter became known to newspaper readers. His 
overtures to the editors were persistently rejected, and it was 
not until the Russian war had made some progress that he met 
with any success. His first regular contracts with the papers 
began only in 1858. Towards the close of that year Continental 
politics began to excite considerable interest in England, and 
the next year brought forth events which put Mr. Reuter to the 
test and established his reputation. It was in that year only 
that the Times accepted his telegrams. His first great success 
was the Emperor Napoleon’s speech on New Year’s Day, 1859, 
which foreshadowed the war with Austria, and when that war 
actually broke out he spared no exertions to get the earliest 
intelligence of its progress. He had his own reporters with 
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the French, the Austrian, and the Piedmontese armies; and 
whatever doubts there might have been previous to the 
campaign, it was perfectly clear after it that Mr. Reuter had 
made himself indispensable as a purveyor of news. On two or 
three notable occasions subsequently he succeeded in obtainin 
important news before the governments most deeply interested. 
This was notably the case in December, 1861, on. which occasion 
he was the first to inform the English Ministry of the seizure of 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason in the Trent by the government 
of Washington. He had a like success in 1865, when President 
Lincoln was assassinated, the news reaching him some few 
hours before it was known to the American Miziister in 
London. The promptitude with which the most preminent 
events of the late war were communicated to the papers by 
Mr. Reuter, and the general accuracy of the intelligence, are in 
everyone’s recollection. A striking testimony was, we are 
informed, borne to Mr. Reuter’s exertions at this period by a 
high official at Berlin not long ago. The personage in question 
remarked on a public occasion, that the first news of the German 
successes constantly reached Berlin in the form of a Reuter’s 
telegram from London. The organization necessary to secure 
. results such as these is, as must be evident, of the most elaborate 
character. In several of the larger capitals— Paris more particu- 
larly—a regular office is kept up, but in every considerable city 
an agent has to be retained, who is paid a salary whether he 
sends news or not. It must generally happen, indeed, that the 
agent in the less important towns best fulfils his duty by doing 
nothing. If he used the wires continually for trivial matters, 
he would simply involve his employer in useless expenditure. It 
is evident, however, that some one must be retained almost 
everywhere, and we believe that there is no considerable port in 
any part of the world where Mr. Reuter has not a representative. 
Little news comes by wire from India, but six agencies are 
maintained in that country, and two in Egypt, and thus no 
event of importance can occur in connection with our great 
Eastern dependency without being duly reported. The assas- 
sination of Chief Justice Norman at Calcutta, in September 
last, was communicated to the London papers within three or 
four hours after the perpetration of the crime, and the Times got 
its first information of the event from Mr. Reuter, though that 
journal retains an active correspondent of its own in Calcutta, 
who telegraphs the news without regard to expense. On the 
more recent occasion of Lord Mayo’s death, both Mr. Reuter 
and the Times were anticipated by the official despatches, which 
is sufficiently explained by the fact that the crime was com- 
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mitted in a remote and almost inaccessible island. All the 
European journals receive the English news through Mr. Reuter’s 
agency. Those of Holland and Belgium are supplied direct 
from London, and the same is the case with the Spanish and 
Portuguese papers, to which the English news is sent by the 
Falmouth and Gibraltar cable. The French journals get their 
foreign news through the medium of the Havas-Bullier agency, 
the German through the office of Mr. Wolf at Berlin, and the 
Italian throug!. ‘!:¢ Stefano agency at Florence, all of which are 
in correspondence with Mr. Keuter’s central office in London. 
It ought here to be added that the most implicit trust is now 
put in Mr. Reuter’s good faith by the conductors of the journals. 
His information occasionally turns out incorrect, but that it is 
always furnished with entire belief in its truth there is no 
doubt. Mr. Reuter last year received from the brother of the 
late Prince Consort the dignity of baron in acknowledgment 
of his public services; and it is only fair to a foreigner who 
has become a naturalized English subject, and is well known 
to be proud of his adopted nationality, to say that he enjoys 
deservedly the high respect of his fellow-citizens in London. 
His position is one of great influence, and in the hands of a 
less honourable man might easily be perverted to disreputable 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding, however, the convenience of such a system 
of purveying news as that organized by Mr. Reuter, it must be 
admitted that it is liable to other objections besides the very 
obvious one remarked upon, of the sameness which it gives to all 
the newspapers, so far as their foreign intelligence is concerned. 
It does diminish the editorial sense of responsibility. Mr. 
Reuter’s despatches are printed exactly as they are received, the 
only liberty reserved by the editors being that of omission, and 
this is very rarely exercised. In many cases it is not possible 
to comment on the news in the same issue in which it appears, 
and the reader is left without any editorial appreciation of the 
facts reported, or anything to guide his judgment as to whether 
what is reported be fact or not. It appears to us that the 
establishment of Mr. Reuter’s agency had a distinctly prejudicial 
effect, after a short time, on the character of all the daily papers 
in the matter of foreign affairs. The collection of all the more 
striking news being safely provided for, the general current of 
affairs in Continental countries was left to a great extent 
unnoticed. From time to time spasmodic efforts were made b 
two or three papers in the way of improvement ; but it must be 
owned that for some years, up to the outbreak of the late war, 
foreign intelligence was very indifferently supplied to the 
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English reader, and sound appreciation and clear exposition of 
its meaning was even rarer. It will hardly be believed, in a 
few years to come, that the Italian Government had in 1870 
taken the momentous resolution to annex Rome, and that the 
subject was being daily discussed in the Florence papers for 
some considerable time before any notice of the fact was taken 
in London. This was attributable, no doubt, to the absorbing 
interest of the war. After that eventful struggle had begun, 
there was no want of enterprise on the part of the English 
papers in obtaining news of its progress, and we think that 
Continental affairs generally have been since very much better 
attended to than formerly. 

The leading article writing in the daily papers does not 
seem to have deteriorated since the era of cheapness, if we 
except the straining after sensational effect which the success 
of one paper appears to have stimulated two or three others to 
imitate. But it has been said that reporting is on the decline, 
and we fear it must be allowed that there is some ground 
for the assertion. The only papers which now profess to give 
anything like full reports of the proceedings in Parliament are 
the Times and Standard, and the Times alone, in virtue of its 


. large available space, and thenumber and ability of its reporting 


staff, is able on great occasions to reproduce the debates of both 
Houses with sufficient amplitude. The excellence of the Times 
Parliamentary reports has always been pointed to as a marvel of 
newspaper enterprise and organization, and it has been pretty 
generally supposed that nothing like them has ever been pro- 
duced elsewhere. This impression, however, flattering as it may 
be to our national vanity, is certainly not correct. The authorized 
reports of the French Chambers, as they appeared in the 
Moniteur, say four or five years ago, under M. Wittersheim’s 
supervision, were fully equal to anything ever achieved in this 
country, and in some respects superior. We refer more parti- 
cularly to the absence of slipshod composition and faulty con- 
struction. We have perused pages of an important debate 
without encountering a bit of clumsy syntax or a foggy sen- 
tence, which is more than we can say of the best reported 
English debates. Lucidity is too little studied by our reporters, 
and we are afraid that in this respect they are not improving. 
Some of the superiority which we have claimed for the French 
reporters is due very probably to the speakers, and it must be borne 
in mind that the members of the Senate and Legislative Body 
enjoyed the privilege of correcting the proofs of their speeches. 
M. Thiers, after one of his great efforts, usually spent a large 
portion of the night in the Moniteur office in this work, but the 
No, ex, RR 
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rivilege was of course rarely used, except by the leading par- 
iamentary orators. In the matter of accuracy there is seldom 
much to complain of in the 7imes, Parliamentary reports, but the 
necessity of cutting down the speeches delivered after midnight, 
which increased circulation, and the need of catching early morn- 
ing trains to the country, impose on the reporters, has resulted 
very often of late in important matters being slurred over, if 
not, as has sometimes happened, lost sight of altogether. It has 
thus come to pass that we have no complete record of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings at all. The common notion that ‘ Hansard’s 
Debates,’—which are habitually referred to as authoritative—con- 
stitute such a record is erroneous. Hansard’s reports are not, 
as is popularly supposed, furnished by a special body of 
reporters ; they are simply a compilation from the various news- 
paper reports, carefully collated, with the corrections of the 
speakers in some cases; and thus it happens that if the news- 
papers are compelled to suppress a debate, it is lost to the world 
for ever. In some cases this may not be of great importance, 
but on the whole it does seem desirable that the proceedings of 
a body like the Parliament of this empire should somewhere be 
fully and accurately recorded, and that without reference to the 
hour when the Speaker leaves the chair. 

Whatever be the case as regards the Parliamentary debates, 
there is no doubt that the reporting of speeches in the country 
is not so well done as it used to be. This may be attributed chiefly 
to the way in which such speeches are now generaliy provided 
for. In place of being reported by a regular and responsible 
attaché of the London papers sent down for the purpose, they 
are almost invariably supplied by a correspondent on the spot, 
or by a speculating reporter, who goes to the meeting at his 
own cost, relying on the insertion of his reports for his remune- 
ration, and in either case the object aimed at is not accuracy or 
elegance, but simply to get as large an amount of copy printed 
in as many different papers as possible. It strikes us that public 
men have really some ground of complaint against this practice. 
If the Times, for example, thinks it worth while to give three 
columns to a speech of Mr. Gladstone in Yorkshire, or in Wales, 
and then uses the report as the text of a leading article, it is 
bound to ascertain that the report is furnished by a shorthand 
writer competent for his work. That this has not been done on 
some recent occasions is only too evident. Another fruitful 
cause of the bad reporting of speeches in the country which has 
been complained of lately is the use of the telegraph. Every- 
body who is in the habit of receiving telegrams has been 
annoyed by the distortions of meaning which the messages often 
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suffer in transmission ; and when two or three columns of 
manuscript, not too legibly written, have to be despatched in an » 
hour or two, it is to be expected that errors should arise. The 

readers of such of the extra-Parliamentary utterances of last 

autumn as were forwarded to London by the wires might have 

detected them by the score. Some of Lord Shaftesbury’s speeches 

at Glasgow, which the Times incurred considerable expense in 

telegraphing specially for its own use, were sadly mangled. The 

noble earl must have been a little surprised to find him- 

self talking of M. Renan’s penitential book, the ‘ Vie de Jesus ;’ 

pestilential he called it, no doubt. But there is little probability 

that the public will ever again be content to wait for the post, 

or even the express train, for news of great interest, and we 

must look for greater accuracy in telegraphic reporting, to im- 

proved apparatus, and the better education of the operators. 

This latter desideratum, thanks to the well-directed energy of 
Mr. Scudamore, seems in a fair way to be supplied. 

One rather extraordinary effect of the revolution which has 
taken place in the conditions of daily journalism in London is 
the virtual extinction of evening papers. The Swn and the 
Globe, not only at one time enjoyed a large circulation, but being 


' published late in the afternoon, were very complete evening 


newspapers. But while the Swn (as already remarked) is no 
longer printed, the Globe, though still published, and widely 
circulated, has ceased practically to be an evening paper. The 
same must be said of its younger competitors, the Pa//-Mall 
Gazette and the Echo. Journals printed at one o’clock in the 
day cannot, in the nature of things, be much more than re- 
prints of the morning papers. It is true that the Globe, as 
well as the Pall-Mall and the Echo, publishes later editions 
containing the foreign telegrams, the result of races run during 
the afternoon, and occasionally other matters of greater or less 
interest, but their articles remain untouched, though (written 
as they must be early in the day) they have become terribly 
stale. The low price at which the papers are produced, 
necessarily low in these days we admit, is directly the cause 
of this. When the price of the: Globe or the Sun was five- 
pence for a single sheet, a smaller sale was sufficient to remune- 
rate the proprietors. A thoroughly good evening paper, fresh 
in its comments, as well as its news, would no doubt be 
appreciated, but such a paper could not be printed much before 
six o’clock, and it would at that hour be printed, we suppose, 
only for the waste-paper dealer. It could not, by any organiza- 
tion, the cost of which woukl leave a margin for profit, be dis- 
tributed over the immense area in which a London paper, now 
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that so many thousands of Londoners live out of town, has to 
seek its purchasers. 

The growth of the provincial press, including that of Scotland 
and Ireland, is even more recent than that of the metropolis, 
and isin some respects more remarkable. A century and a half 
ago there were exceedingly few country journals. ‘The earliest, 
according to Mitchell, was the Stamford Mercury, which appeared 
in 1695; the next in order of time were the Worcester Journal, 
1709, Nottingham Journal, 1710, Newcastle Courant, 1711, 
Hereford Journal, 1713, Kentish Gazette, 1717, Leeds Mercury, 
1718, Northampton Mercury, Norwich Mercury, and Salisbury 
Journal, 1720, Gloucester Journal, 1722, Reading Mercury, 
1723, Chester Courant, 1730, Derby Mercury, 1732, Bristol 
Times, 1735, Birmingham Gazette and Coventry Standard, 1741, 
Bath Journal, 1742, Cambridge Chronicle, 1744, Oxford Journal, 
and Leicester Journal, 1753, Leeds Intelligencer, 1754, and Bath 
Chronicle, 1757. An obscure journal or two besides these may 
possibly have existed and since expired, leaving no record 
behind, but the cases, if any did occur, were certainly very few. 
A provincial newspaper, 100 years ago or more, seems to have 
been almost always a successful speculation, and of the journals 
established before 1800 nearly all remain to thisday. We are 
safe in saying that up to 1760, the provincial press of this 
country was represented by less than thirty papers. The geo- 
graphical distribution of these journals is worthy of notice. Bath, 
Cambridge, Norwich and Reading had their newspapers some- 
thing like a century before Manchester possessed one, and a very 
long time before Liverpool. Intellectual activity, like mechanical 
industry, has taken a northward flight. We have not com- 
pared the total numbers of journals published north and south 
of the Trent, but the. statistics of the daily papers given in 
Mitchell show that while in the East, West, and South of Eng- 
land, there are but sixteen (some of which can only by a stretch 
of courtesy be called newspapers at all), in the Midland and 
Northern towns there are no fewer than fifty, and many of 
these in hardly any respect inferior to the best London pupers. 
Several of the provincial journals established in the early part of 
the last century have contined in the hands of descendants of 
their originators. The Stamford Mercury, which has been 
published without interruption for 176 years, has been, if 
not from its commencement, at least for a very long 
period, in the possession of the same family. The 
Leeds Mercury is another instance, with this qualification, 
that the date of its becoming the property of the late 
Mr. Baines is not that assigned above, as that of the starting 
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of the paper. Its publication had been dropped for about a 
dozen years, and was resumed. The Newcastle Courant during 
its long life of 160 years has had but six successive proprietors. 
The Leicester Journal, too, which is nearly 120 years old, is still 
the property of the first proprietor’s descendants. 

In Wales there is no newspaper older than the present cen- 
tury. Most have been established within a very recent period. 
The most noteworthy fact in connection with the Welsh press 
is the number of papers printed in the vernacular language. 
These are no fewer than eight, and there is also a paper printed 
in Welsh at Liverpool. The ‘native press’ of Wales is of very 
modern origin, the oldest of its representatives dating only 
from 1855. It is intensely ‘national,’ and it might be worth 
while for our Government to appoint a competent Welsh scholar 
to read and report upon its utterances from time to time, as the 
Indian Government does with the vernacular papers of that 
country. The real feelings of the Welsh people would be got at 
in this way more correctly perhaps than in any other. It may 
be noted that only one paper printed in Welsh professes Con- 
servative politics, the Dywysogaeth (Anglicé, The Principality), 
published at Rhyl. We will add, while on this subject, for the 
benefit of ethnologists and politicians alike, that there is no 
‘national’ press in Scotland, and the so-called national papers 
of Ireland are, as is well known, compelled to vent their treason 
in English. So far as we can learn there is not a single news- 
paper published in the Irish language. 

None of the early country papers appeared oftener than once 
a week, and miserable sheets they were. An inspection of the 
early numbers of some of them, carefully filed and still pre- 
served by the present proprietors, makes one wonder where 
subscribers were to be found willing to pay sevenpence a piece for 
such meagre records of the news in sufficient numbers to make 
the publication remunerative. No doubt their expenses were 
small. They consisted almost entirely of extracts from the 
London papers, and of advertisements, which from the first 
appear to have been a prominent feature in country papers. 
There was no organization for reporting local news, and even 
such matters as the county assizes, which are now recorded at 
somewhat wearisome length, were dismissed in a dozen lines, in 
this wise :—-Our assizes were held yesterday, the following were 
cast for death (here follow the names), the following were sen- 
tenced to transportation for life (another list of names), the 
following were acquitted, and so forth. This, omitting the 
particulars, is a nearly verbatim copy of the assize reports in 
several early numbers of the Leicester Journal. It was this 
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‘paper, by the way, which was said to have printed several 
chapters of the Bible in consecutive numbers for want of matter 
to fill up. The stury was contradicted by the editor of the 
paper some years ago, after a careful examination of the files in 
his office, but it has from time to time re-appeared, and will no 
doubt ‘ go the round’ again ; it is too tempting to sub-editors to 
be allowed to die. Mr. Grant mentions the story, but omits the 
name of the paper, and omits also to notice the contradiction. 
Of the weekly provincial papers, as they exist at present, little 
need be said; they are for the most part intensely respectable, 
excessively cautious in reporting and in comment, and a trifle 
dull. In these days general news does not bear keeping for 
many days, and, though most of the provincial weeklies give a 
selection or compendium—in some cases very admirable 
selections and compendiums—tliey reserve their space mainly 
for local matters. 

The daily provincial journals, many of them offshoots of the 
old weeklics, are the most remarkable illustrations of the enor- 
mous development of newspaper enterprise within the last few 
years, and deserve much more than a passing notice. In 
speaking of them we shall include the Seotch with the English 
papers, as there are no differences to warrant a distinction. 

The total number of provincial daily papers in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, at the beginning of this vear, was seventy- 
seven. Of the whole number, sixty-three are printed in 
England, two in Wales, and twelve in Scotiand. The English 
provincial duwily press is not yet a quarter of a century 
old. Even Manchester had not a daily paper till after the 
abolition of the stamp in 1855. The Guardian and Examiner of 
that city then began to be published every morning, and from 
that time to the present have kept up a persistent, but it must 
be said strictly honourable rivalry in the race of improvement, 
till they have won a character which fuirly entitles them to take 
rank at the head of the provincial press. A first-class provincial 
daily, such as the papers just named—and the same may be 
said of the Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow papers—is in no respect less complete than a first-class 
London paper. ‘To begin with the foreign telegrams; the 
reader of the Manchester Examiner or the Leeds Mercury has 
before him every morning the very same despatches from the 
Continent, America, or India, which the Zimes or the Daily News 
lays before its readers in London. This advantage is secured 
to provincial readers by the organization called the Press 
Association. This association is yet only two yearsold. It was 
formed on the transfer of the telegraphs to the Government in 
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1870, for the purpose of supplying news from all parts of the 
country to the provincial papers mainly, though its operations 
are not confined to these. Previous to its formation the tele- 
graph companies themselves forwarded every night a summary 
of news to provincial journals, but it was not systematically 
collected, nor so comprehensive as its receivers desired. The 
new association at once purchased of Mr. Reuter the exclusive 
right of sending his telegrams into the provinces. The 
despatches, as they arrive by day or night, are sent to the office 
of the association in London, simultaneously with their delivery 
at the offices of the London papers, and are immediately wired 
to all the provincial journals which have contracted to receive 
them. For another equally important feature of the day’s 
news—the Parliamentary reports—a complete arrangement 
exists. At one period both the Manchester Guardian and Man- 
chester Examiner kept a staff of Parliamentary reporters of their 
own in London, and received from them nightly several columns 
of matter by telegraph, incurring an immense outlay, as will 
readily be believed by those who remember the cost of using 
the wires some fifteen years since. The present arrangement, 
however, is this:—The Press Association keeps a staff of 
reporters in each House of Parliament, whose reports are tele- 
graphed from the respective houses to the provincial offices as 
fast as they are written out. It does sometimes happen when 
the House of Commons sits late that the provincial papers which 
have a large circulation, are obliged to go to press with their 
first edition before the close of an important debate, or the result 
of an anxiously expected division can reach them. On such 
occasions only are their readers placed at a serious disadvantage, 
as compared with those living in or near London. The expen- 
diture incurred by several of the leading provincial journals for 
telegraphic news is much greater than that of most of the 
London daily papers. Several of them had special correspond- 
ents abroad during the late war, and Mr. Grant states that. the 
Manchester Guardian paid over £400 for telegraphing the 
account of a single battle. The war letters of the Scotsman, 
which also employed its own correspondents, on arriving in 
London, were telegraphed to Edinburgh by special wire. It is 
by means of this latest appliance of modern newspaper 
management that the Scotch papers are enabled to print, as 
they constantly do, detailed reports of matters particularly 
interesting to their readers, which occur in London Tate on the 
day preceding publication. A debate in Parliament on a Scotch 
bill, or a trial in the law couris which has not sufficient interest 
for readers in England to be reported, except in the very 
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briefest way, is often telegraphed to Edinburgh or Glasgow at 
the length of two or three columns. On some few occasions as 
many as six columns have been transmitted. The London 
correspondent of the journal engaging a special wire has the 
sole right of using it after a certain hour at night, usually six 
o’clock, and he telegraphs the latest editions of the evening 
papers almost bodily, unless he has matter of peculiar interest 
to Scotch readers, in which case he trusts to the Press Association 
to send a sufficient amount of general news. The English 
provincial papers have less need of a special wire than their 
Scotch contemporaries, as news parcels by the express trains 
leaving London early in the evening are delivered in time to be 
of service for the next morning’s papers, and only one, the 
Manchester Guardian, incurs the somewhat heavy expense. The 
Scotch papers which obtain news from London in this way are 
the Scotsman, the Edinburgh Courant, the Edinburgh Daily 
Review, the Herald and the Daily Mail of Glasgow, and the 
Dundee Advertiser, Only one Irish paper bas the use of a 
special wire, namely, the Irish Times. The charge at present 
made by the postal telegraph department for this accommodation 
is £500 per annum. Before the telegraphs passed into the 
hands of the Post-office the charge was £750. The old tele- 
graph companies discouraged the use of the wires for press 
messages, and hence the amount of telegraphic matter in the 
English newspapers has hitherto borne no proportion to that 
which appears every day, and as a matter of course, in New 
York and other cities of the United States. Under Mr. 
Scudamore’s vigorous administration, special facilities are 
offered to the journals. The charge made for press news is now 
one shilling for every hundred words, if the message is handed 
in between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and one shilling for every seventy- 
five words between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. There is also a further 
provision for the benefit of those correspondents who supply 
several newspapers with the same intelligence simultaneously, 
by which the cost is greatly diminished. If it be desired, for 
example, by a correspondent at Manchester to send the same 
message to six London papers at the same time, he is allowed to 
do so on paying twopence per hundred words for every 
additional copy of the message after the first which he requires 
to be delivered, or twopence for every seventy-five words if the 
message be forwarded during the hours from 9 a.m. to 6 
p-m. Thus, suppose a message to one paper, of 2,000 words, 
cost £1, the same message could be sent to six papers for 
£1 16s. 8d., and the charge would be no more if the six papers 
were printed in six different towns. In small towns there is 
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no provision for the reception and transmission of long press 
messages ; but the Post-office authorities hold themselves bound 
to send down competent operators for the purpose, on receiving 
notice twenty-four hours in advance that such provision will 
be required. These increased facilities, combined with the 
greater care that is now taken to secure correctness in the 
transmission of messages, and to avoid delay, will no doubt 
lead to a much more extended employment of the telegraph in 
the service of the newspapers than heretofore. We have 
noticed proofs of this within the last few months. On two or 
three occasions verbatim reports, to the extent of a column or 
two, of important judicial inquiries going on in provincial 
towns, have appeared in the late editions of the London evening 
papers of the same day. No better proof can be given that the 
new arrangements are beginning to be appreciated by the con- 
ductors of newspapers than the fact that while the money paid 
to the postal telegraph department for press messages in the 
quarter ended June 30, 1870, was £5,585 3s. 10d, the amount 
for the corresponding quarter in 1871 was £9,080 1s. 1l1d., 
showing an increase in twelve months of £3,494 18s. 1d. 

In the matter of the collection of local news, the provincial 
daily paper has a considerable advantage over the London 
journals. What may be called the local news of London is 
very indifferently reported indeed. It is in point of fact, so 
far as the editors are concerned, left to take care of itself. 
Reporters attend the law courts, the police courts, and every 
other place where events of importance may be expected to 
happen ; but a reporter cannot be stationed in every street, nor 
even at a number of ‘fixed points,’ like the police, under 
Colonel Henderson’s improved arrangements. But a fatal fire, 
a murder, or any one of the events which make up the categories 
of ‘startling occurrences,’ ‘dreadful catastrophes,’ ‘shocking 
accidents,’ and so forth, may happen anywhere, and at any 
time. It is well known that this description of news is looked 
after by that class of reporters known as penny-a-liners, and it 
is surprising—thanks to the necessity under which these gentle- 
men find themselves of earning an honest penny by some means 
—how few matters worth reporting are left unreported. But 
this system is open to serious objections. The penny-a-liners 
are not, as a body, the corrupt and disreputable class of men 
which the public believe them to be ; but since their remunera- 
tion depends upon the number of lines they can procure to be 
inserted in the papers, they are under great temptations to 
exaggerate the importance of the occurrences they record, and 
to employ a wordy and turgid style of composition, the result 
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of which is that newspaper English has come to be a byword 
with men of literary taste. London editors have long felt these 
inconveniences, but they appear unavoidable. London is too 
big to allow of its news being collected in any other way. In 
the provincial towns, populous as many of them are, it is still 
possible for the regular attachés of the newspapers to look after 
the local news themselves; and the consequence is that it is 
collected more systematically, and reported not only in a better 
literary style, but with more regard to its relative importance, 
There remain two other points of comparison to be noticed 
between the provincial and the London daily papers— the 
original writing and the general editorial conduct. On the 
first of these points Mr. Gladstone made a statement in his 
speech at Whitby, last autumn, which attracted a good deal of 
attention, and provoked some sharp comment from some of the 
London journalists. Speaking of newspaper criticisms on the 
management of affairs by his Government, the Right Honour- 
able gentleman observed :—‘ At the present moment it was in 
‘London that they (the Government) found the focus of 
‘ criticism and rebuke; and no man could fail to observe, if 
‘ he was a reader of the metropolitan papers, and if he was also 
‘a reader of the provincial papers—no man, he repeated, could 
‘ fail to observe a considerable difference of tone between them. 
‘ A considerable section of the metropolitan press had discussed 
‘ with greater severity the proceedings of Parliament during the 
‘last session thun the provincial press.’ And, in explaining 
this fact, Mr. Gladstone said that ‘the opinions of the clubs, 
‘ rather than the opinions of this great nation, are reflected in a 
‘ considerable portion of the metropolitan press.’ Mr. Gladstone 
did not say, and if he had said it, we should have ventured to 
disagree with him—that the leading article-writing in the 
provincial papers, considered as literary work, is at all worthy 
to be compared with that of the London press. Occasionally 
very able articles appear—in the Scotch papers more par- 
ticularly—but original writing is certainly not the strong point 
of provincial journalism. What Mr. Gladstone seems to lay 
stress upon is the fact that be the writing in country journals 
good or bad, in a literary sense, it is at least the expression of 
what may be called popular, as distinct from class opinion. 
We do not think the best journals of the metropolis are open to 
the Premicr’s rebuke, at least to the extent to which he seems 
to have thought it applicable to them ; but it is not to be denied 
that a great deal of what may be called cockneyism is mani- 
festel in the comments of nearly all upon domestic questions. 
Their tone would almost imply that the writers could not conceive 
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of civilized life as existing beyond the metropolitan police area. 
People who live in the country, and mix in provincial society, can 
only laugh at the amazing iguorance which London journalists 
occasionally display, and at the supercilious contempt with 
which they speak of people and things about which they know 
nothing. Still, the fact remains that the leading articles of the 
London ‘papers are generally entertaining, and very often 
admirable pieces of writing, while those of their provincial 
rivals are ponderous and dull, or slipshod and flimsy. With 
regard to the other point mentioned—editorial conduct—we 
believe that hardly ary London paper—certainly not more 
than two or three—is so carefully and conscientiously edited 
as several of the provincial journals. The result of the combined 
enterprise, ability, and care which have been bestowed upon the 
provincial journals has naturally been to give them an immense 
increase of influence; and this can hardly have failed to diminish 
in something like a corresponding ratio the influence of the 
metropolitan press. As a matter of fact, we believe that London 
daily papers are now very little read, except at second hand, 
beyond a hundred miles from London. Readers who can get the 
Manchester Guardian, Leeds Mereury, or Birmingham Pové at 
eight o’clock in the morning, with all the local news, in addition 
to everything of interest in the way of general intelligence, are 
not likely to care much four the Zimes or Telegraph at one o'clock 
in the afternoon. This fact, regarded from a sociai point of 
view, appears wholly satisfactory. If centralization is one of tie 
features in modern civilization most to be dreaded, the establish- 
ment, all over the empire, of able and honest organs of local 
opinion is certainly one of the likeliest means to counteract it. 
The papers noticed above by no means include all the weekly 
publications issued in London. More than half-a-dozen pages 
of the Directory are filled with a list of periodicals, many of 
them weekly, and a few as well entitled to be called newspapers 
as some of the sheets which are so designated. The titles of 
many will be new to most readers. There is, for example, 
Gilead (devoted to religious essays); Human Nature (which 
treats of ‘ Zoistic science and popular anthropology’); Last 
Vials (described as ‘ prophetic and religious’); the Little Dress- 
maker (which purports to give the fashions for children and 
dolls) ; the Mivlenniun (whose object is stated to be ‘to promote 
good fellowship amongst all people’); the Philatelist (a journal 
of stamp-collecting) ; and Unity (a journal for Foresters and 
Oddfellows). The comic papers are classed, with no very 
evident reason, with these nondescript publications. They 
deserve that a few werds should be said about them, and the 
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illustrated papers must not be entirely passed over. Punch is 
the oldest of the comic papers, having been established more 
than thirty years. On its first appearance it created almost a 
Jurore alike in literary circles and among general readers. Not 
only were its literary and artistic pretensions of a very high 
order, but it was speedily recognised that it had even greater 
claims. It was the first instance of a comic newspaper which 
was not more or less indecent and profane. 

It appeared to be the aim of the original conductors of Punch 
to show that wit and humour were not necessarily allied with 
wickedness, and that aim was completely realized. Neither its 
literary contents nor its engravings were ever unfit to be placed 
in the hands of a child. It is commonly said that Punch has 
ceased to be witty of late years; but if it has become compara- 
tively dull, it has never fallen short of its original high moral 
standard. An extraordinary degree of vigilance must have 
been required to prevent paragraphs of a doubtful character 
from occasionally creeping in, as the phrase is, and the succes- 
sive editors deserve the greatest commendation for their care. 
Nothing in the English newspapers appears to have made a 
stronger impression on the latest French critic of our manners 
and literature, M. Taine, than the freedom of our comic papers 
from vicious suggestion. ‘Turning over a volume of Punch, he 
exclaims, evidently with as much surprise as delight, ‘Not a 
single sketch is to be found of unfaithful wives or husbands.’ 
For a long time Punch was withous: a rival. From time to 
time attempts were made to compete with him, but their success 
was always short-lived. Of late somewhat better luck has 
attended similar enterprises, and there are now in London two 
comic journals besides Punch which seem to have permanently 
established themselves. Neither of these is at all equal to 
what their old competitor was in his best days, and the younger 
of the two has lately manifested a slight disposition just to 
touch the verge of forbidden topics. 

The illustrated papers include the I//ustrated London Neus, the 
Illustrated Times,and the Graphic. The first-named was established 
by the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, and has now been in existence 
thirty years. Like Punch, it was a great improvement on 
previous publications of 2 similar character. It eschewed all 
attempts to gain success by appealing to the corrupt taste of 
readers. It undertook, by a judicious blending of pictorial 
with letter-press narration of current events, to make itself 
a complete family newspaper, and it has become such, we believe, 
to a greater extent than any other journal. The Illustrated 
Times has had an existence of nearly twenty years. It is a 
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smaller and cheaper paper than its older rival, but resembles it 
in every particular except perhaps in being rather more dis- 
tinctly literary. The Graphic is only two years old, but has 
made itself known far and wide by the excellence of its engrav- 
ings. Its appearance has had a decidedly good effect on its 
principal rival, which had perhaps begun to take things a little 
too easily. 

Before passing from the English press altogether a word or 
two must be said of a class of journals which is more entirely 
new than any yet mentioned. It is indicated by such names as 
the Clapham Observer and the Marylebone Mercury, and may be 
called, for convenience, the parish newspaper. It is difficult to 
say how many of these papers there are, because some of the 
more ambitious extend their operations over considerable dis- 
tricts; but there are certainly some hundreds which come 
strictly under the denomination, circulating almost exclusively 
in the town in which they are published, and in the district of 
which it forms the centre. The most perfect specimen of the 
parish newspaper is the Cify Press, a journal which, though 
costing only a penny, is as large as the Zimes, and as well 
printed, and contains, week by week, a surprising amount of 
information regarding parochial matters within the City of 
London such as is not to be found in the ordinary newspapers. 
The leading feature in all the papers of this class is the fulness 
with which the proceedings of the local governing bodies, such 
as vestries and boards of health, are reported. It is not an 
uncommon thing in the best of them to find a vestry meeting 
reported as fuily as a Parliamentary debate in an ordinary 
morning paper. This practice has a tendency, we may suspect, 
to foster prolixity in local orators ; but if publicity is a check 
upon wrong-doing, and an incentive to right, in the case of 
imperial legislatures, there seems no reason why it should be 


. otherwise with deliberative bodies of smaller pretensions. We 
‘haye the authority of Mr. Goschen for the statement that the 


taxes imposed by local authorities in the United Kingdom 
amount in the aggregate to £36,000,000 a yeur. The tax- 
payers have therefore some interest in the proceedings of their 
local parliaments. Although for the most part these parish 
papers do not affect much literary ability, they are (so far as a 
pretty extensive examination of them enables us to judge) 
commendably free from personalities and moral improprieties of 
all kinds. Their most objectionable feature is the fulness with 
which they sumetimes report local police cases, of a sort usually 
— over in the best conducted journals as ‘unfit for pub- 
ication.’ This remark by no means, however, applies to all. 
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We could point to cheap local papers, which are as carefully 
expurgated as the best edited of London newspapers, or as the 
most watchful father of a family could desire. 

We have said little of the Irish papers. Those which possess 
such a distinet character as to make any special remark neces- 
sary are only too notorious. For the rest it may be said that, 
speaking generally, they are as decorous and as dull as any of 
those printed in the rural districts of England; and whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, bear very little resemblance to such 
prints as the Jrishman and the Flag of Ireland. Of the colonial 
press more might be said, if space allowed. We may remark, 
in passing, that Australia is entitled to the credit of having 
produced its ablest representatives. The Me/bourne Argus and 
the Sydney Morning Herald may take rank with the Zimes, 
whether we regard their literary or their mechanical excellences. 
Both papers have a regular corps of parliamentary reporters, 
and the debates of the local legislatures are reported us fully as 
those of our own Parliament at home. The writing is often of 
2 high character, although there is necessarily a want of variety 
in the subjects treated which places the writers at a great dis- 
advantage in comparison with a London journalist. The paper 
and printing leave little to be desired. ‘The Indian papers are, 
several of them, extremely well conducted, but being produced 
by and fora class rather than for a large and mixed community, 
there is a certain narrowness in their way of looking at the 
topies discussed which distinguishes them unfavourably from 
the best organs of opinion at home and in the colonies alike. 
The native press of India has made great progress of recent 
years. Its organs are printed in the vernacular languages, for 
the most part, and are said to be very generally of a seditious 
character. The Hindoo Patriot, ‘printed and published by 
Audhor Nauth Mookerjea,’ is written in English—very good 
English generally. Its conductors are orthodox Hindoos, loyal 
to the British rule in civil matters, but rejecting Christianity 
as a religion for India, and opposing its propagation. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the bitterness with which it regards 
the Mahommedans. In this respect we believe it to be a faith- 
ful exponent of the educated native mind. However little 
Christianity may be liked, the religion of Islam is most cordially 
detested. The Canadian papers, as well as those of the Cape, 
must be classed with the journals of our less important colonies. 
The leading paper in Canada is the Globe. Like the American 
era it contains a vast deal of news, but it is an ungainly 
ooking sheet, and from a literary point of view is inferior to the 
newspapers of Sydney, Melbourne, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
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An accomplished Belgian writer, M. Emile de Laveleye, has 
remarked that while the books produced in England, France, 
and Germany are about equal in merit, the English newspaper 
is incomparably superior to either the French or the German. 
Why this has happened may afford an interesting subject of 
inquiry, but about the fact therecan be no doubt. The English 
newspaper (including under that term the newspapers of all 
English-speaking peoples) is a production sui generis. The very 
name suggests the most obvious point of contrast. There is no 
precise equivalent to ‘newspaper’ in familiar French and Ger- 
man speech. News, in the proper and comprehensive sense of 
the term, has never been a feature of any European journals 
but those of this country. The ordinary Continental journal 
consists of a single sheet of four pages, badly printed on 
wretched paper, difficult to read, and from its flimsy character 
almost impossible to read without tearing. The paper is 
commonly divided into two portions, the journal proper, and the 


feuilleton. The latter usually commences about three-quarters 


down the column of the first page, and turns over on to the 
succeeding pages at the same distance from the foot, so as to 
be read consecutively after the more solid contents of the sheet 
have been mastered. The fewil//eton consists of a serial tale, but 
attimes it is devoted to reviews, and musical or theatrical criti- 
cism, and occasionally, in the more serious papers, to scientific 
or philosophical disquisition. No list is found, except occa- 
sionally, of births, marriages, and deaths, and there are but 
few advertisements. To an Englishman or American, whose 
first thought, whether he wants to hire a kitchenmaid or buy 
an estate, is to advertise his requirement, it is wonderful how, 
in the absence of that means of inter-communication, civilized 
society manages to get along. A considerable portion of the 
few announcements which do appear are often those of well- 
known English advertisers. We lighted some time since upon a 
modern Greek newspaper; it contained but a single advertise- 
ment, but that one was an eulogy in Greek of the pills and 
ointment sold at a well-known establishment in the Strand. 

One of the most marked differences between an English and 
a Continental journal, we speak only for the moment of political 
papers of some importance, consists in the relative cost of pro- 
duction. A capital of much less than £1,000 would be suffi- 
cient to start a daily paper in Paris, and if it caught the popular 
humour it might very likely be successful. To start a daily paper 
in London, with any chance of success, would require a hundred 
times that amount. The consequence is that while in London 
we have only some half a dozen morning papers, daily journals 
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literally swarm in Paris.* Another peculiar feature of English 
journalism is what we may call its unprofessional character. 

he calling of a journalist is not recognised among us as a 
. An English newspaper writer has the status which 

longs to him as a barrister, or an university graduate, or a 
member of any other profession. But as a journalist he has no 
position at all. Asa matter of fact a considerable portion of 
the articles in both our daily and weekly papers are written by 
men to whom newspaper writing is ouly an amusement, or at 
most an addition to their regular employment. This fact, 
coupled with the readiness with which editors receive the con- 
tributions of outsiders, gives to the disquisitions of English 
newspapers a breadth and thoroughness which are possessed by 
those of no other country. The Continental papers appear to have 
taken Paris for their model, and with few exceptions are won- 
derfully alike. We have already remarked on the paucity of 
their news. ‘The use of the telegraph, except for despatches of 
a few lines, and now and then for an emperor’s or king’s speech, 
is unknown. Even during the late war none of the papers, 
either in France or Germany, received long telegraphic reports. 

French journalism, however, has played too important a part, in 
the history of the nation to be dismissed in aline. Considered as 
records of news, all the Paris papersalike would here be considered 
worthless. The law and police court proceedings are seldom re- 
ported, except when some unusually exciting case is being tried, 
and then accuracy iscontinually sacrificed to effect. Anuncoloured 
report would be dry reading to a Frenchman. At the same time 
the daily occurrences of the city and the provinces, which form 
so large and so interesting a portion of our own newspapers, are 
left unnoticed, unless they happen to lend themselves to that 
peculiar artistic treatment which is the strong point of the 
Parisian penny-a-liner. The other great function of journal- 
ism—criticism of current events—has been fulfilled by the best 
class of the Paris papers better perhaps than by any others. A 
first-rate French leading article is a model. ‘The language 
lends itself to the special requirements of the style of composi- 
tion with peculiar facility, and for lucidity and point we have 
never read anything to surpass the newspaper writing of MM. 
Eugéne Forcade, Prévost-Paradol, St. Mare Girardin, and John 
Lemoinne. Nor must commendations be altogether limited to 
literary merits. It would be hard to name any periodical which 
for more than three-quarters of a century has consistently 
maintained so high a tone as the Journal des Débats. That 
paper is so eminently representative of the best class of French 


* At present the number is about thirty. 
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minds, and has played so important a part in recent French 


history, that we feel tempted to transcribe M. Hatin’s eloquent 
account of it :— 


‘The Journal des Débats may be characterized in a single word as 
the historic journal. It takes few lofty flights, is neither very im- 
pressionable nor enthusiastic, has no taste for theories, no propensity 
towards what are to-day called Jdeas, but much esprit, much verve, and 
much talent. It is above all, the interpreter of fact. The files of 
this journal, voluminous as they are, might almost be read through 
without weariness, so clearly do they indicate the events of the day, 
soably expound the question of the moment. One has before his eyes 
the narrative of events, day by day, hour by hour, a curious study, 
wanting alike the dryness of the Moniteur and the systematic method 
of the book ; annals relatively impartial, though tinctured here and 
there with the passions and exaggerations of the times. Destroy all 
that has been written on the events of the last thirty years, and you 
might reconstruct the history from the files of the Débats. The col- 
lective and traditional doctrine of the journal, that which it has pro- 
fessed for sixty years, is absolute spiritualism, in the largest and most 
extended sense of the word. The alliance of Christian spiritualism 
with philosophic spiritualism is its creed, in its expression at once the 
most general and the most precise.’ 


We trust the high character of the Débats may be sustained. 
Scarcely one of its best competitors but has declined, and it has 
itself experienced severe losses of late by the death of able con- 
tributors. The pame of Prévost-Paradol will occur to every 
one, and (not to name others less known in England) the 
death was announced six months ago of its able chief editor, 
M. Edouard Bertin. M. Bertin was the grandson of the founder of 
the paper, for singularly enough the proprietorship and manage- 
nent of the Débats, like that of the Times, have passed from father 
to son, and from son to grandson. Parisian journalism was in its 
prime under the July monarchy, though even the government of 
Louis Philippe, equally with those which have succeeded it, was 
frequently compelled, or deemed itself compelled, to deal with 
seditious newspaper writers with a strong hand. It is certain 
that from 1848 a steady decline has been apparent. M. Hatin 
seems to attribute the decadence which he deplores to the intro- 


in duction of cheap papers, the credit or the blame of which belongs 
to Bi above all to M. Emile de Girardin. Modern French journalists, he 
* declares, have degraded into a vulgar traffic what was once a 
ly 


magistracy, almost a priesthood. Another writer, himself a 
journalist, says that the papers of to-day have become mere 
bulletins, almanacs, playbills. They no longer form or guide 
opinion ; they are read but for the event of the day, the title of 
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the new piece, the prices of the funds, and the list of houses to 
be let. Putting aside the Débats, the Temps, the Soir, and per- 
haps the Siécle, there is now extremely little good writing in 
the Paris papers, and none of the journals named are those of the 
largest circulation. The Journal de Paris, the now extinct Gaulois, 
Figaro, and papers of that stamp form the Parisians’ popular read- 
ing. These papers are read by respectable people—there is a 
lowest deep in French journalism of which here nothing may 
be said—and a glance at any of them will show the sort of 
reading which is in favour with the bourgeoisie. Not only 
is there an utter want of truthfulness in their comments, but 
they daily publish canards which can by no possibility be the 
result of mistake, which cannot be exaggerations, which can 
only be properly designated as lies. Nor is their purity in 
advance of their veracity. One of the papers named, and that 
not the worst of its class, printed a suggestion at the time of 
the siege of Paris in regard to the German army so horribly 
obscene that no English paper ever dared to reproduce it.* 
A high tone of morality was not perhaps to be looked for, 
but we not seldom encounter downright filth. It seems im- 
possible to a French journalist to be funny without being 
wicked. 

France is perhaps the only European country which may be 
said to have no provincial press. Newspapers are printed indeed 
in all the considerable towns of the departments, but they are 
little more than collections of scraps from the Paris papers, 
with a few items of local intelligence. They are not in any 
proper sense organs of local opinion. M. Hatin, though he 
has written eight thick volumes on the press of his country, does 
not deem them worthy of notice. In Germany and Italy it 
is otherwise. There is no marked superiority in the German 
and Italian papers printed at Berlin, Vienna, or Rome, over 
the journals of the provincial cities. The most widely read 
and most influential of the German papers, the Ad/gemeine 
Zeitung, is printed neither at Berlin nor Vienna, but at Augs- 
burg. In like manner the Perseveranza and one or two other 
papers at Milan are in every way equal to the Opinione, which 
has followed the Government of King Victor Emmanuel from 
Turin to Florence, and from Florence to Rome. The Italian 
press is inferior to the very best Paris papers; there is no 
newspaper in Italy which can be classed with the Débats or 


* The same journal has since lent itself to the serious advocacy of 
Ernest iy, Nese infamous proposition that the State should set up 
gambling houses throughout France as a means of replenishing the 
treasury. 
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the Temps, but the tone of even the second and third-rate papers 
is, we think, higher than that of any but the very highest of 
the Paris journals. It need hardly be said that the same 
remark may be made of the German papers; but it ought to 
be added, and we think the statement will hardly be disputed, 
that the German press, as a whole, excepting the pietist news- 

apers, is more anti-Christian than that of any other country. 
The newspapers of Belgium are unworthy of notice in respect of 
their literary merit. There are among the provincial papers 
several which pay commendable attention to the collection of local 
news, but the journals of Brussels are but pale copies of their 
Paris contemporaries. The Spanish and Portuguese papers are 
little known beyond the countries in which they circulate; and 
the same must be said of those of Holland, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. The Russian press deserves to have more said of it than 
is here possible to say. The journalists of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg appear to have taken the English rather than the 
French papers as their model; and several of them (putting 
aside of course the Russian character in which they are printed) 
are more like our own journals, in outward appearance, than any 
others on the Continent. Many of them are well written—a 
few admirably—and, notwithstanding the censorship, have for 
some years past discussed public questions with a freedom which 
has never been long tolerated in France, and hardly exceeded in 
England. The official statistics of the Russian press made 
public last year show that the St. Petersburg Post-office alone 
sends to the provinces every day 80,327 copies of daily papers, 
and every week 40,116 weekly papers. 

Recurring to Mr. Grant, we may state that he promises here- 
after to discuss the provincial, colonial, and foreign papers. In 
the two volumes before us he deals only with the London daily 
papers and the very few others which are published twice or 
thrice a week. We have already expressed our opinion that 
the work is not as good as it ought to have been, or as Mr. 
Grant was capable of making it. The impression made on 
one’s mind by its perusal is that the author has been a most 
industrious reader and diligent observer, but that he has sent 
his common-place book to the printer almost without revision. 
We will not speak of the taste—though it seems to us more 
than questionable—of many of the details given about par- 
ticular journals, and we | ol remark on the style. Its 


diffuseness strikes us as a little strange, when we consider that 

the author has written, as he says, thousands of leading articles. 

It can only be accounted for, as we account for other faults in 

the book, by extreme haste in composition. bape inele- 
co 
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gancies of phrase, which, as they stand, are very awkward, would 
surely have been corrected if the writer had given himself a 
little more time over his proofs. It is not pleasant in a book of 
some pretensions to meet more than sixty times with the word 
‘ party’ used in the sense of man or person. ‘To hurry also we 
impute the constant misspelling of Mr. John Forster’s name; 
and the designation of Dr. Hawkesworth, as ‘author’ of the 
* Adventurer,’ and Mr. S. C. Hall, as editor of the ‘Art Union;’ 
nor could it have been otherwise than by a slip of the pen that 
Lord John Manners is represented as having brought ridicule 
on himself, by uttering his famous couplet about ‘laws and 
learning’ and ‘our old nobility,’ at a City election. We can 
hardly imagine either that Mr. Grant meant, though he says it, 
that ‘the newspaper press is destined by Providence to be the 
supreme sovereign of the world.’ Mr. Grant could not again 
have been ignorant, because the fact is known to everybody who 
reads the publishers’ advertisements, that the articles in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, which he sets down to ‘ the Rev.‘ Dr. Hutton, 
formerly a Unitarian minister,’ were written by Mr. Richard 
Holt Hutton, the able and accomplished editor of the Spectator. 
These may be very small matters, but they are blemislfes which 
should not appear in a book like this, and such blemishes as 
these do appear in very great numbers. More serious faults 
might be pointed out. A good many of Mr. Grant’s best stories 
are not only very old, but spoiled in the telling. Others were 
certainly not worth telling ; a few ought not to have been told; 
and of yet others the best to be said is that the author's 
credulity is vastly in excess of his critical faculty. To doubt 
Mr. Grant’s veracity is impossible, but we cannot help thinking 
that if he had given himself time to inquire into the truth of 
some of the statements which people have made to him he 
would not have endorsed them with his authority. We regret 
very much that a book, for which there was ample room, and 
which Mr. Grant was in so many respects well qualified to 
write, should be marred by defects which must prevent it from 
taking the position of a standard work. It is full of interesting 
matter, and contains very much that will be new to the general 
reader ; and itis needless to add that whatever Mr. Grant has 
to say of his own knowledge—and this is much—may be 
implicitly relied on. Our complaint is that what ought to have 
been a contribution to history, - been so hastily executed that 
it cannot serve a higher purpose than amusement. 
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Arr. The American Civil War.* 


(1.) History of the American Civil War. By Joun WittiaM 
Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology 
in the University of New York, &. Three Vols. New York: 
Harper Brothers; London: Longmans. 1867. 

(2.) The American Conflict ; a History of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States of America, 1860-64: its Causes, Incidents, 


and Results, &e. By Horace Greetey. Two Vols. Hartford. 
1864, 


GERMAN writers on political science have used the terms 
Staatenbund and Bundesstaat to express the distinction between 
a league of States and a State formed by a league. The line 
between the two cannot be drawn with mathematical strict- 
ness; but when the central government that is created by a 
league is endowed with extensive powers with reference to com- 
merce and foreign affairs, or to internal administration, there 
results a State—a political community indestructible save by a 
violent revolution. Was the American Union a Staatenbund or 
Bundesstaat 2? This was the question at the root of the great 
civil war. The one party contended that the Union was a 
league, and a league of such a character that any one of its 
component members might retire from it whenever that mem- 
ber might choose to do so. The other party maintained that 
the Union was a State which no human power, by a legal 
process, can annihilate. 

That this party, the national party, was right in its inter- 
pretation of the constitution, the dispassionate student of 
American history must admit. There was a deep foundation 
for the national union, not less than for the separate existence 
of the several States that entered into it—a foundation, we mean, 
in the order of Providence, in the previous history of America.+ 


* To prevent misconception it may be well to state that this article has 
been written, at the request of the Editors, by an eminent American 
jurist. It is written therefore from the point of view of an American, but 
with a degree of candour and impartiality that will command respect. It 
was in type before the rupture in the negotiations of the Alabama 
Commissioners ; but notwithstanding the altered state of feeling which 
this unhappy rupture has produced, it is for many reasons thought 
desirable to publish it.—Eps. B. Q. 

+ For the study of the political history of the United States the pub- 
lications of the late Mr. Jared Sparke are invaluable ; in particular, his 
impartial biographies of Migs Franklin, Governeur Morris, and 
other leading public men; and his collection of the correspondence of 


the Revolution. Mr. Charles Francis Adams has published the Life and 
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The inhabitants of the thirteen original States were mostly of 
English descent. They belonged to a common stock, and a 
great majority of them, it may be added incidentally, were of 
the Protestant faith. They had been, in common, subjects of 
Great Britain. They were not called ‘ States,’ they were styled 
‘colonies,’ or ‘ provinces,’ up to the time of their Declaration 
of Independence, when a new designation became necessary. 
From that hour they existed and acted as one community. 
Not only their prosperity, but their existence depended on this 
union. The forms of united organization which preceded the 
adoption of the present constitution were preparations, incipient 
steps in the process of creating the institutions that were to 
embody and preserve the national life. There was the germ of 
a nation before, but the war of the revolution developed it. 
Not only did the people of the various States mingle their hearts 
together in the counsels and struggles of an arduous contest 
that lasted for seven years; they formed habits of intercourse 
such as had not existed before. When General Washington 
came to Massachusetts to take command of the American army, 
he knew little of New England, and at first was not fyvourslll 
struck with the people. He learned to honour and love them, 
and they repaid him with an unequalled devotion. When John 
Adams went from Massachusetts to attend the first Congress, at 
the outset of the revolution, he wrote descriptions of Philadel- 
phia, and of its manners and customs, as a Bostonian would 
now write of St. Petersburg. It required only a ten years’ 
experience of government under the Articles of Confederation—. 
which were a Staatenbund, or league—to convince the people 
that a stronger government, one capable of acting more directly 
and efficiently, was indispensable. The formation of the con- 
stitution of the United States, in 1787, solved the problem. The 
States were left with a large and inalienable residue of powers 
of government in relation to local interests and personal rights, 
and with an equal representation in the Senate, one of the co- 
ordinate branches of the national legislature, and the one to 
which the ratification of all treaties with foreign nations 


Works of his Grandfather, the first President Adams, and is understood 
to be preparing for the press the extensive Diary of President Adams, 
the Younger (John Quincey Adams). The Biography of Jefferson, by 
Randall; of Madison, by Rives; the Works of Hamilton, edited by 
his son; the Administrations of Washington and Adams, as illustrated 
by the Correspondence of Oliver Wolcott, jun., are valuable contribu- 
tions, from different points of view, to the political history of the Union. 
The best connected view of this subject, though with a strong bias to the 
Federal side, is the ‘ History of the United States,’ by Richard Hildreth 
(Second Series), New York. 1851. 
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exclusively belongs. The prerogatives of the Central Govern- 
ment were expressly limited and defined. On the other hand, 
the House of Representatives was constituted, the number of 
representatives from each State being determined by the ratio 
of population. A supreme court was established, with juris- 
diction over all cases in which the United States or the several 
States, or inhabitants of different States, or foreigners, are 
litigants. Especially it was provided that the new Government 
should operate directly upon the people, upon individuals, by 
means of its own officers and tribunals; and that ‘this con- 
‘stitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
‘made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which 
‘shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall 
‘be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
‘State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
‘ laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.’* 

The Government which was thus created was in some 
respects unique. The ‘Federalist,’ a series of papers written 
by Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, in advocacy of the adoption of 
the Constitution, says :— 


‘Our system is neither a national nor a federal system, but a 
composition of both. In its foundations, federal, not national ; in 
the sources from which the ordinary powers of government are 
drawn, partly federal and partly national ; in the operation of these 
powers, national, not federal; in the extent of them again, federal, 
not national ; and, finally, in the authoritative mode of introducing 
amendments, neither wholly federal nor wholly national.’ 

‘The constitution (says Madison, in one of his letters—and no 
one had more concern than Madison, in framing it) was not formed 
by the Government of the component States, as the Federal Govern- 
ment for which it was substituted. Nor was it formed by a majority 
of the people of the United States as a single community, in the 
manner of a consolidated Government. It was formed by the States, 
that is, by the people in each of the States acting in their higher 
sovereign capacity, and formed consequently by the same authority 
which formed the State constitutions. Being thus derived from the 
same source as the constitutions of the States, it has, within each 
State, the same authority as the constitution of the State ; and is as 
much a constitution, in the strict sense of the term, within its prescribed 
sphere, as the constitutions of the States are within their respective 
spheres ; but with this essential and obvious difference, that being a 
compact among the States in their highest sovereign capacity, and 
constituting the people thereof one people for certain purposes, it 
cannot be altered or annulled at the will of the States individually, 
as the constitution of a State may be at its individual will.’ 
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It would be easy to bring forward a volume of evidence in the 
same direction, but these brief extracts clearly set forth the real 
character of the American Union—that it was expressly 
intended and contrived as a perpetual, indissoluble bond. 
Nevertheless, it was inevitable that two great parties should 
arise, one jealous for the rights of the States, the other jealous 
for the prerogatives of the general Government ; one afraid that 
the central power would prove too weak to prevent disunion and 
anarchy, the other afraid that it would be so strong as to sub- 
vert liberty—that it would absorb more and more power, and 
issue in a consolidated despotism ; one dreading the centrifugal 
force, the other the centripetal, in the carefully adjusted 
political system. In the convention that formed the con- 
stitution, and much more in the conventions of the States 
that ratified it, these opposite political tendencies were 
fully manifest. There was a small preponderance in favour 
of the new constitution in Virginia, and the same was true 
of Massachusetts and New York. Patrick Henry, the Vir- 
ginian orator of the revolution, saw in the new Government 
the downfall of freedom; and Samuel Adams had similar 
misgivings. In the administration of Washington the two 
parties were distinctly organized. The Federalists, as the 
national party were—improperly, their opponents claimed— 
designated, had in their favour the irresistible influence of the 
character of Washington, and were supported by the genius of 
Hamilton, who in the Federal convention had favoured both an 
executive and a senate, to be chosen for life, and who feared 
that the powers of the general Government were not sufficient 
to give it stability. The leader of the Anti-Federalists, or 
Republicans, or Democrats, as they were variously termed, was 
Jefferson, a doctrinaire in politics, full of enthusiasm for the 
‘rights of man ;’ a disciple of Locke and Sydney, and of the 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century. His fear of the 
encroachments of Government, and his faith in the theory of 
the social compact, are significantly shown in the remark which 
he somewhere makes, that a new constitution should be framed 
in a political community as often as once in twenty years, in 
order to give each generation the opportunity to choose for 
itself the system under which it will live. Jefferson was in 
France when the constitution was adopted, and can hardly be 
said to have either favoured or opposed it. He was a neutral 
on the question of the expediency of ratifying it. Another 
Federalist of great promise was John Adams, who succeeded 
Washington in the presidency, and whose Federalism was, as 
events proved, less pronounced than that of Hamilton. The 
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great questions on which the parties confronted each other grew 
out of the French Revolution, and the relations which the infaut 
Republic of the United States should hold to the two contend- 
ing nations, Great Britain and France. Jefferson and his 
followers espoused with sympathetic ardour the cause of France, 
and were strengthened by the Anglo-phobia which had been 
left, in consequence of the struggle for independence, in the 
minds of the people, especially at the South, the section 
that had suffered most in the latter part. of the war, and 
among the rustic population of the North. The Federal- 
ists were bent on maintaining a rigid neutrality, and in- 
curred odium by the celebrated treaty with England, known 
as Jay’s treaty, which was charged with conceding too 
much to that country. All through the eight years of 
Washington’s administration, and the four years in which 
John Adams held the presidential office, the contest raged 
with increasing virulence between the rival parties. It 
was in the latter period that the first public declaration of 
extreme opinions on the side of State-rights emanated from the 
Jeffersonians. This was in the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798—resolutions adopted by the legislatures of those 
States, but originally devised by Mr. Jefferson. They were 
provoked by the measures of the Adams administration, 
especially by the alien law, which authorized the President to 
order out of the country all such foreigners as he might judge 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States, and by 
the sedition law, which provided for the punishment of malicious 
defamation, as well as of treasonable plots, against the Govern- 
ment. These measures had been passed in view of an impend- 
ing conflict with France, and on account of illegal intermeddling 
on the part of alien partizans of France, as well as on account 
of the incessant unbridled vituperation to which the adminis- 
tration of Adams had been exposed. The famous Kentucky 
resolutions, with which Mr. Madison, who had now joined the 
party of Jefferson, was intimately concerned—in fact Mr. 
Madison wrote the Virginia resolutions of like purport—speak 
of the Government of the United States as a compact between 
parties having no common judge, and by a fair construction 
must be taken to assert the right of a State to nullify 
or disannul within its own bounds a national law which it 
deems to be a palpable and dangerous violation of the con- 
stitution. But in his report en the Virginia resolutions, and 
his correspondence respecting it, Mr. Madison disavows the 
interpretation which made them sanction nullification or dis- 
union as a constitutional right. Such remedies he considers not 
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legal, but revolutionary.* Yet these resolutions, which were 
made at a moment when party excitement was at its Leight, 
furnished a welcome warrant, in later times, to the apostles of 
nullification and secession. 

The Federal party fell, partly from the inherent tendencies 
to democracy in the American people, which were fostered by 
their war for independence, and partly by its own intestine 
divisions. The elder Adams, the greatest orator, perhaps, that 
America has ever produced, an intrepid patriot, as well as a 
learned statesman, was of a passionate temperament, and had no 
small share of jealousy and vanity. Dr. Franklin pithily said 
of him that he was ‘always honest, sometimes great, but often 
mad.’ In 1798 the Federal party was fully resolved upon war 
with France, a step which the injuries and indignities inflicted 
by the Directory warranted. In that war Hamilton, between 
whom and Adams there was no cordiality of feeling, would 
have played a leading part. Adams surprised his friends, not 
less than his opponents, by suddenly, without consultation with 
his cabinet, nominating to the Senate a new minister to France. 
This bold measure actually averted war, and led to an honour- 
able peace with France ; but it broke up the Federal party into 
two factions, which detested one another even more than they 
abhorred their common adversaries. Power passed out of the 
hands of the Federalists, and Mr. Jefferson was inducted into the 
presidential office in 1801. It is notorious, however, that the Anti- 
Federalists were obliged to follow in the track of the party which 
they had displaced from power. They were obliged to build up 
a navy, which they had used their best endeavours to prevent 
their adversaries from doing. They had denounced a national 
bank as unconstitutional, but they had to propose such an 
establishment, and the bill which created it bore the signature 
of Jefferson’s favourite follower and successor, Mr. Madison. 
They had been loud in contending for a strict construction of 
the powers given in the constitution to the general Govern- 
ment, but, with Jefferson in the presidential chair, they bought 
the foreign territory of Louisiana, out of which half a dozen 
great States have been carved ; an extension of authority which 
transcended the most obnoxious Federalist measures in this 
direction. The war of 1812 with Great Britain was an Anti- 
Federalist or Democratic measure, undertaken against the wishes 
and judgment of the majority of the prople of New England, 
where Federalism maintained its ascendency. The effect of the 
war and of the embargo, one of the war measures, was to 


* See Madison’s Letter to Mr. Everett, North American Review. 
October, 1830, 
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destroy the commerce and the fisheries of the New England 
States, while the defence of their coast was neglected. These 
circumstances gave rise in 1814 to the Hartford Convention, an 
assemblage famous in the political annals of the United States. 
It was composed of delegates from Massachusetts and other New 
England States. Although it was charged with entertaining 
treasonable purposes, and although it did complain of the action 
of the Federal Government, and suggest amendments to the 
constitution for the better security of the rights of the States 
and of their citizens, this body is generally acknowledged not to 
have overstepped the boundaries of loyalty or to have aimed at 
any other than constitutional and legal methods of redress. 

It cannot be said that up to this time the groundless theory 
that the States are separately empowered to sit in judgment on 
the constitutional character of Acts of the national legislature, 
had acquired a foothold. The temporary recognition which it 
seemed to have gained in the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions of 1798, baleful as the influence of that partizan move- 
ment eventually proved to be, had produced little effect. Its 
authors, as we have intimated, at a later day were prompt to 
disclaim the interpretation which the advocates of nullification, 
not without reason, put upon it. The question between State- 
rights and national authority might have slumbered for ever, 
had no particular controversy arisen to callit up, or if political 
ambition had not laid hold of it for the promotion of personal 
ends, 

The first of these controversies related to the tariff. Mr. 
Calhoun had taken a leading part in the establishment of the 
Bank of the United States, a measure the constitutional validity 
of which has always been doubted by the friends of a strict 
construction of the powers delegated to the general Govern- 
ment. He had also supported the Protective Tariff of 1816. 
The Protective system did not originate with New England: 
Mr. Webster, the prominent statesman from that section, opposed 
the Tariff of 1824, in a speech which the friends of free trade 
may still read with satisfaction, but New England, which had 
been largely engaged in commerce, conformed to the policy 
adopted by the government, and entered with zeal into manu- 
factures. Mr. Calhoun became the head of the free trade 
section of that party which had placed General Jackson in the 
presidential chair. The result of this division in the party was 
that Calhoun became politically and personally hostile to the 
administration. Disappointed at the passage of the Protective 
Tariff of 1828, he brought forward the so-called nullification 
doctrine, the doctrine that any State may set aside within its 
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own limits a law of Congress which is judged by that State to 
be contrary to the constitution. This doctrine was designed to 
be practically applied to the Tariff. The views of Calhoun were 
adopted by the South Carolina legislature, and a conflict be- 
tween this State and the national Government appeared to be 
imminent. President Jackson was determined to enforce the 
obnoxious law, to collect the customs at Charlestown and else- 
where, and his energy and popularity rendered it certain that all 
attempts at resistance would be crushed. The conflict was avoided 
—perhaps unhappily for the future history of the United States 
—by the Compromise Tariff, which provided for a gradual re- 
duction of protective duties, and was passed, under the auspices 
of Mr. Clay, in 1833. It was during this period of threatened 
nullification that Daniel Webster exposed on the floor of the 
Senate, in masterly arguments, the futility of the theory that 
the constitution is a compact to be abrogated at the pleasure of 
the parties, and the theory that a State is constituted a judge of 
the constitutional character of Acts of Congress, a prerogative 
that belongs to the judicial branch of the general Government. 
Mr. Webster’s famous reply to Hayne, the senator from 
South Carolina, was sanncaihy accepted as a death-blow toa 
political heresy that would have introduced into the Government 
itself the weapon for its own destruction. 

It was the pretended right of nullification, rather than 
the right of secession, against which Webster contended, though 
his argument applied to one as wellas the other. But another 
controversy was about to develop itself—a controversy 
of momentous importance, in which the true nature of the 
Government of the United States was to be put to a 
test. It was the controversy respecting slavery. When the 
Federal constitution was formed, it was commonly thought 
that slavery would die of itself. The termination of the slave- 
trade, which, out of regard to the wishes of South Carolina and 
Georgia, was allowed to continue until 1808, would, it was sup- 
posed, extinguish in no long period, slavery itself. The states- 
men who established the Union were in principle generally 
opposed to slavery. Washington liberated all his slaves in his 
will. Jefferson has left on record the strongest declarations 
upon the injustice and impolicy of the slave-system. Slave 
was long regarded by politicians and clergymen in the Southern 
States as a necessary evil, to be removed as fast and as soon as 
circumstances would permit. Gradually a change of opinion 
took place. It was discovered that slavery is a Biblical and 
Christian institution, good for both races, even the grand safe- 
guard of republicanism! This change at the South was the 
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indirect result of the invention of the cotton gin, and the 
immense increase in the demand for the products of slave labour. 
Simultaneously with this alteration in the Southern view of the 
ethical and economical character of the institution of slavery, 
the feeling of its utter wrongfulness and of its deleterious 
influence upon the whole social body was becoming deeper and 
more vivid at the North. It is not true that abolitionism drove 
the South into a resentful, retaliatory defence of the institution 
that was assailed. This, at least, was not the principal cause of 
the revolution of Southern opinion to which we have adverted. 
It is impossible to trace in detail, on these pages, the progress 
of the anti-slavery conflict. It was of course impracticable to 
exclude it from the halls of Congress. Petitions for the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia poured in upon 
that body. Over that district, by the terms of the cession of it, 
as well as over the navy-yards and forts, Congress had exclusive 
jurisdiction. The clause of the constitution which required the 
rendition of fugitive slaves was more and more offensive to public 
sentiment at the North, and therefore of less and less practical 
value to the South. The North complained with reason that the 
mails were searched by Southern postmasters for the discovery 
of ‘incendiary’ matter. Local laws at the South interfered 
not only with freedom of speech on the part of Northerners 
visiting that section, but deprived coloured seamen of their 
liberty as long as the vessels to which they belonged were in 
Southern ports. Attempts to obtain redress on the part of 
Northern States were resisted and defeated.* The South 
having a great interest to guard, and being able to act, there- 
fore, with unanimity, was enabled, by alliance with political 
parties at the North, to control to a great extent the policy 
of the national Government, and to take possession of a vastly 
disproportionate share of the public offices. The formation of 
the Republican party marks an epoch in the progress of the 
anti-slavery movement. Several of the leading agitators at the 
North, as Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who took no part in 
politics, denounced the constitution as an iniquitous instru- 
ment, and were avowed disunionists. The number of their adhe- 
rents was small. They had no part in theestablishmentor triumph 
of the Republican party. This was organized for the purpose 
of interposing a strictly constitutional resistance to the increas- 
ing and alarming encroachments of the slave-power. Its 


* The expulsion of Hon. Samuel Hoar from Charleston, with the co- 
—— of the authorities, in 1844, he having been sent by Massa- 
chusetts to institute legal proceedings for the protection of coloured sea- 
men, could not but excite a strong feeling of indignation. 
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grand aim was to prevent by law the extension of slavery into 
the territories belonging to the Union, over which Congress, 
by the terms of the constitution, had entire control. The early 
policy of the Government had been anti-slavery. By Jefferson’s 
ordinance of 1787 slavery had been for ever excluded from the 
extensive territory north-west of the Ohio river. Even Mr. 
Calhoun, as a member of Monroe’s cabinet, had given the 
opinion that Congress is empowered to exclude slavery from 
the territories as long as they remain in a territorial con- 
dition ; that is, until the inhabitants are formed into a State, 
and as such are admitted into the Union. More than any 
other single event, the annexation of Texas, with the provision 
that four new States might be carved out of it, had stimulated 
the growth of a political cpposition to slavery, in behalf of which, 
as Mr. Calhoun acknowledged, the measure was adopted. 
Under the strict constructionists, President Tyler, and his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Calhoun, this measure was effected, not 
by treaty, but by the joint resolution of the Houses of Con- 
gress! As a consequence, the Mexican war followed, which 
led to the acquisition of more territory from the same motive. 
In 1850, the opposition of the South to the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union, an opposition founded on the fact that 
it was a free State, was pacified only in part by a new compro- 
mise, one feature of which was a most odious bill for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves. But the proceeding which roused 
the indignation and excited the apprehensions of a great majority 
of the Northern people was the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, in the session of Congress of 1853-4. Missouri had been 
admitted to the Union in 1820, after an arduous struggle, 
which was occasioned by an unwillingness of the North to 
admit states which tolerated slavery. It was ordained, by 
way of compensation, that slavery should be for ever pro- 
hibited north of the line of 36° 30’. Douglas of Illinois, an 
active and aspiring politician, imagined that he could settle 
the slavery question, and at the same time mount to the presi- 
dential chair, through his doctrine of ‘squatter sovereignty,’ 
the doctrine, namely, that the inhabitants of a territory shall 
determine for themselves whether they will, or will not, have 
slavery among them. Under the pretext of carrying out this 
dogma consistently, and as a means of obtaining popularity at 
the South, he introduced into Congress an Act for the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise. This great political settlement was 
thus overthrown. The South, by the assistance of its Northern 
allies of the Democratic party, trampled upon a solemn stipu- 
lation, the benefit and the price of which it had received. e 
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design was that of the two States, Nebraska and Kansas, to be 
formed out of the territory west of Missouri, and north of the 
line, one should be given to the slave-holders. But this nice 
plan was baffled by the enterprise of the Northern emigrants 
who, partly under the auspices of organized associations, went 
into Kansas, and shaped its institutions. The violence which 
they suffered at the hands of the ‘border ruffians,’ the slave- 
holding population of the adjacent counties of Missouri, under 
the virtual protection of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, forms 
a disgraceful chapter in the history of the United States. 
This outrageous persecution brought the Republican party to 
the verge of a triumph, under the lead of Fremont, in the pre- 
sidential election of 1856, which resulted in the choice of 
Buchanan. Still more was the Republican party strengthened 
by the act of Chief Justice Taney, who was prevailed on to 
go out of his way, in the Dred Scott case, and by an obiter 
dictum to declare that the Missouri restriction was unconsti- 
tutional. It was manifest to all thoughtful men that the 
dominant party at the South, not satisfied with maintaining 
slavery, by the force of local law, in the slave-holding States, 
was determined to make it virtually a national institution. 
They demanded that slaves should be allowed to be taken to the 
territories, and should be protected there like any other species of 
property, during the existence of the territorial governments. 
Popular sovereignty, even the Douglas panacea, was insufficient, 
and its ambitious author was discarded by those from whom 
he looked for political promotion. ‘The real ideas and demands 
of the recognised leaders of Southern opinion are contained in 
a resolution which Jefferson Davis offered to the select com- 
mittee of the Senate, prior to his retirement from that body to 
become the chief of the rebellion :— 


‘Resolved, that it shall be declared by amendment to the consti- 
tution, that property in slaves, recognised as such by local law of 
any of the States of the Union, shall stand on the same footing in all 
constitutional and federal relatives as any other species of property 
so recognised; and, like any property, shall not be subject to be 
divested or impaired by the local law of any other State, either in 
escape thereto, or of transit or sojourn of the owner therein ; and in 
no case whatever shall such property be subject to be divested or im- 
paired by any legislative act of the United States or of any of the 
territories thereof.’ 


A slave-holder must be allowed to remove to any territory, 
and to hold his slaves there, as he held his cows and horses. 
Moreover, he must be allowed to retain his slave property with- 
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out any forfeiture in consequence of a visit to, or transit through 
a free State. 
The demands of the South were bolstered up by the Calhoun 


doctrine of Staatenbund—that the Union is a league or treaty _ 


between sovereign states, that the slave-holding section, there- 
fore, must be permitted to go with its peculiar institution to 
the territories belonging to the Union, or at the least to divide 
these territories equally with the North. The South never 
manifested any reluctance to stretch the prerogatives of the 
national Government to their utmost limit and beyond, when 
the interests of slavery were to be promoted, as the circum- 
stances of the annexation of Texas, for example, demonstrated. 
But the ground on which the slave-power placed itself in its 
contest for the extension of slavery, was the theory of the 
sovereignty of the States and the limited authority of the 
general Government. The Republican party conscientiously 
disclaimed the purpose to interfere with slavery in the States, 
but it asserted the right and duty of Congress, in conformity 
with the early and approved policy of the Government, to pre- 
vent its further extension. Slavery, which owed its being not 
to natural right, but to local law, could have no legal existence 
beyond the boundaries where that law is operative. The ex- 
clusion of it from the territories was, therefore, only to affirm 
and give validity to a legal fact. 

It was on this ‘ platform,’ or creed, that Abraham Lincoln 
was elected to the presidency in the fall of 1860. We cannot 
recapitulate here the particular circumstances attending the 
secession of the Southern States. By this event the Calhoun 
doctrine upon the nature of the Union was put in practice in 
the extreme form; and the grand issue was presented, to be 
decided by the terrible ordeal of war, whether the United 
States are a nation or a congeries of independent political 
communities. 

No overt act of aggression had been committed by the 
Government of the United States; the new administration had 
not been installed in power. But the Southern leaders saw 
that the political predominance of the South in the Union 
must come to an end. The progress of the North in wealth 
and population had achieved a result, which political plotting 
and violent proceedings, like the doings in Kansas, could 
not prevent. They saw, too, that the slave-system, if circum- 
scribed within the existing limits, had but a precarious hold 
upon life. Mr. Seward, in his speeches during the political 
campaign that ended in the election of Lincoln, had dwelt 
on ‘the irrepressible conflict’ between the two systems 
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of labour, one or the other of which, he predicted, must suc- 
cumb. Mr. Lincoln previously, in the celebrated canvass 
against Douglas, had applied to slavery and free-labour in the 
United States, the assertion, that ‘a kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand,’ and had declared his belief that the 
country would eventually become ‘all slave or all free.’ Jefferson 
Davis and his associates entertained, perhaps, the same opinion. 

President Buchanan, in his last annual message in December, 
1860, had elaborately argued against the theory of secession, 
but he had coupled with his argument the assertion that 
the general Government has no power to coerce a State. 
That is to say, there is no right in the States to withdraw 
from the Union, but there is no legal power in the Union 
to prevent it! The answer to this was that the general 
Government has the right to enforce its laws against all indi- 
viduals, be they few or many, who disobey them or obstruct 
their execution.* It is true that the imsurrection in the 
Southern States finally assumed the dimensions of a great war, 
and it was necessary to apply to it the rules and principles of 
war. The States were carried de facto, though not de jure, out 
of the Union; and this fact gave certain rights to the national 
Government, after the suppression of the rebellion, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer hereafter. But it was through one 
of the features which stamp a national character, as distinguished 
from a merely federal, upon the Government—its direct opera- 
tion upon individuals—that the sophisms of secession at the out- 
set were at once deprived of practical force. It will certainly 
seem strange to the readers of history in distant times, that it 
was gravely proposed to destroy one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, by a strict process of law, and, if the 
authors of secession were to be credited, without noise or 
friction. The band of knavish lawyers in the cabinet of Mr. 
Buchanan and in the Senate, who were the chief agents in 
maturing the conspiracy, professed to follow the strict letter of 
the statute-book ! 

We pass over with a brief allusion the futile efforts at pacifica- 
tion just before the outbreaking of hostilities. The ‘ Crittenden 


* Buchanan’s great concern was to stave off a collision until his term 
of office should expire. He acted on the maxim, aprés moi le déluge. 
General Cass, a short time after he left Buchanan’s cabinet because the 
President refused to reinforce the United States garrison in Charleston 
harbour, said to the writer of this article, that during a discussion in 
the cabinet, Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, Secretary of the Interior, 
asked, ‘Can you coerce a State?’ ‘No,’ replied General Cass, ‘ but we 
can coerce you, Jacob Thompson, and every other man who violates the 
aws.’ 
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Compromise,’ and the suggestions of the ‘ Peace Congress’ or 
* Conference,’ which assembled at Washington on the invitation 
of Virginia, satisfied neither party. They proposed a renewal 
of the Missouri Compromise line as a division between slave and 
free territory, with additional guarantees for the security of 
slavery in the States, in the district of Columbia and in the 
forts and navy-yards of the South, and additional protection for 
slave property while in transit from one State or territory to 
another, and an incorporation of these provisions in the con- 
stitution. The Republicans made such propositions as would 
have disposed of all the existing territory in such a way as the 
South could not reasonably complain of, by admitting New 
Mexico as a State, with or without slavery, as the inhabitants 
might prefer, but the plotters of secession had no thought of 
accepting such a settlement.* 

The foregoing remarks, we trust, have made it clear that the 
question at issue in the war was no other than the preservation or 
destruction of the Union, and two opposite theories respecting the 
nature of the Union were in conflict with one another. All other 
questions, that of slavery included, were merely incidental, what- 
ever importance might belong to them from other points of view. 

It was obvious from the opening of the war, and it has become 
plainer since, that there were three principal perils to be 
averted, three sources from which the success of the national 
cause was threatened. These were the danger of fatal dissension 
at the North, the financial question, and the possible unfriendly 
attitude of foreign powers. 

The leaders of the rebellion had counted upon the paralyzing 
effect of dissension at the North. They confidently expected 
that the mass of the Democratic party would not only refuse to 
take part in forcible endeavours to defend the Union, but would 
actively withstand all such endeavours on the part of the loyal 
portion of the people. The mass of the Democratic party at the 

* An event that created general alarm at the South, and contributed 
much to give the secession party the predominance, was the raid of John 
Brown into Virginia, in October, 1859. Brown was a stern old Puritan, 
a man of extreme purity of life, who made the ruffians whom he captured 
in Kansas pray night and morning. He became exasperated against the 
slave-system by what he saw and suffered there, where his son was 
killed by marauders from Missouri. With a handful of followers he 
invaded Virginia, hoping to stir up an insurrection of slaves which should 
result in the liberation of the whole African race. His scheme failed at 
once, and the brave old man was hung. But the perpetual fear of the 
slaves and dread of a rising, which existed at the South, caused this 
abortive enterprise to spread alarm everywhere among the planters in the 
Atlantic and Gulf States. In this state of feeling they were more disposed 
to give way to the pleas of the demagogical advocates of secession. 
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North they considered as at least their passive allies. Hence, 
the worst that they feared was that the Government would be 
forced to a compromise in which slavery should establish its 
ascendency for ever in the nation. It is an instance where the 
shrewdness of far-sighted men, who overlook the power of moral 
forces, deceives itself. No sooner did the telegraph spread the 


intelligence that Fort Sumter had been attacked—that the flag 


of the United States had been struck down in the harbour of 
Charleston, than the feeling of nationality, the slumbering sense 
of insulted patriotism, awoke in the most sluggish hearts. Men 
forgot their old partizan ties. Then occurred what M. Gasparin 
called the ‘ uprising of a great people ;’ that magnificent out- 
burst of loyalty, which none who witnessed it can ever cease to 
remember, when from Massachusetts to Minnesota the peaceful 
population of the North—farmers from their fields, merchants 
from their desks, artizans from their shops, scholars from their 
books—rushed to arms. But would this aroused instinct of 
patriotism endure? Would the demagogues who were silenced 
or swept along by it be prevented from resuming their vocation 
of fomenting discontent and disunion ? Especially when the pres- 
sure of taxation and of the demand for military service should 
become heavy, would not the Democrats of the North turn their 
opposition to the administration of Mr. Lincoln into an opposi- 
tion to the war, or clamour for such concessions to the South as 
would be equivalent to a surrender? Mr. Lincoln saw that it 
was necessary to have a substantially united North. It was 
indispensable that the ‘War Democrats’—the portion of the 
Democratic party who were heartily and resolutely devoted 
to the Union—should not be alienated. It was evident—more 
evident, perhaps, to Mr. Lincoln than to anyone else, from the 
weight of responsibility that rested upon him—that the war 
must be prosecuted for the single end of restoring the Union. 
If it were turned into a crusade against slavery in the States, 
not only would countenance be given to the false accusations 
of the political adversaries of the Republican party, but the 
Democrats of the North would withdraw their hands from 
the contest. The general Government had no more authority 
over slavery within the States than over slavery in Timbuctoo. 
It was only as a war measure, as an obvious incident and means 
of prosecuting hostilities against the insurgents, that the slaves 
could be emancipated. But if this measure were adopted from 
any other motive—from a sentiment of philanthropy, for 
example—that moment the North would be hopelessly divided, 
and the rebellion would probably triumph. The reality and 
magnitude of the danger from disunion in the N eo State: 
DD 
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were made manifest in the formidable riot that was stirred up in 
New York, ostensibly on account of the draft, in the summer of 
1863, just at the time when Lee had marched into Pennsylvania, 
There is no doubt that the promoters of that disturbance 
designed to aid the Southern army by a co-operative move- 
ment of this character. It is a proof of the statesmanlike 
ability of Mr. Lincoln that he distinctly perceived the fatal 
consequences that would ensue from an attempt to alter in the 
least the essential character of the war, and refused to listen 
to the abundant exhortations, from abroad as well as at home, 
to make the end or motive of the struggle the destruction of 
slavery. Another important end which he had in view in his 
cautious policy was to prevent the border slave States— Mary- 
land and Kentucky—trom following the example of their 
Southern sisters. At length the golden moment providentially 
came, when the Emancipation Proclamation could be sent fortii 
as a legitimate instrument and consequence of war, in strict 
accordance, therefore, with the principles of the constitution.* 
Secondly, there was the financial problem. All persons who 
were conversant with the subject knew that the resources of the 
North were ample for the prosecution of the contest. The 
aphorism that ‘Cotton is King,’ and the prophecy that gras: 
would grow in the streets of the Northern cities, were not 
destined to be verified. It is not remarkable, under the circum- 
stances, that grave mistakes were made in matters of finance; 
but they have been none the less disastrous. How crude were 
the notions of political economy which many public men in 
America entertained, is illustrated by the fact that Thaddeus 
Stevens, a prominent member of Congress, and dignified by his 
admirers with the sounding title of the ‘Great Commoner, 
actually proposed to regulate by law the price of gold in the 
New York market! It might have been impracticable, under 
the best management, to avoid a suspension of specie payments, 
for this has been the usual necessity in countries which are 
involved in like conflicts with domestic or foreign enemies. 
But the evils of the situation were vastly augmented by a need- 
less and mischievous expansion of the currency, and by attempts 
to over-ride the laws of economical science. At the outset, 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Lincoln’s first Secretary of the Treasury, un- 
willing to see the bonds of the Government sold for 92 per 


* Many years ago, when John Quincey Adams was contending for the 
right of petition, in the House of Representatives, against the violent 
opposers of Abolitionism, he startled friends and foes alike by the asser- 
tion that in one contingency, slavery, even in the States, might be 
destroyed—namely, in case of war, as a military necessity. 
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cent., which had not long before brought 120; wishing, in 
reality, to prescribe terms to the lenders, refused the greater 
part of the offers that were made to him. The appeal of the 
Secretary to the banks of the great commercial cities induced 
them to assume 150,000,000 dols. of the Government loan. But 
the Treasury had issued 50,000,000 dols. of demand notes, and 
the banks were compelled to suspend specie payments. The 
banks now proposed to the Government that no more demand 
notes should be issued, but that to meet immediate and pressing 
wants 100,000,000 dols. of treasury notes should be issued, 
payable in one or two years with interest; and that to meet 
the further necessities of the Government, the Government 
bonds should be sold to the highest bidders. The unwillingness 
of the Secretary to take this last step produced the mischief. 
The policy was adopted of inflating the currency to furnish 
money wherewith to buy the bonds. This was done again and 
again, and only terminated with the retirement of Mr. Chase 
from the treasury department. His successor, Mr. Fessenden, 
was not without difficulty induced to desist from proceedin 
any farther on a path which would have resulted in nation 
bankruptey—would have involved the United States, with all 
their wealth, and with a willingness on the part of the people to 
use it in carrying on the war, in the same financial ruin that 
befel the Southern Confederacy. It has been demonstrated 
to the world, since the war, that the vast debt of the country is 
not too vast to be paid. Under an immature and imperfect 
system of taxation, the debt has annually and at a rapid rate 
diminished. Up to the time of the rebellion the United States, 
strange to say, had been embarrassed by the superfluous amount 
of revenue that flowed into the national coffers from customs and 
the sale of public lands. Not long before the war a great 
amount of ‘surplus revenue’ was actually distributed, by Act of 
Congress, among the States, and devoted by them to educational 
and other uses. The whole subject of internal taxation, as far 
as the general Government was concerned, was new, and still 
demands much further study, in order that it may be placed on 
aright and consistent basis. 

The third great peril of the Union cause lay in the attitude 
which foreign nations might be induced to take in respect to the 
contest. If either of the great powers were to throw its sword 
into the scale against the Union, the rebellion could hardly fail 
to succeed. Such an interference did not occur. It is true, 
however, that the United States came out of the war with 
a deep and universal feeling that they had suffered wrong 
at the hands of England. Certainly England could not be 
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seriously blamed for deprecating the contest for the restoration 
of the Union as on the whole inexpedient and not likely to 
be successftil. There was an interval between the first move. 
ments of secession and the attack on Fort Sumter when many 
thoughtful men at the North doubted the expediency of attempt- 
ing to retain the slave-holding States by force. But this 
feeling passed away utterly when the consequences of the 
dissolution of the Union were vividly realized—the loss of 
nationality, the dependence upon foreign nations, the inevitable 
warfare between the two sections of the old Union, from mutual 
jealousies and rivalries and the aggressive spirit of the South, 

en live fast in such times; and so clearly did these very 
persons who had felt misgivings on the expediency of coercion 
see the necessity for the war, that they forgot their previous 
doubts, and heard with indignation the same sentiments when 
they were afterwards expressed by their Transatlantic kinsmen. 
Nor did the apparent want of sympathy with the North, and 
the apparent. indifference of the major part of the higher classes 
of English society at the supposed downfall of the American 
Republic, painful and surprising as these demonstrations were 
to Americans who loved England, constitute the principal 
grievance. Sensible men must conclude—at last, if not at first 
—that sympathy is something which men have a right to give 
or withhold at their option. The attitude of the National 
Government towards slavery, though required, as we have 
shown, by constitutional obligations, was something which 
foreigners, who desired abolition above all things, could not 
well comprehend, and which cooled their sympathies with 
the Union cause.* The forbearance of England, especially 
of the operative class, during the long period in which the 
supply of cotton was cut off, and the refusal of the English 
Government to listen to the inimical suggestion of the Emperor 
of the French for a joint interference, received in America due 
recognition. But the Americans can hardly be blamed for a feel- 

* It should not be forgotten in America that many in England were 
lukewarm in their sympathy with the North, from the fear that the war 
would be concluded by a settlement that would give to slavery a new 
lease of life. We think, however, that in the event of a settlement—had 
the North, for example, triumphed at Bull Run—the privilege of extend- 
ing slavery would not have been conceded, and without this privilege its 
ultimate death was certain. The hope that slavery would be terminated 
by the erection of a powerful confederacy built upon slavery as ‘a 
corner-stone,’ would haye proved, as we believe, most illusory,—not to 
speak of the blow to civilization that would have been inflicted by the 
rupture of the American Union into hostile political communities. Yet 


it is no more than just for Americans to allow that this hope was 
sincerely entertained. 
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ing of vexation at seeing their enemies furnished with their 
munitions of war by English blockade-runners, and when the 
young men from the colleges and workshops of the North found 
upon the best of the cannon and small-arms which they captured 
at the cost of their blood, the stamp of British manufacture. 
These things, however, did not furnish ground for a demand 
for redress on the part of the United States Government. 
Neither did the recognition of the rebels as belligerents by the 
British, premature and hasty as all the Americans consider that 
recognition to have been. It is true that Mr. Sumner has 
declared that recognition to be itself a wrong which justifies a 
demand for redress ; but the United States Government does not 
take this view, nor do the best American authorities on inter- 
national law. It is regarded as one among the proofs of an 
unfriendly animus on the part of the British Government; it is 
not considered in itself an infraction of law. The grand griev- 
ance which forms the burden of the American complaint is, 
that when the rebels had not a sea-port or a war-vessel of their 
own, they were allowed to build, man, and arm the A/abama and 
other privateers from British ports, and to send them forth to 
light up the sea with the flames of American merchant ships. 
The universal conviction, be it right or wrong, of educated 
Americans is, that whether this was rendered possible from 
the defect or the lax administration of the British municipal 
law, Great Britain is responsibie for the losses that grew out 
of the acts of these vessels. But this dispute has been 
honourably adjusted by the recent treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, in which the latter nation has exhibited 
a moderation and a spirit of conciliation which America will not 
be slow to appreciate.* Everyone who is familiar with the 
history of the American war knows that American feeling was 
wounded by the tone of the Palmerston-Russell cabinet from 
the beginning. The manner in which Lord Palmerston met the 
American complaints, by announcing in the House of Commons 
that England would not modify its municipal code to conform 
it to the requirements of international law, and the man- 
ner which Earl Russell adopted to convey to the United States 
Government the demand for the release of Mason and Slidell, 
after their capture—illegal, indeed, but not obviously and 
palpably so—by Captain Wilkes, are examples of the spirit 
to which we refer. Earl Russell’s note to Mr. Lincoln, 


after the Emancipation Proclamation, is another instance of 


* This was written before the appearance of the American ‘‘ Case,” in 
which America’s appreciation of England’s moderation is, to say the 
least, far from demonstrative. —EDs. 
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the same kind. It seemed to Americans that the British 
Government considered the success of the rebellion a foregone 
conclusion, and adopted towards the United States the tone that 
is not uncommon in a strong nation in dealing with a fallen and 
weak one. But all: the irritation of this sort, whether it were 
well-founded or not, is passing away, we have reason to know, as 
a consequence of the triumph of the national cause over the 
rebellion, and of the conciliatory demeanour of England, which is 
evinced in the late negotiations. 

We shall not undertake to discuss the military and naval 
events of the great struggle. The South developed a power of 


organization and efficient action for which the North had not’ 


given it credit. The Confederates had the advantage of having 
a Government clothed in reality with despotic powers. It could 
appropriate property without stint, and return for it worthless 
notes redeemable a certain number of years ‘after the recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Confederate States.’ It could 
bring into the ranks all who were capable of bearing arms. All 
the revenues of the South were at its command, in addition to 
what they seized at the beginning from the United States 
Government. Their vast territory and extended sea-coast 
rendered the task of conquering them peculiarly difficult. And 
none are more ready than their antagonists to allow that they 
fought with passionate bravery. There was a lack of experienced 
generals on either side; for few military officers in the Union 
had held a higher command than that of a regiment. General 
Scott, on whom the superintendence of military operations on 
the Government side first devolved, was disqualified from age 
and infirmities for such a post, as the miserable disaster of 
Bull Run soon proved. McClellan did a good service in 
organizing the militia and converting them into an army, and 
he gained an advantage over Lee at Antietam ; but his hesitating 
spirit and excess of caution continually prevented him from 
following up his successes, and from striking a blow at the right 
moment. It is the prevailing impression that these personal 
traits were the cause of his failure in his great expedition for 
the conquest of Richmond. The Washington Government felt 
obliged to consult political interests to some extent in the selec- 
tion of generals. Butler and Sickles, for example, were advanced 
beyond their merits; they had been prominent democratic 
politicians.* The achievements of the navy were brilliant. The 


* Mr. Lincoln’s humour is well known through numerous anecdotes. 
Once during the war Barnum, the showman, was at Washington exhibiting 
his dwarfs, General Tom Thumb and Admiral Nutt. ‘You have,’ sai 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘some pretty small Generals, but I think I can beat you!’ 
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capture of New Orleans and of Mobile by the gallant Farragut 
are among the most stirring chapters in the record of the 
war. General Grant, who finally was placed at the head of 
military operations, is a man whose general intellectual power is 
not large ; but he was endowed with an imperturbable coolness 
and an unconquerable persistency, and on these qualities the 
Northern people felt that they could rely. When he started for 
Richmond, after the terrible battle of\the Wilderness, which 
would have arrested the progress of most generals, he telegraphed 
to Washington, ‘I shall fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” It took all summer aad the following winter ; for 
Lee’s surrender was on the 9th of Aspril, 1865... Sherman’s 
brilliant march through the.A+lantic States effivieutly centri- 
buted to produce this result.; [t will reraain a lasting stain aman 
the reputation of Lee, in the judgment of the supporters of the 
Union, that, although he disapproved of secession, he abandoned 
the service of the United States, and attempted to.subvert the 
Government which had educated and nourished him. Thomas, 
another Virginian, one of the most eminent of the Union 
generals, remained loyal to the old flag. But Lee’s deportment 
was marked by a dignity and moderation of manner which were 
adapted to conciliate respect. 

At the close of the war the problem of ‘ reconstruction ’—the 
restoration of civil government in the Southern States, and their 
reconnection with the Union—was presented. And here pre- 
tensions were advanced which, had they been admitted, might 
have deprived the country of the legitimate fruits of the great 
struggle. It was claimed by a class of politicians that the 
Southern States must be instantly and without conditions restored 
to their places, and to a share in the administration of the 
national Government. The South knew that it was conquered, 
and conquered in a great war, and was prepared to accept such 
terms as the conqueror deemed requisite for the public safety 
hereafter. But the assassination of Mr. Lincoln left at the head 
of the Government Mr. Andrew Johnson, aman who had sprung 
from the ‘poor white’ class at the South, had repaid the disdain 
with which he had been treated by the slave-holding aristocracy 
by lending a cordial support to the Union cause, but on assuming 
the presidency was courted and flattered by those who had once 
looked down upon him, and gave himself up in a large degree 
to their influence. The policy of Johnson, and his vehement 
speeches, in which he represented the South as kept out of the 
Union wrongfully and unconstitutionally, embarrassed the work 
of reconstruction. We have referred to the difficulty which had 
been experienced in settling the exact theory on which the war 
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should be prosecuted. The seceders and their Northern allies 
maintained that there is no power of coercion, and hence no 
power of self-preservation, in the Federal Government. If a 
State choose to withdraw from the Union, even if it were held 
that such an act of secession was without law, it was claimed 
that there is no remedy in the hands of the national Govern. 
ment. The country might fall to pieces; but no one was 
authorized to lift an arm to save it. This, as we have said, was 
virtually the ground taken by Mr. Buchanan in his last annual 
message. The views of Mr. Johnson and his abettors relative 
to ie position -of .tpe rebel communities at the close of the war, 
wers of 9. piece. with that suicidal theory which the loyal people 
ef. tae country indigaantly rejected. When the arms of the 
rebgis, had veen wrestesl, from. their hands, it was said that the 
country was disabled from protecting itself by excluding them 
from political power, but was bound to permit these same rebel 
communities, instantly and without conditions, to resume their 
place in the general Government. There were legal difficulties, 
it was asserted, in the way of any other course. Lither their in- 
dependence must be allowed, or their privileges at once restored. 
The anti-coercion theory, and the theory of Mr. Johnson agreed 
in leaving the country without a shield against its enemies. 

In opposition to Mr. Johnson’s theor'y, it was affirmed that 
the inhabitants dwelling south of a line which was defined in 
the declaration of Congress fixing the boundaries of the war, 
were, by their own act of insurrection, the belligerent enemies 
of the United States, who were still liable indeed to punishment 
by municipal law, but also subject, if overcome, to all the 
penalties imposed by the _ laws of war upon conquered 
enemies. It was affirmed that de facto, though not de jure, they 
carried their States out of the Union, and as political com- 
munities combined together to levy war against it. Thus, at 
the close of the war, the inhabitants of the belligerent territory 
found themselves, to use the language of Mr. Johnson himself, 
‘deprived of ali civil government.’ Their States had ceased to 
exist in an organized form. They had destroyed the govern- 
ments which had connected them with the Federal Union, and 
the governments which they had set up had been destroyed by 
the Federal authority. There lay the territory within the limits 
and under the power of the Union. There were the inhabitants, 
subjugated by the military force of the Union, and exposed to 
the penalty of treason, as well as to the consequences laid down 
in the rules of civilized warfare. It is true that there were loyal 
individuals in each of the seceding States, who never voluntarily 
submitted to the rebellion; but in each of those States they 
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were comparatively a handful. Such persons were of course 
exempt from personal responsibility for actions in which they 
took no part, and deserved all the rewards of faithfulness which 
the national Government could properly bestow. But they 
must share, it was justly said, in the consequences of the act of 
the political community of which they are a part, so far as these 
consequences affect its position as a political body. The acts of 
secession must be looked upon as done by the rebel States, not 
righteously, not legally, but actually.» It was just as idle to 
attempt to regard their action as void of all effect upon their 
political status, as it would ke to consider a house as 
actually standing because the fire that consumed it was 
the lawless work of an incendiary. The inhabitants of the 
revolted States were left by the war without State govern- 
ments. This was conceded by Mr. Johnson himself. Now, was 
the national Government bound to reinstate those States, and 
restore them to their former privileges in the family? If so, 
by what obligation? The existence of such an obligation was 
denied. Over the people who constituted these political com- 
munities, who went out of the Union de facto, made war upon it 
in their organized character, the national Government had the 
right of the conqueror. What if Mexico—so the opponents of 
Johnson argued—seizing upon a favourable moment, should 
make a causeless and cruel war upon the United States, and 
should be defeated by a prodigious exertion of force on their 
part; all know that we should have the right to dispose of the 
hostile people, and of their territory, in such a way as to secure 
ourselves for the future. It might, for example, be found requi- 
site to appropriate their territory. Whence could our Govern- 
ment derive this right? Not from any specific clause of the 
constitution ; but it is a right inherent in every government—the 
right to redress a wrong, and deprive the aggressor of the means 
of doing evil. This is an established doctrine of international 
law. But this doctrine is equally applicable in the case of a 
gigantic insurrection which sets a whole country in flames. The 
fact that it is a civil war does not tie the hands of the victor, 
and rob him of the right of self-protection at the moment when 
force has given him the supremacy, and he has succeeded in 


disarming his adversary. International law is a science of 


justice and common sense. ‘Dum ratio manet, lex manet.’ It 
is a dictate of reason that the same rule should apply to a civil 
contest which assumes the character of a territorial war. 

Apart from the consideration of the rights in the case, it was 
the dictate of sound policy to restore the Southern States to 
‘practical relations with the Union’ (a phrase of Mr. Lincoln’s) 
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as soon as it could be safely done. It is in the highest degree 
fortunate, however, that in connection with this restoration there 
was incorporated in the constitution of the United States a pro- 
hibition of involuntary servitude except for crime. Thus the war 
had the effect to annihilate slavery for ever within the limits of the 
American Republic. It was for the salvation and aggrandize- 
ment of slavery that the rebellion was undertaken, and slavery 
perished in the contest. The gigantic evil which no American 
hoped to do more than circumscribe, during the present genera- 
tion at least, has been utterly removed. Its defenders were 
providentially made its destroyers. They made war upon the 
United States, and thus put it within the power of the 
general Government, in availing itself of the ordinary and 
legitimate methods of waging and concluding war, to set free the 
slave population, and to incorporate in the organic law a perpetual 
prohibition of the hateful institution of human bondage. 

If the war killed slavery, it destroyed, also, the political heresy 
of nullification and secession. Henceforward, it may be safely 
predicted, the doctrine that a State may break loose from the 
Union, or set at nought, within its own bounds, the national 
law, will never be practically asserted. The intention of the 
people of the United States to be and to continue a nation, and 
their ability to crush the most powerful combinations to break 
up the national unity, have been too impressively demonstrated. 
At the same time the attachment to State-rights as properly 
interpreted, to the distribution and localizing of political power, 
the opposition to a consolidated, central authority which shall 
disturb the equilibrium of the system by divesting the States of 
their rights, are strong among the people of America. The 
little State of Delaware with its 1,550 square miles has an equal 
power in the national Senate with the great State of New York, 
which has an area of 50,519 square miles. The small and the 
less populous States are, of course, in the highest degree inte- 
rested to maintain that system under which their rights as 
political communities are protected. No writer has exhibited 
the American political system, especially this feature of it— 
the distribution of political power from the school district and 
town upwards—more justly than De Tocqueville in his masterly 
book on Democracy in America. It is a feature for the want of 
which France is suffering countless evils to-day. 

If we look at the effects of the American civil war upon the 
character of the people, there is one influence which cannot 
escape attention. There existsa much greater degree of mental 
and moral independence, what the Germans term sedbstindigkeit, 
among educated Americans than was known before. We refer 
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to the relations of the country to foreign, and especially English, 
opinion, and we have in our thoughts a general habit of respect 
or deference which belonged to Americans of this class, and was 
natural to a young country, particularly in reference to the 
parent stock. With all the American tendency to boast of the 
prosperity and progress of the country, there co-existed this 
peculiar, even if unexpressed, deference. Both feelings were 
natural to a young nation. The war broke the spell. Rightly 
or wrongly, educated Americans regarded England as the 
victim of so many misconceptions, and as falling into so many 
misjudgments and mistaken vaticinations, that its authority fell. 
There were American mistakes enough, too, and prophecies that 
were not destined to be verified; but this did not render the 
Unionists less sharp to detect the errors of their brethren 
across the water. The change to which we refer involves 
no unkindness, and no disrespect on the side of the 
educated class in America in relation to the English ; 
it is simply the natural consequence of the transition from 
youth to the maturity of manhood, which we often see take 
place in an individual. There comes a crisis when a young man 
acquires a certain mental courage, an emancipation from the 
spell which some revered instructor has cast over him ; and this 
change is expedited if he conceives himself to discover in his 
guide manifest errors of opinion. The intellectual relation 
between the English and the American mind will be the 
healthier and conduce more to mutual profit, in consequence of 
the altered feeling which we have attempted to describe. 

In one point, the moral effects of the war have not been such 
as are generally expected to result from camp life and from the 
disbanding of armies. The American army, like that of Crom- 
well, melted into the mass of citizens, returned to their various 
occupations, without any perceptible deterioration of morals or 
loss of industrious habits. In another direction, however, the 
influence of the war has been baneful. It indirectly fostered 
habits of profuse expenditure and the spirit of speculation. 
Fortunes were rapidly acquired by persons who have little 
knowledge of the true uses of money. The derangement of the 
currency, the fluctuating value of gold, have encouraged specula- 
tion, and imparted to many an inordinate thirst for the speedy 
accumulation of wealth. The dishonesty of officials connected 
with the government of the City of New York, and the flagrant 
instances of frauds perpetrated by certain managers of railroads, 
although they are not due mainly to the causes we have just 
mentioned, are yet attributable in some degree to the weaken- 
ing of conscience and the spirit of speculation in the trading 
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class. With the return to specie payments, it is to be hoped 
that these evils will be checked. Prices will become more fixed, 
and there will be less room for imposition and fraud. 

It was confidently predicted at the North that with the de- 
parture of Southern slave-holding legislators from Congress, 
there would be a marked improvement in the manners of that 
body. This expectation has not been justified. It is true that 
duels or challenges to duels, and outbreakings of personal 
violence, have ceased. But indecent vituperation and unbe- 
coming personalities in debate are quite as abundant as they 
ever were. The style of Congressional discussion, especially in 
the House of Representatives, if it represents the average culture 
of the country, certainly falls far below the tone of the educated 
class. The slavery question for a long series of years engrossed 
public attention. All other political questions were naturally 
eclipsed by it. It was a subject on which everyone could talk ; 
and one result was that many men became prominent in publiclife 
whose knowledge of political economy and of political science 
generally, was very scanty. With the close of the war and the 
settlement of the controversy involved in it, other subjects are 
assuming a new and marked importance. Questions relating to 
finance and commerce, the lawsof production and of trade and the 
true principles of taxation, are more and more attracting public 
attention in the United States. It is not too much to expect 
that a new order of public men will arise, who, with an increased 
knowledge of public affairs, will bring into the national halls 
more of the personal dignity that belongs to the legislators of a 
great nation and more of the amenities that pertain to gentle- 
men, whatever may be their function in society. 

There is one ecclesiastical event which belongs to the 
indirect consequences of the war, and is sufficiently noteworthy 
to be mentioned here. It is the reunion of the two dissevered 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, designated respectively 
as Old School and New School. The division was consummated 
in 1837. The points of difference related to theology, the new 
school being largely influenced by New England, and holding 
to a more moderate type of Calvinism than the old; and to 
polity, the new-school being more disposed to. affiliate with 
Congregationalists in domestic and foreign missions, and in 
other ways where union was practicable. In the old-school 
body were included the representatives of the old Scottish type 
of Calvinism and Presbyterianism. But besides these differences, 
the old school, which was strong in the South, where the new 
school had little strength, stedfastly refused to give any place 
to anti-slavery sentiment in the acts of its assemblies. But 
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the war broke off the Presbyterian Churches of the South from 
the old-school body, and thus rendered the reunion with the 
new school much more feasible. This reunion, on the face of it, 
may seem to be favourable to sectarianism, the bane of American 
Christianity. It has certainly been attended with a display of 
distinctly Prssiyiesion zeal. In reality, however, it is an 
evidence of the growth of a catholic, anti-sectarian feeling 
among American Christians. The two branches of Presby- 
terianism could not have united, had there not been a more 
liberal and tolerant sentiment respecting the theological dif- 
ferences that had originally divided them. It was felt by good 
men in both denominations, that these points of theological 
difference were not such as to justify a continued separation. 
In various other-ways the war was productive of a more kindly 
and catholic relation among the different religious denomi- 
nations. Christian men of different sects acted together, both 
as chaplains and soldiers in the field. At home the great 
operations of beneficence in connection with the war, as the 
Sanitary Association and the Christian Commission, likewise 
accustomed Christians of various names to work together and 
thus developed their fraternal sympathies.* 

The transformation of society in the Southern States has been 
complete, but time will be required for the new order of things 
to become settled. The behaviour of the freedmen has exceeded 
the anticipations of their most sanguine friends. Instead of 
cutting the throats of their masters, as it was once predicted 


* The following statistics may be of interest to our readers :—In 1870 
the number of Roman Catholics in the United States was 5,000,000; of 
Protestants 33,500,000, and of the Greek Church, including Alaska, 10,000. 
The Baptists of all descriptions had about 22,500 churches, 10,000 
ordained ministers, and 1,800,000 church members ; the Congregationalists 
3,043 churches, 3,168 ministers, 300,362 church members ; the Episcopa- 
lians, 2,512 churches (parishes), 2,710 priests and deacons, 176,686 com- 
municants; the Lutherans, 3,392 congregations, 1,926 ministers, 
388,538 communing members; the Methodist Church, North, 12,048, 
churches, 19,170 preachers, 1,298,938 members; Methodist Church, 
South, 7,586 ministers, 571,241 members; other Methodist Churches, 
3,205 preachers, 577,844, members; Presbyterians (North : Old School 
and tee School united) 4,526 churches, 4,238 ministers, 446,561 
communicants; Presbyterian Church (South), 1,489 churches, 840 
ministers, 82,014 communicants; United Presbyterians, 729 congrega- 
tions, 553 ministers, 69,807 communicants; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, 87 congregations, 86 ministers, 8,577 communicants; Cumber- 
land Presbyterians 80,000 communicants; the Reformed Church (late 
‘Dutch’) 464 churches, 493 ministers, 61,444 communicants; the 
Reformed Church (late ‘German’) 1,179 congregations, 526 ministers, 
96,728 communicants; Moravian, 3,663 societies, 1,647 preachers, 
108,122 members.—New York Observer Year Book and Almanac for 1871. 
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they would do if set free, they have been peaceable and harm- 
less. Instead of refusing to work, they have generally proved 
themselves industrious where the just rewards of their labour 
have been secured to them. And their zeal for acquiring 
knowledge, their willingness to be taught, have been extremely 
gratifying to all who are engaged in efforts for their elevation. 
As most of the adherents of the Confederate cause refused to 
take the steps required to remove their civil disabilities, the 
governments of the Southern States have fallen, to a large 
extent, into the |.ands of the freedmen and of recent emigrants 
from the Northern States. Many of the latter class, it cannot 
be denied, !:ave had the character of adventurers, and the results 
of their rule have not been very satisfactory. Universal 
amnesty, however, will probably soon be proclaimed by the 
authority of Congress, on the recommendation of President 
Grant. The principal practical control of political affairs in the 
South must ultimately revert to the class which formerly 
possessed it. ‘There is no occasion for serious apprehensions in 
regard to the consequences. It is too late for any respectable 
party in the United States to talk of obstructing the payment 
of the national debt. No party at the South could hope to 
carry the country at a presidential election without powerful 
allies at the Norih; and no party can make any show of strength 
at the North which does not frankly and sincerely accept the 
results of the war and abide by them. 

The spirit of violence did not immediately subside at the 
South on the conclusion of the war. The ‘Ku-klux’ organi- 
zation—a secret society, the ramifications of which are found 
in different States—has been guilty of outrages against the 
freedmen and against whites whose political views were 
obnoxious—outrages such as could hardly be expected to occur 
in any civilized country. Their numerous murders, not to speak 
of minor acts of cruelty and persecution, led Congress in the 
spring of 1871 to clothe the President with extraordinary 
powers for ferreting out and bringing to trialthecriminals. The 
following citation from President Grant’s last annual message 
(December 1871) will exhibit his views upon the subject :— 


‘There has been imposed upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment the execution of the Act of Congress approved April 20, 1871, 
and generally known as Ku-klux law, in a portion of the State of 
South Carolina. The necessity of the course pursued will be demon- 
strated by the report of the commission to investigate Southern out- 
rages. Under the provisions of the above Act I issued a proclamation, 
calling the attention of the people of the United States to the same, 
and declared my reluctance to exercise any of the extraordinary 
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powers thereby conferred upon me, except in case of imperative 
necessity, but making known my purpose to exercise such powers 
whenever it should become necessary to do so, for the purpose of 
securing to all citizens of the United States the peaceful enjoyment of 
the rights guaranteed to them by the constitution and laws. After the 
passage of this law information was received from time to time that 
combinations of the character referred to in this law were present in 
many parts of the Southern States, particularly in certain counties of 
South Carolina. Careful investigation was made, and it was ascer- 
tained that in nine counties of that State such combinations were active 
and powerful, embracing a sufficient portion of the citizens to con- 
trol the local authority, and having, among other things, the object 
of depriving the emancipated class of the substantial benefit of free- 
dom, and of the privilege of the free political action of those citizens 
who did not sympathize with their own views. Among their opera- 
tions were frequent scourgings and occasional assassinations, generally 
perpetrated at night, by disguised persons, the victims, in almost all 
cases, being citizens of different political sentiments from their own, 
or persons who had shown a disposition to claim equal rights with 
other citizens. Thousands of inoffensive and well-disposed citizens 
were sufferers by this lawless violence. Thereupon, on the 13th of 
October, 1871, a proclamation was issued, in terms of the law, calling 
upon the members of the combinations to disperse within five days, and 
to deliver to the marshal or military officers of the United States all 
arms, uniforms, ammunition, disguises, and other means and imple- 
ments used by them for carrying out their unlawful purposes. This 
warning not having been heeded, on the 18th of October another 
proclamation was issued suspending the writ of habeas corpus in nine 
counties in that State. Direction was given that within the counties 
so designated, persons supposed, on creditable information, to be 
members of such unlawful combinations, should be arrested by the 
military forces of the United States, and delivered to the marshal, to 
be dealt with according to law. In two of said counties many arrests 
have been made. At the last accounts the number of persons thus 
arrested was 168. Several hundred, whose criminality was ascertained 
to be of an inferior degree, were released for the present. These have 
generally made confessions of their guilt. Caution has been exercised 
in making these arrests, and notwithstanding the large number, it is 
believed that no innocent person is nowin custody. The prisoners 
will be held for regular trial in the judicial tribunals of the United 
States. Assoon as it appeared that the authorities of the United 
States were about to take vigorous measures to enforce the law, many 
persons absconded, and there is good ground for the supposition that 
all of such persons have been violators of the law.’ 


To intelligent Americans who are old enough to remember 
the state of things that preceded the war, the downfall of the 
slave-power must sometimes appear more like a dream than a 
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reality.* That power had enthroned itself in the Government, 
and poisoned the springs of legislation. It not only exerted a 
hateful tyranny, which silenced the voice of free discussion in 
the slave-holding States, it corrupted Northern statesmen with 
its threats and promises. It extended its baleful influence to a 
humiliating degree over the pulpit, as well as the press, in the 
North; for good men and benevolent societies, misled by their love 
of peace and harmony, and by the dread of disunion, advocated 
schemes of pusillanimous and mischievous compromise with a 
| power that grew more arrogant through every concession that 
was made to it. There was an oppressive atmosphere, which 
every man who loved freedom and valued the rights of mankind 
could not but feel. There was rising at the South a form of 
civilization, of which human slavery was proclaimed to be the 
corner-stone, and which, not content within its own borders, was 
determined to spread itself over the land. The vast number of 
slaves rendered the prospect of emancipation by any process of 
deportation impossible. The union of the slave-holders, from _ 
common interests and a common hate, was daily becoming more 
intimate and complete. It seemed impossible to shake off 
their dominion, reinforced as it was by the support of political 
allies at the North, by aspiring demagogues without number, 
by the entire Irish Roman Catholic population. But God 
proved Himself stronger and wiser than men. The slave-power 
took up arms; and they that took the sword perished by the 
sword. 

Among the various histories of the American Civil War, that of 
Dr. Draper has attracted considerable attention in England. Dr. 
Draper is accomplished in his own department, which is that of 
chemistry, and he has written what is considered a meritorious 
work on physiology. He has before ventured also into the 
field of historical composition, and published a work entitled 
‘A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.’ No 
special exception is to be taken, as far as we know, to his state- 
ments of fact in the narrative portion of his account of the war. 
But a great part of the first volume is taken up with philoso- 
phical reflections, or with what are intended for such. Draper 
is a speculatist of the Buckle school, with an abounding faith in 
the operation of materialistic influences. He opens his ‘ History 
of the War’ with long discussions upon geology and climate, 
and outdoes in thoroughness Knickerbocker’s ‘History of 


* One of the best works on the anti-slavery controversy is a series of 

apers entitled ‘ The Slave-Power,’ which were written a number of years 

a ma the war, by Hon. J. G. Palfrey, author of the ‘ History of New 
England.’ 
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New York,’ the humorous author of which only goes back to 
Adam ‘ to get a fair start.’ There is’ no particular objection to 
be made to Draper’s ideas on the physical characteristics of 
North America, except that he exaggerates the influence of the 
temperature, and with much naiveté thinks that asperities 
engendered by the war may be softened by the circulation of 
his doctrine of the control exercised by physical causes ; that 
is, by the denial of the free and responsible nature of man. If 
men would calm their passions, they must reflect on the thermo- 
meter. That we do not misrepresent him, we quote one of his 
numerous descriptions of this remarkable remedy. ‘ Estrange- 
‘ ments subside when men mutually begin to inquire into the 
‘ philosophical causes of each other’s obliquities; when they 
‘ comprehend that there over-rides so many of their apparently 
‘ voluntary actions, a necessary, an unavoidable constraint. The 
‘ springs of history are not, as was for a long time imagined, 
‘the machinations of statesmen, or the ambition of kings. 
‘ They are to be found in the silent influences of Nature.* In 
his preface he remarks, with an air of profundity, that a great 
source of kind feelings is the perception of the extent to which 
our actions are determined by ‘ climate and other natural cireum- 
stances.’ Not less than six elaborate chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of the geological and climatic characteristics of 
the United States. The opening paragraph, we may observe, is 
of a highly rhetorical character, and was obviously framed on 
the model of the opening paragraph of Macaulay’s History— 
‘I propose in these volumes to treat,’ &e. It should be stated, 
however, that there is an evident desire on the part of Dr. 
Draper to relate the story of the conflict with impartiality. 
Another copious ‘ History of the War’ has been published by 
Mr. Horace Greeley, the well-known editor of the New York 
Tribune, and an eminent politician in the United States. 
Mr. Greeley is an able man, of indefatigable industry, and 
although he is in the main self-educated, he is familiar with 
the political history of his country, especially during the 
long period in which he has been actively concerned in 
politics. In former days an admirer of Henry Clay, he 
has continued to maintain, with unyielding pertinacity, the 
fallacies of the Protective system, of which Clay was a life-long 
champion. Mr. Greeley was considered by thost people at the 
North to have made several mistakes in connection with the 
great conflict of the Government with the Rebellion—as, in 
suggesting at the outset that the Gulf States might be allowed 


* Vol. i. page 37. 
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to separate themselves from the Union, and in an abortive effort 
to negotiate with leading rebel politicians, whom, by leave of Pre- 
sident Lincoln, he met at Niagara Falls, in the summer of 1864. 
But being conversant with the anti-slavery controversy, in and 
out of Congress, he has been able to describe it with clearness. 
Through the whole work, in the narrative of military events, 
as well as in the introductory portion, he expresses at length 
his own opinions and reflections. His book unquestionably has 
grave defects, for one who desires a detailed and complete 
chronicle of the civil and military transactions of the war. Yet 
it is valuable, for its vindication of the principles and proceed- 


ings of the Republican party by one of its most distinguished 
members. 


Posrscript.—Since the foregoing article was written, a 
misunderstanding has unhappily sprung up respecting the 
import of the Washington Treaty. It has been no part of the 
design of the writer of this paper to discuss the questions on 
which the Governments of England and America have been at 
variance, but simply (and this only in a few paragraphs) to 
report the prevalent convictions among educated Americans on 
certain features of the controversy. It seems clear that while 
the British Government supposed that the American claim for 
indirect or consequential damages was waived in the Treaty, the 
American Government had a totally different understanding on 
this point. Which interpretation is right (if, indeed, the Treaty 
is unambiguous on this topic) we shall not here inquire, but 
content ourselves with expressing regret that the bill for 
indirect damages has been introduced, since it may prove an 
obstacle to that final settlement between the two countries, 
which all good men earnestly desire to see accomplished. We 
are reluctant to abandon the hope that the noble and Christian 
spirit which animates the Treaty, and apparently dictated its 
composition, will fail to result in a peace, lasting and honour- 
able to both countries. That such may be the issue is the 
heartfelt aspiration of all good and wise men in America. 
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The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including several 
hundred Unpublished Letters, and other new Materials, col- 
lected in part by the late Right Honourable Jonn Wuitson 
Croker. With Introductions and Notes by Rev. Wurrwett 
Ewin. 


Tue time which has elapsed since this edition of Pope was first 
announced, more than twenty years, is long, but perhaps not 
unreasonably long. It might only be due to the tact that an 
editor had formed a high estimate of the duties he has undertaken, 
and intended something beyond meeting the immediate demands 
of the market. 

There are doubtless many able literary men about town, who 
would not ask twenty months to turn out an edition of Pope’s 
poems which should be useful and afford a good deal of help to the 
reader. But an editor who takes twenty years for his work is 
probably aware of the difficulties over which his rapid rival is 
content to glide, and has found by experience that the informa- 
tion required is not to be found merely by looking for it in 
libraries. To one who should set about the work of editing in a 
thorough spirit, the notes of previous editors, and biographical 
dictionaries, those great resources of the professional editor, are 
no authorities. He must found himself upon contemporary 
documents only, and there is no recipe for turning up at the 
moment the illustration required. Nothing but patient plodding 
through the whole contemporary literature will do. And even 
this often leaves you in the lurch. Nothing baffles the annotator 
more than an attempt to elucidate any particular obscurity by a 
search through books. The fact sought for refuses to be found 
when wanted. At another time it reveals itself in some unex- 
pected quarter. Sometimes the sense of a dark passage flashes 
upon the unprompted mind in a moment. And the co-opera- 
tion of others is necessary : as Johnson says, ‘ A commentary must 
‘arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in F hers 
‘ walks of literature.’ 

Time, then, is the indispensable condition of a commentary 
which is to enable a modern reader to understand Pope as his 
contemporaries understood him. Pope’s writing has so much 
the modern air that we are apt to forget that his poetry is now 
a century and a half old. It is further removed from us than 
Shakespeare was from Dryden; yet Dryden writes in 1672 that 
the language had been so changed since Shakespeare wrote, that 
anyone reading his plays and comparing them with what had 
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been written since the Restoration would see the change almost 
inevery line. The 130 years from Pope to our time has not seen 
anything like the change experienced by Dryden. The impover- 
ishment of the language—though a few of Pope’s words have been 
lost—has been arrested by the periodical press. But the change 
in ideas is very great, quite as great as the change noticed by Dry- 
den. Pope, indeed, is not to be read as the exponent of the higher 
range of religious and philosophical ideas. Where he attempted 
them, as in the ‘Essay on Man,’ he found himself out of his 
depth. But he is in a peculiar degree the mirror of the social 
passions and sentiments, the modes and tone of his day. To 
comprehend how muck this is so, we have only to suppose the 
ten volumes of Pope’s works annihilated. What achasm would 
be created by the act of destruction! Butin what? Not a 
single discovery, or truth, or thought, or idea, or character, or 
image, which counts among the treasured possessions of human 
intelligence, would be thereby lost. Butin the history of English 
literature and life what a gap would be occasioned! There is 
no one other book in the language, the loss of which would 
obliterate so much personal anecdote, so much scandal, if you 
will, but also so much true and firm drawing of character and 
personal relations, such felicitous touches of manners and con- 
temporary tone. Indeed, for the particular moment of our 
history to which Pope’s best pieces belong—the third decade of 
the eighteenth century-—we have no contemporary authority, 
except the ‘Memoirs of Lord Hervey.’ Lord Hervey was a 
person whom the world never appreciates, and does not like. 
To the English reading public, a courtier and a hater of the 
clergy is always unacceptable. This anti-ecclesiastical eighteenth 
century tone is not forgiven either in Gibbon or in Adam 
Smith, and to its presence in Lord Hervey’s ‘Memoirs’ we 
must ascribe the fact that they are so little relished. They are, 
even in the mutilated state in which we have them, one of the 
best productions in our language of a kind of writing in which 
the French are so rich, and we so poor. No parallel is intended 
between Pope’s ‘Satires’ and Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs’ on any 
other point but the one of flashing a vivid light upon their sur- 
roundings during a period little otherwise illuminated. The 
two books have no other resemblance, and may be obviously 
contrasted. Lord Hervey paints the Court from St. James’s; 
Pope, at Twickenham, vents the spleen of the opposition. Lord 
Hervey relates matter of fact in simple prose ; Pope deals in dis- 
tant allusions and veiled sneers. But, such as they are, the two 
together, Pope and Lord Hervey, mortal foes as they were, are 
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the two most important witnesses of the period in question. But 
they require to be supplemented or illustrated from the vast 
mass of fugitive literature, literature utterly worthless except so 
far as it furnishes such illustration, from pamphlets, from the 
dreary pages of Bolingbroke’s disquisitions, or the voluminous 
correspondences, the Marchmont, the Atterbury, the Suffolk 
papers, where an occasional gleam of fact is our only reward 
for toiling through reams upon reams of words signifying 
nothing. 

This is the dreary labour which an editor of Pope imposes upon 
himself. And when he has done his best, when he has collected 
all his references and illustrations, he meets a new disappoint- 
ment. This is the impossibility of presenting to a reader the 
result of his researches in the same fulness with which he 
possesses it himself. The acquaintance which he has himself 
acquired with the personages and affairs of the period cannot be 
transferred to paper. To him the characters live, and act, and 
move—the whole drama is full of life. Let him set about ex- 
plaining in a note who is meant in this line, what event is 
alluded to in the next, and he will feel that he has only accumu- 
lated a dry list uf unmeaning names, an index, a register of 
dates. He has dulled and dimmed the allusions in his author 
without elucidating them. 

If this be so, it may be asked, why annotate English poets at 
all? If an editor cannot possibly succeed in conveying his own 
knowledge to a reader, he had better abstain from attempting it, 
and confine himself to giving a text unencumbered by informa- 
tion, which it seems is useless for the purpose for which it is 
affixed. 

It is not, however, the case that an editor’s explanation of 
names and allusions is useless. It is inadequate, but it is better 
than nothing. All that 2 commentator can say, in the compass 
of a note, of the life and history of the character brought up by 
the poet, cannot place his reader in the full enjoyment and 
appreciation of the poet’s wit or point. In the case of a writer 
like Pope, where the allusions are penetrating and well aimed, 
this complete gust can only be attained by an intimate familiarity 
with the character and tone of his age which only length of 
time and much reading can confer. But as this can only 
be reached slowly, an editor must provide a grammar or key. 
And as such complete knowledge can ever be the lot of but few, 
an editor must have an eye to that large class of readers who 
are neither wholly ignorant nor fully informed, and who are 
content in a hurried passage through life to take a snatch at the 
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salient aspects of literature without having leisure to dwell 
specially or devotedly upon any one. A editor must regard his 
own notes, and readers must employ them, not as a compendium 
of all the accessible information, but as a key to its acquisition. 
They can only direct into collateral reading, they cannot 
supersede it. In the case of such a work as Pope’s ‘ Satires,’ a 
reader’s enjoyment will be exactly in proportion to his know- 
ledge of the contemporary history. 

here is indeed a doctrine about poetry current which leads 
its votaries to look with scorn upon all such matter of fact, which 
looks upon a poem as a work of art having its perfection in 
itself, and in no relation to real persons and events. According 
to this theory, poetry is ideal; it is produced by the writer’s 
imagination, and is enjoyed by the reader through an esthetic 
perception without any medium of knowledge. As soon as you 
copy reality, you are writing history, biography, description, and 
all that is below the province of art. Art is pure creation. 

This theory is always extant, potentially even when not 
acknowledged. But it was towards the latter end of the last 
century, or the beginning of the present, that it began to domi- 
nate poetical criticism in this country. Sometimes Wordsworth’s 
‘ Prefaces,’ sometimes Coleridge’s conversation, is credited as 
its source. But both Coleridge and Wordsworth derived it, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, from Kant—not perhaps 
from the study of Kant’s own writings, but from that impulse 
and bent which Kant’s ‘Kritik der Urtheilskraft’ gave to 
esthetic criticism in Europe. The ascendency of this doctrine, 
which made imagination the test of poetry, had an immediate 
influence upon the estimate in which Pope was held by his 
countrymen. The poetical dynasty which went by his name 
was dethroned. For nearly a century this school had occupied 
the field without a rival. Those who were quite aware of Pope’s 
faults, and who, like Johnson, were ready to make the most of 
his negligences and irregularities, had never questioned the 
correctness of the principles, or the truth of the aims, which he 
and the whole tribe of poets professed. But all this was now at 
anend. Tried by the new test, the whole of English poetry from 
the Restoration down to Mason and Hayley was pronounced a 
mistake. It was declared to be mere versification ; the name of 
poetry was denied it. It wanted a soul. It wanted nature. It 
did not touch the heart. It had no trumpet call. Its rhythm 
was ‘sing-song.’ The very term ‘taste’ became a byword. 


Inspiration was everything, and as in other fanaticisms, he was 
thought most inspired who was most outrageously absurd. To 
find what they could admire, this generation recurred to the 
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sixteenth century. The greatest extravagances of Shakespeare 
were held up as profound exemplifications of an inner law ; even 
the fustian of the old dramatists was found to be genuine poetry 
after all. In the Pope controversy, which arose out of some 
remarks of Campbell in the first edition of his ‘Specimens of 
the British Pocts,’ 1819, the question was generally decided 
against Pope. lt was unfortunate that Pope’s chief defender, 4 
Byron, did not exemplify his doctrines in his own practice. iis 
Byron, who desired to please the public, took care to mix a : 


— 


good deal of tall talk in the most popular of his poems, ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ 

The result of this revulsion in public taste upon the estimate Nail 
of the eighteenth century poetry, was that Dryden was allowed to ‘aa 
have vigour; and in consideration of this vigour, which was 
called indifferently ‘imagination,’ he was placed in a class above 
Pope. Pope was allowed the merit of a placer of words, an 
elegant rhymist, but declared to be ‘no poet.’ IPf any exception 
was made it was in favour of the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ in which 
the imaginative critics discerned traces of the quality they 
required, and ‘ Eloise to Abelard,’ in which they said there was 
‘true passion.’ This was the criticism of the romantic school, 
which read Keats and Shelley, and delighted in trampling 
under foot the eighteenth century. k 

We do not propose here to open this controversy, or to ‘ 
attempt to come to a decision as to what shall or shall not be 
called ‘poetry.’ This is an inquiry of the higher philoso- 
phical criticism, very interesting in itself, but not necessary as 
a preliminary to ascertaining the duties of an editor of an 
English poet. Instead of using the debatable term poetry, it 
will be safe to substitute the wider term literature. And then 
we go on to say that the primary value of all literature is not 
beauty, but truth. That which makes the written productions 
of a past age worth preserving and studying is their power of 
giving us a knowledge of that age, of reflecting and represent- 
ing it, of making us understand its thoughts, works, and ways. 

Writers are great, and books are profitable, in proportion to 
their gift of doing this. Truth of representation is not truth 
of fact merely ; it must be truth of character and life. A work 
of fiction may easily be more valuable than a history. Smollett’s 
‘Roderick Random’ is better worth preserving than the same 
author’s continuation of Hume. As the ages go on, and the 
progeny of the teeming press accumulates far beyond the read- 
ing power even of men of complete leisure, a natural process of 
selection leaves more and more to die, and the few best books 
come to stand more prominently forward. And the best books 
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of each age are those which contain most information about the 
time. And that information is the best—not which chronicles 
most facts—but that which results from the keenest observation ; 
not the statement of the man who has seen most, but of him who 
has seen most truly. Yet, as few books are entirely worthless, 
as nearly every one who writes has scen something truly, and 
may have mentioned it, this surplus literature, which no longer 
deserves to be perpetuated for its own sake, will remain in holes 
and corners to supply illustration and aid in the reading of the 
selected ‘ classics.’ 

This is the duty which is discharged by the professional 
commentator. An edition of an English classic is often re- 
garded by the reader or purchaser as an aggravation of an 
already existing grievance. The original grievance is that the 
editor, out of his professional zeal, has raked together every 
line that his author has ever put on paper—bad as well as good 
—his failures as well as his successes. That is already an error ; 
this ranking the sweepings of an author’s study among his 
works. Then, as if this was not enough, comes the editor, and 
loads this mass of rubbish with more rubbish of his own, in the 
form of notes, till it becomes a serious labour to pick out the 
grains of gold which there may be, out of the heaps of sand in 
which they have been elaborately buried. Editing thus wears 
the appearance too often of multiplying books, and of making 
what was already too long, longer. 

But a good commentary upon an English classic is the 
reverse of this. So far from ministering to the overgrowth of 
literature, a good edition is really a process of abridgment and 
condensation. A commentary should be a collection of texts 
and passages from contemporary writers—a florilegium which 
should preserve their most pertinent and significant sayings. 
The ephemeral publications of each age should be passed 
through a sieve, by which what few grains of information they 
may contain should be separated. These will find an appro- 
priate centre round which they will cluster, in the text of the 
leading authors of their own age, and by adhering to which they 
will be preserved. This is pretty nearly the condition in which 
the destructive agencies of time, weather, and fire, have trans- 
mitted the Greek and Latin classics to our day. We have the 
texts of many (not all) of the leading classics preserved, in part 
or in whole. Around these texts the diligence of the commen- 
tators has arranged all the scattered fragmentary matter that 
can be discovered as illustration. What blind chance has done 
in the case of the papyrus and parchment of the ancient 
classics, must take place with the peper and print of cur ver- 
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nacular literature by deliberate selection. It is not only its 
want of merit, but its very mass that will be fatal to the average 
productions of the printing-press. Indeed, even to the works 
of the great masters themselves, the time must come, if it has 
not already come, when the same principle will have to be 
applied. It will no longer be desirable or possible to read, or 
to transmit, the whole works of even the principal writers. 
The maxim that the half is more than the whole, will enforce 
itself in this case. Of the dramatists—even of Shakespeare, 
of Bacon, of Dryden, of Swift, of Johnson, and of all our 
yoluminous writers—select works, not selections, will be all 
that we shall reprint. It will be better for their fame, and for 
their readers, that their inferior productions should pass out of 
sight, and be remembered no more against them. 

To no writer is this more applicable than to Pope. Mr. 
Elwin truly says: ‘Like most great authors, he published not a 
‘little which is mediocre, but he is to be estimated by the 
‘qualities in which he soared above the level, and not by the 
‘lower range of mind he possessed in common with inferior men.’ 
(Elwin, ii. 233.) One of Pope’s chief titles to the distinction 
he enjoys being polish and finish, where he does not take pains 
he immediately becomes flat and insipid. Where he is not 
speaking of his contemporaries, he has nothing to say that is 
particularly instructive. This creates a difficulty in making 
the selection among Pope’s writings, and deciding what should 
be kept, and what may without loss be suffered to fall into 
oblivion. Taking the test of value proposed before, viz., fulness 
of representation of contemporary life and feeling, his ‘Satires 
and Epistles’ are his most valuable production. Indeed, it is no 
paradox to say that these Imitations of Horace are the most 
original of his writings. From this point of view the ‘ Essay 
on Man’ is the least valuable. Its point of view is indistinct. 
A good representation of the thoughts of that age on the great 
questions of natural theology would be always worth pre- 
serving. But Pope’s is far from being such a representation. 
As is now well understood, it is like Lucretius’ view of atomism, 
a blurred and marred picture. But when we pass from the 
thoughts to the words, there are in the ‘ Essay on Man,’ not 
only single lines and couplets, but whole paragraphs, so finely 
conceived, and expressed with such force and felicity, that it is 
impossible to part with them. English literature, wordy, 
clumsy, and careless, cannot afford to spare a poem full of lines 
of such condensed energy and exquisite finish, as are thickly 
strewn up and down the four epistles of the ‘Essay on Man.’ 
The ‘ Essay on Criticism’ presents the same kind of difficulty as 
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the ‘Essayon Man.’ Looking at its contents, its value to us is 
little or none. De Quincey said of it—‘It is the feeblest and 
‘least interesting of Pope’s writings, being substantially a mere 
‘ versification, like a metrical multiplication-table, of common- 
‘places the most mouldy with which criticism has baited its 
‘rat-traps. The maxims have no order or logical dependency, 
‘and are generally so vague as to mean nothing.’ This cen- 
sure may be overdone, with De Quincey’s usual vehemence of 
language. But it is true that the ‘Essay on Criticism’ is made 
up from books, and not from the poet’s original observation. It 
is not representative of its time. Yet we can hardly make up 
our minds to lose it. Can we part with a piece that contains 
epigrams that have lodged themselves as household words in 
the language, such as— 


‘A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 
‘True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.’ 


‘True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest, who have learn’d to dance.’ 


‘Men must be taught, as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot ?’ 


And there are many more such couplets, or single lines. It is 
true that this merit of putting a happy point upon a common 
place is an inferior kind of merit. Yet we may range through 
many sheets of Chalmers’ ‘ Poets’ without finding even this 
excellence. English literature must become far richer than it 
is in witty mots or rememberable lines before we can afford to 
throw away the ‘ Essay on Criticism.’ 
‘Select Works of Pope’ would then contain only :— 


The Satires and Epistles, with the Prologue and Epilogues ; 
'The Moral Essays ; 

Essay on Man ; 

Essay on Criticism ; 

The Dunciad ; 

The Rape of the Lock. 


This selection will probably form the ‘ Pope’s Works’ of future 
generations. If posterity preserves and continues to read all 
these, it will have as much as it will care to have of Pope. It 
will lose nothing in what is left behind. Especially is Pope’s 
correspondence of the smallest possible interest. If the value of 
literature consists in its reflection of the age, letters ought to be 
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one of the most effective media. And they often are so. Vol- 
taire is nowhere greater than in his correspondence ; and 
without the letters of Horace Walpole, what should we know of 
‘society’ in the middle of the last century ? But Pope seems to 
have contrived his correspondence as if on purpose to make it 
uninteresting. He composed his letters to his friends with a 
view to publication. The affectations of Horace Walpole sit so 
gracefully upon him, and are so much a part of the man, that 
they lend a lustre and reality to the pictures he is drawing. 
Pope’s affectation is artificiality ; it is scheme, deception, 
mystery. He is labouring to act a part, and this so clumsily, 
that he is at once seen through. This tissue of petty imposture 
which forms the bulk of Pope’s letters is not redeemed by any 
merits of expression. A dictum of Lord Byron is often quoted, 
to the effect that Pope and Dryden were as great masters of 
prose as of verse. Of Pope, this is certainly not true. His 
peculiar power of condensation is confined entirely to the cou- 
plet. Even in verse he is often beaten by the double require- 
ments of metre and clearness. But in a prose sentence he is 
rarely successful. He probably often has spent as much pains 
in elaborating, and as much diligence in retouching his letters 
as his poetry. But the result was, from the nature of the case, 
different in each. ‘The couplet is, in its nature, an artificial 
thing. and is indefinitely improvable by chiselling. The letter 
must flow freely from the feeling of the moment, or else it 
becomes untrue to its character. There are, no doubt, occasional 
passages, and even whole letters, which ought to be excepted 
from any summary condemnation. Pope’s reply to Atterbury, 
of date 20th Nov., 1717, is manly, sincere, and not ungraceful. 
Atterbury writes to him on the death of his father, and suggests 
with great delicacy that now he has an opportunity of recon- 
sidering the question of conformity to the Church of England. 
Pope declines the suggestion with a firmness and simplicity 
which are too seldom found in his letters. Of these, in general, 
it may be said that they are pervaded by an unpleasant insin- 
cerity, and that the want of straightforwardness in the sentiment 
finds its mirror in the entanglement of the expression. 

This being the general character of Pope’s letters, it is no 
longer desirable to rank them with the poet’s works. Infor- 
mation certainly they do supply, but thinly distributed through 
thé mass. All that is important in their contents may be left to 
be used up by the biographer and the commentator. To these 
the letters will be always indispensable. It may be ingratitude, 
but in the interest of the general reader we can hardly feel glad 
that the researches of Mr. Elwin—the most industrious editor 
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whom Pope has yet had—have enabled him to add so largely to 
the published mass. The last edition, published in the lifetime 
of Pope, contained 354 letters. ‘These were increased by War- 
burton to 884; by Warton to 502; by Bowles to 644; and by 
Roscoe to 708; exactly double the number published by Pope 
himself. The present edition will contain more new letters 
than were collected by all these editors combined. In fact, it will 
form the largest section of the edition, for it is to fill five 
volumes, while the poetry will be comprised in four. And it is 
not only in bulk that it will be considerable—it receives 
prominence from the attention Mr. Elwin has bestowed upon it, 
and the laborious dissertation he has prefixed, unravelling all 
the mystery of Pope’s intrigues to get his letters published, 
which has never before been so clearly elucidated. 

But before any examination of the work which Mr. Elwin 
has done upon Pope, and the spirit in which he has approached 
it, we may shortly survey what had been effected by previous 
editors. 

Pope was not one of those writers who care not what becomes 
of their books as soon as they have answered a temporary pur- 
pose of profit or renown. He had spent too much labour on. 
polishing his lines to be indifferent to their fate. His life 
had been, from first to last, an author’s life. He had lived to 
write, and after production had ceased, up to the very time of 
his death, he was unceasingly occupied in revision. So solicitous 
was he to preserve his lines as he left them, that he provided for 
their integrity by his will. Te left the property of his printed 
works to Warburton, with the proviso that they should be 
‘ published without future alterations.’ Johnson calculated the 
value of this bequest at £4,000. What Pope did was, in effect, 
to bind Warburton under a penalty of £4,000 to print his 
poems as the author left them. There is strong evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, that the injunction in the will was 
carried out to the letter. Warburton had, at Pope’s request, 
made some alterations in the Dunciad and the Preface to the 
Homer. These were adopted by the poet in bis lifetime. For 
the few alterations made in the text after Pope’s death, War- 
burton states that he had the sanction of a corrected copy 
delivered to him by Pope. Warburton, who had upon his 
hands his edition of Shakespeare, his Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, and 
a host of adversaries whom he was engaged in mowing down, 
required seven years to bring out his edition of Pope’s works. 
It appeared in 1751. As far as the text of the poems is con- 
cerned, Warburton’s edition must be considered a standard from 
which there can be no departure. Errors of the press apart, 
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and they are not numerous, we conceive that every editor is 
bound to adhere to this text with critical exactness. Mr. Elwin 
has taken the liberty in his edition to do what reviewers call 
‘ modernize the spelling.’ We cannot but regret this licence. 
We claim to have the text of every English classic, to a letter, 
as it came from the pen of the author. To tamper with the 
letters of which the author’s words are composed, is not more 
allowable than to correct his language. He who steals a penny 
would steal a pound. Mr. Elwin has not gone the length of 
modernizing Pope’s language. But we see from his annotations 
that he is occasionally dissatisfied with it, and would prefer to 
have, instead of the words actually used by Pope, the modern 
equivalent, such as a reporter would put into the mouth of a 
Parliamentary speaker. Were the point of correct spelling of no 
consequence in itself, it would become of importance as a test of 
editorial accuracy and fidelity. But it is in itself a thing which 
ought to be rigidly exacted. For every classic is not only a 
mirror of the thought of its age, but a monument of its lan- 
guage. Even Mr. Elwin himself would not propose to re-write 
all the English poets in the spelling of the 19th century. 
There was a time when we were content with an Elizabethan 
Chaucer ; but editors now are all agreed to go back to the 
contemporary MSS. In the case of Wiclif, the editors of the 
new Clarendon Press edition have been most scrupulous in 
adhering to the original orthography, and have even reproduced 
the thorn letter, and the old form of g. Whatever reasons 
could be given for conforming the spelling of a poet of George 
II.’s time to our standard, would hold good of the time of 
Edward III. Nay, there would be more reason for printing 
Chaucer and Wiclif as we now print; for the text of these 
writers must be taken from MSS. which are very diverse in 
their orthography ; while the text of Pope has, in the edition of 
1751, a rigid standard, any departure from which is an arbi- 
trary act of an editor. 

In Warburton’s edition, the notes and commentary occupy a 
very undue share of the page. But this is their least demerit. 
Warburton thrusts his author into the shade to occupy the 
foreground himself with pretentious matter, in which is to be 
found neither wit, nor learning, nor information, nor illustration. 
The character of Warburton’s commentaries on Pope was de- 
cided by the circumstance in which they originated. When he 
first wrote on the subject, Warburton did not contemplate 
‘Notes’ on Pope, still less an edition. What he did was to write 
a series of letters in a literary periodical of the day, called ‘The 
Works of the Learned,’ which letters were a polemical retort to 
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two pamphlets in which Crousaz had attacked the ‘Essay on 
Man.’ This was in 1738; and it was not till 1742 that these 
letters were collected into a volume, and it was not till the 
following year, 1743, that Pope resolved upon publishing an 
edition of the ‘ Essay,’ in which these letters were cut up into 
lengths and printed as notes on the same page with the poem. 
Pope’s gratitude for the controversial service rendered him, led 
to a friendship with Warburton ; and this friendship led to War- 
burton being left by Pope, who died in the following year, 1744, 
his literary execuor. Pope’s will gave Warburton the copy- 
right of ‘such of my works as he hath written, or shall write 
commentarics or notes upon.’ Thus Warburton was in the 
position of being compelled to comment whether he had any- 
thing to say or not, in order to preserve his rights. When 
these circumstances are considered, we shall see that we are not 
to look in Warburton’s notes for the explanation of allusions or 
elucidation of difficulties. Nor, indeed, was there any cali for 
explanation of that character, on the part of the poet’s contem- 
poraries, to whom his allusions were generally intelligible 
enough. It is not till a later generation that these difficulties 
become formidable. Warburton regarded himself not as an 
interpreter, but as a champion. He had to fight the poet’s foes 
theological and literary. It is, therefore, scarcely fair to com- 
plain of him for not having accomplished what he never 
undertook. Even Mr. Elwin’s somewhat violent language does 
not exaggerate the bad taste and irrelevance of Warburton’s 
notes on Pope. We must agree that he ‘fabricated hollow 
‘ paradoxes ;’ that he ‘tortured language into undesigned 
‘ meanings ;’ that ‘ his lifeless and verbose conceits provoke by 
‘their falsity, and fatigue by their ponderousness ;’ and that 
‘ he has left no worse specimen of his perverse propensity than 
‘ the spurious fancies and idle refinements he has here fathered 
‘upon Pope.’ If this is all true, surely the inference to be 
drawn is that which De Quincey drew long ago, in reviewing 
Roscoe in 1825, that Warburton’s commentary ought to be 
discarded from the editions of Pope. It must seem curiously 
inconsistent with his own invective that Mr. Elwin has preserved 
the whole of the ‘ bulky excrescence’ in his edition, though he 
had already placed on the same page with Pope’s verses, a no 
less bulky annotation of his own. None but antiquarian 
students of the history of literature can have any call to read 
Warburton’s commentary. And such students will require to 
have it, not in the abridged form in which it appeared in 
Warburton’s edition of Pope, 1751, and in which Mr. Elwin has 
reprinted it, but in the original shape of 1742, with a dedication, 
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a preface, and many other amusing naivetés and self-complacen- 
cies, which were afterwards omitted. Mr. Elwin’s edition is 
thus burdened with sixty octavo pages of close print, which 
do not serve in the least to elucidate Pope, but which illustrate 
only the personality of Warburton. And yet, as illustrative of 
Warburton, it is not the genuine document, which he who 
wants to read Warburton requires to have. If Pope is to be 
edited us a classic poet, the vulgar pamphlet in which one of 
his poems is dragged through the mire of the theological 
polemic of the day has no place in ‘Pope’s Works.’ If an 
edition of the ‘ Works’ is to be a repertory of the original 
pieces written for or against Pope, there was no reason for not 
giving Warburton’s pamphlet in its genuine form. 

The truth is, that the title of ‘Commentary,’ and the sanction 
given it by the poet himself, have had such an imposing effect 
upon the minds of all editors, that they have shrunk from 
separating what Pope had joined together. But as soon as it is 
recognised that the notes in question are not in our sense a 
commentary, but a polemical defence of the supposed theological 
doctrines of a piece which we read as a classical poem, and not 
as a system of doctrine, it will be felt at once that when War- 
burton’s notes had answered their temporary purpose they were 
done with. When we read Pope, what we want is, not to have 
it proved to us that he was right or that he was wrong in any of 
his abstract propositions, we want simply to understand what it 
is that he has said. We no more think of vindicating or of 
refuting his reasoning than we do of vindicating or refutin 
the philosophy of Lucretius. As Mr. Elwin has committe 
the error of spending his editorial strength in refuting his 
author’s text in his foot-notes, we must assume that it was 
in a spirit of fairness that he decided on reprinting Warburton’s 
vindication at the end of the volume, in order that the other side 
might have a hearing. Both attack and defence appear to us to 
be equally out of place. 

Thus it was to an accident—to the accident, viz., of finding 
himself enveloped in the flames of the theological controversy 
of the day—that Pope owed the singular distinction of seeing 
his poetical works published with the honours of a regular 
commentary in his lifetime. He perpetuated the distinction by 
compelling his literary executor to write commentaries on the 
whole of his poetry, under a heavy pecuniary penalty. But for 
the accident that made it necessary to his safety to retain an ortho- 
dox fighting-man near his person, it is possible that an annotated 
edition of Pope might have been waited for as long as one of 
Gray, or Young, or Thomson, or Addison, The Spectator, the 
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‘Seasons,’ the ‘Night Thoughts’ were all highly popular, and were 
reprinted again and again without any attempt to edit or illus- 
trate them. Warburton’s commentary was, as we have seen, 
not an annotated edition in our sense, but a bullying apology 
‘addressed to a particular purpose. But it became the occasion 
or the provocative of the first regular attempt at illustration 
and elucidation. 

Warton’s notes on Pope were undoubtedly called forth by 
Warburton’s commentary. The personal altercation and literary 
feuds in which Pope and Warburton delighted were repugnant to 
Warton’s temper. He would not engage in controversy. With- 
out naming or directly alluding to Warburton, he published, 
five years after the appearance of Warburton’s edition, a volume 
of notes on Pope, which were calculated to counteract the bad 
taste of the ‘Commentary,’ by presenting a better model of 
editing and juster principles of criticism., He did not meditate 
an edition, indeed he could not seek to invade the copyright of the 
poems, but called his work an ‘ Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope.’ After Warburton’s death, and after the expiration of 
the copyright, Warton undertook and published a complete 
edition of Pope, and used up the materials of his ‘Essay’ in the 
notes to it. This was in 1797. He now did not scruple to 
refer to the Bishop of Gloucester’s commentary, and in terms of 
deserved, but still dignified censure. His delay in following up 
the first volume of his ‘ Essay’ with a second, and the long period 
of forty years which elapsed between his first volume and his 
edition, have led to its being asserted that he abstained, from 
fear of Warburton. This assertion is not supported by Dr. 
Johnson, who, when asked the reason of Warton’s delay in- 
bringing out the second volume of his ‘ Essay,’ said, he 
supposed ‘it was because he could not persuade the world to be 
of his opinion about Pope.’ But Warton may, very likely, have 
been afraid of Warburton. If he was, such fear would have 
been no imputation on his courage and honour. He may, nay, 
he must, have feared Warburton, not as cowed by his superiority, 
but as a just and reasonable-minded man fears the contact of the 
irrepressible slanderer. He feared dirt, not confutation. It was 
impossible to suppress Warburton, and Warton was too refined 
a scholar to fight him with his own weapons of scurrility and 
abuse. When a man is incurably wrong-headed, the only re- 
source is to avoid him. If it seems unhandsome in Warton to 
have spoken his opinion of the Bishop after his death, having 
preserved silence for so many years, it should be remembered 
that what might have been presumptuous in him at thirty-five, 
when he was only beginning to be known, was no longer so at 
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seventy-five, when he had a long and honourable career of a 
life devoted to learning behind him. Joseph Warton was not 
one of those original men of genius who rouse our curiosity 
and leave their mark on their age. Johnson, with far less 
learning, or Gray, who left only a few hundred lines of fragment- 
ary poetry, will count as more remarkable men than Warton. 
But if, from want of force of character, Warton does not hold 
a first place among his contemporaries, he will always claim the 
regard of students of our literature, both for what he was himself, 
and for the new direction which he impressed on poetical criticism 
in this country. 

Joseph Warton, born 1722, died 1800, spent the whole of 
a long life in the pursuit of letters, and in the society of 
literary men. Neither academical endowments nor Ministerial 
patronage came near him, and he was compelled for a main- 
tenance to continue the drudgery of teaching to the verge of 
the grave. In those political days, Church patronage was an 
appanage of the great Parliamentary families; and while 
deaneries and canonries were lavished in return for political 
support, the most eminent literary scholar of the day owed 
what small Church preferment he ever got, to private patrons. 
Thirty-eight years master at Winchester, his Virgil, and his 
Horace, and his Latin metres, must’ have become more than 
familiar to him. This sound foundation served to carry a much 
more extensive reading of the classics than was demanded by 
the requirements of his class. He was not indeed a scholar 
after the type of Porson or Dobree; he was a literary scholar. 
He read the classics as literature, and he could marshal along- 
side of his Greek and Latin classics a still wider variety of 
modern reading. Equipped with this information, and able to 
expatiate freely over this wide field, he brought to the business 
of criticism a just poetical taste, which, without being suscep- 
tible, was not insensible to any kind of beauty. His principal 
attraction lay towards literary history, and he was one of the 
many who have meditated, and have not executed, a history of 
the classical revival. His criticism and his conversation leant 
towards the side of anecdote or quotation, rather than that of 
abstract principle. Yet it was not unguided by principle. To 
him we must ascribe the principal share of that revolution in 
the tone of poetical criticism which took place in England 
about the middle of the 18th century, and which is generally 
known as the reaction against what is called the School of Pope, 
but which we should prefer to call the classical school. In 1746, 
only two years after the death of Pope, when Warton = only 
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twenty-four, he announced the principle of his criticism in an 
apologetic preface to a book of poems. 


‘The public,’ he says, ‘has been so much accustomed of late to 
didactic poetry alone, and essays on moral subjects, that any work, 
where the imagination is much indulged, will perhaps not be relished 
or regarded. The author, therefore, of these pieces, is in some pain 
lest certain austere critics should think them too fanciful or descrip- 
tive. But as he is convinced that the fashion of moralizing in verse 
has been carried too far, and as he looks upon invention and imagi- 
nation to be the chief faculties of a poet, so he will be happy if the 
following odes may be looked upon as an attempt to bring back poetry 
into its right channel.’ 

These simple words are a declaration of war against the 
reigning school. To this cause Warton remained ever faithful, 
though he was able to promote it more effectually by his criti- 
cism than by his example. His own poetical powers had not 
force enough to lead the way to a new form of writing. A few 
pieces linger in the collections, but they do not rise above the 
level of elegant academical exercises. ‘Dr. Warton,’ says 
Campbell, ‘so far realised his own idea of inspiration as to 
‘burthen his verse with few observations on life which 
‘ oppress the mind by their solidity.’ This was in allusion to 
Warton’s having laid it down, ‘that the most solid observations 
‘on life, expressed with the utmost brevity and elegance, are 
‘morality, not poetry.’ This principle he gradually expanded 
and applied in his notes on Pope. It must not be inferred, 
however, that his attitude in his edition of Pope is a hostile 
attitude. He is quite alive to Pope’s merits, and never fails to 
draw attention to the surprises and felicities of expression which 
occur so frequently in everything Pope wrote. Such a taste as 
Warton’s could not be insensible to the classical keeping and 
finish in which Pope would treat the most uninteresting matter. 

But the sympathy of the commentator with his author, ex- 
tended in the case of Warton and Pope beyond mere style and 
language. It is true that Warton’s theory of poetry condemned 
‘ observations on life,’ or didactic moralizing, as unfit material 
for the poet’s art, and demanded imagery, figures, and what he 
vaguely called ‘ the romantic.’ Warton insisted upon description 
from Nature, but it is plain, from his own attempts, that though 
his remoter sympathies were open to rural and out-door life, 
his nearest and quickest interest lay in the world of society and 
books. He feels for painter’s nature, for cheerful scenes and 
pretty effects, but he has not the real eye of an observer. He is 
the student who has sallied out from his libra 


ry and pleases 
himself, by contrast, with the song of the birds and the gambols of 
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the lambs. His taste for rustic imagery was not affected, it was 
real, but it did not go very deep, and it was overpowered by the 
literary interest. For this class of mind, Milton and Pope will, 
of all our poets, always have the strongest attraction. The 
are the most classical. They invite the annotator, every line is 
pregnant with allusion which stimulates the memory of the 
scholar. Warton’s taste was thus of wide compass. He had 
room in his affections for the naturalness of the Elizabethan 
writers, and for the artificial epigram of the French school. Long 
before Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, he called for 
admiration for our early poetry. Drummond of Hawthornden, 
is ‘that charming but neglected poet ;’ Drayton’s ‘Nymphidia,’ is 
not so much attended to as it deserves.’ He was aware that 
Milton’s ‘ Lycidas’ ‘is superior to all pastoral poems in our 
language,’ and that ‘ Dryden must rank as a poet for his music- 
ode, and not for his Religio Laici.’ His appreciative power 
stops nowhere, but ranges from Pascal and Racine to Hearne’s 
Chronicles, to Clarissa and Tom Jones. 

With this rare combination of just principles of criticism to 
guide him, poetical sensibility, classical correctness, a wide 
range of literature, ancient and modern, and a fair acquaintance 
with the personal history of the previous generation of our 
writers, Joseph Warton was well equipped to be the editor of 
‘Pope.’ Though the proposal came from the booksellers, it 
was no uncongenial task that was imposed upon him. Un- 
fortunately, he was turned seventy when he undertook it. His 
advanced age, but even more, the want of a clear conception of 
what a commentator’s duties are, did not allow him to produce a 
book which can be called a good edition of a classic. His notes 
are garrulous and irrelevant, and many a difficulty is left un- 
touched. He has indulged to the full the two editorial privi- 
leges—silence where explanation is needed, diffuseness where it 
is superfluous! But if he has not left a model edition of Pope, 
it cannot be denied that he has produced a most amusing book. 
Regarded as ana, Warton’s ‘ Pope’ is one of the most enter- 
taining and instructive in the ——— However irrelevant, 
he is always fresh and buoyant. His egotism is genial without 
being obtrusive, and his book-quotations are relieved by personal 
anecdotes, the reminiscences of an old man, who had moved all 
his life in the best informed company of the capital. He had 
conversed with Lord Bathurst, who had known three generations 
of poets and politicians; he had lived many years on terms of 
intimacy with Adam Smith; he mixed with the circle of the 
Literary Club. Young, Collins, Pitt (the translator of Virgil), 
Steevens, Dr. Campbell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, 
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and Lord Lyttleton, are quoted by name for some anecdote or 
other. The Duchess of Portland had described to him the scene 
at which she was present when the character of Atossa was read 
to old Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough ; Hoadly had told him 
how the same Sarah had sworn in his presence at Dr. Mead, and 
was going to tear off his wig. He had heard Lord Huntingdon 
talk of his friend Fontenelle, and he knew Mr. Hans Stanley, 
who had read Lord Hervey’s ‘Memoirs,’ then in manuscript. 
Warton’s notes on Pope must always be resorted to by those 
who wish to become acquainted with his period. Printed by 
themselves, without the poems, and without the notes of Pope 
and Warburton, with which they are intermixed, they would 
make an independent and entertaining volume. But as an 
annotated edition of Pope, it would not be difficult to surpass 
Warton’s book. 

Yet strange to say, though Warton’s Pope was published in 
1797, though it has been superseded in the market, it has never 
yet been improved upon. ‘Twice, indeed, the attempt has been 
made, but without success. Bowles re-edited Pope in 1806, 
but he succeeded only in introducing into the subject the 
Coleridge and Wordsworth criticism, a criticism which knew 
nothing of the 18th century, and treated the artificial or ‘ peri- 
wig’ school with indiscriminate contempt. Bowles had himself 
the feeling of a true poet, and no ordinary eye for natural 
Phenomena. One of his criticisms, however, which has been 
cited as evidence of his gifts as a naturalist, does not prove 
much. It is ona line of Marvel’s, well known since Bowles 
singled it out, 

‘ And through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle’s shining eye.’ 


On this Bowles says ‘the last circumstance is new, highly 
‘ poetical, and could only have been described by one who was a 
‘real lover of Nature, and a witness of her beauties in her most 
‘ solitary retirement,’ Familiarity with the ‘ hatching throstle’s 
shining eye,’ only proves that both Bowles and Marvel had 
both been schoolboys, and addicted to birds-nesting. But keen 
sympathy with Nature constitutes a positive disqualification for 
being a commentator on Pope, as it only quickens the sense of 
one of the deficiencies of Pope’s school. Bowles was without an 
ear for the versification, and without knowledge of the history 
of the 18th century, and contributed nothing to the elucidation 
of the confessed obscurities of Pope’s allusions.’ 

Of the disgraceful bookseller’s job called ‘Roscoe’s Pope,’ 
nothing need be said. The booksellers could not have pitched 
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upon a worse editor. For Roscoe, though well versed in the Italian 
writers of the renaissance, knew nothing of the 18th century. 
He was not a classical scholar. And though his English style 
is easy and elegant, and his ‘ Life of Pope’ very pleasant read- 
ing, his command of the facts is so slight, that Roscoe’s memoir 
of the poet is entirely superseded by Mr. Carruthers’ more 
correct, though less elegant biography. ‘Roscoe has shown,’ 
says Mr. Adolphus Ward, in the ‘Globe’ edition of Pope's 
poems, ‘that Bufo was not meant of Lord Halifax.’ Without 
wishing to be disrespectful to Mr. Ward, we must say that 
Roscoe has not shown it, and his attempt to disprove a selaniben 
which is as certain as any anonymous allusion in Pope can be, 
is only one among many instances which might be given of how 
little versed Roscoe was in the period he had to illustrate. Of 
this edition, which is justly called by Mr. Croker ‘ the worst,’ 
the public have absorbed two large issues, under the name of 
the standard trade edition. 

We have now enumerated the leading editions of Pope, but 
we must not omit mention of one who, though not editor, was 
an illustrator, and of whom Mr. Elwin says that, though the 
least known and appreciated, he has done the most for his 
author. This was Gilbert Wakefield, a personage in the latter 
half of the 18th century, who, though obnoxious to bishops for 
his opinions, and to scholars for his dabbling with textual emen- 
dation, hit upon the one right track for an editor of Pope. For 
Pope, as Sir W. Hamilton said, ‘was a curious reader.’ ‘He 
collected,’ says Warton, ‘gold from many a dunghill.’ Pope 
had no thought, no mind, no ideas, but he had the art of rhymed 
language in a degree in which no English poet before or since 
has possessed it. And this he had acquired by unremitting 
labour from the nursery. He was very industrious, and had 
read a vast number of books, yet he was very ignorant,— 
ignorant, that is, of everything but the one thing which he 
laboured with all his might to acquire, the art of happy ex- 
pression. He read books to find ready-made images, and to feel 
for the best collocations of words. His memory was a magazine 
of epithets and synonymes, and pretty turns of language. 
Wherever he re anything to his purpose, he booked it for 
use, and some time or other, often more than once, it made its 
appearance in his verse. This mosaic of phrase, this ‘emblema 
vermiculatum,’ as the old Roman poet called it, was just the 
workmanship which tempts a professional reader to take it to 
pieces to see how it was made, and to trace back the gems of 
thought to their former owners. Gilbert Wakefield was not 
particularly well fitted for this time-devouring occupation. His 
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mind was too restless and flighty, and not sufficiently ‘ confined 
‘within the pale of words,’ and he was at the same time labour- 
ing for a subsistence. Still he did a great deal in this way, and 
collected an abundant harvest of parallel passages. Mr. Elwin 
says of them, that many of the parallelisms are too slight to be 
applicable, as they are the common phrases which are the pro- 
perty of every Englishman. Jesides collecting passages, Wake- 
field proposed to explain, and by aid of Dr. Bennett, Bishop of 
Cloyne, did succeed in explaining many historical or personal 
allusions. By confining his notes to these two objects, Wake- 
field has the merit of having at least pointed out the right road 
to an editor. He only pointed it out, for he never proceeded 
beyond vol. i. of his edition. Warton’s edition, which was 
going on simultaneously, had the support of the booksellers. 

akefield, whose opinions in Eldonian days exposed him not 
only to obloquy, but to persecution, was obliged to print at his 
own expense, and he perhaps found the patient labour of editing 
too much for his desultory habits. 

Such as we have described being the state of Pope’s works in 
the standard edition of Roscoe, it is no wonder that a new 
edition became a desideratum. The task was undertaken by Mr. 
J. Wilson Croker, who was engaged for many years in collecting 
materials. Mr. Croker had some qualitications for the office. He 
was conversant beyond almost any man of his day with the 
personal anecdotage of the period. He had edited the ‘ Suffolk 
Correspondence,’ the ‘Hervey Letters,’ and above all ‘Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs,’ then for the first time printed. He had edited 
Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ with notes, which, though leaving 
much to be desired, do not deserve Macaulay’s description as 
‘worthless.’ He was not averse to raking for materials in the 
sinks and sewers of literature, though the thin disguise of rebuke 
that he pretends gives an unpleasant impression of character. 
He had much sagacity in discerning what it was probable people 
would do or say. But Mr. Croker had also many disqualifica- 
tions. He was nota scholar. Hisacquaintance with Latin was 
probably slender, but be that as it may, he had not even the 
average reading of the scholar. He was an Irishman, and had 
the inaccurate mind of his countrymen. It was not only that he 
was liable to mistakes, such, ¢.g., as confounding the two brothers 
Warton—who is not liable? But he had not an accurate habit 
of literary language. He had no sense of poetry, and no culti- 
vated taste. He knew little or nothing of the history of our 
language or literature, and did not even know that there was 
— to be known. As Secretary to the Admiralty, he had 
shared the odium of mal-administration or jobbery, which 
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attached to that department. He had augmented it by his 
violent Tory politics, especially by a tone of virulence which 
pervaded his conversation, and his articles in the Tory journal. 
It is to be regretted that Macaulay should have forgotten the 
dignity and decencies of criticism in his attack upon him (in his 
review of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary), yet it is not perhaps 
going too far to say that Mr. Croker’s mind had the stamp 
which is generally called ‘ low.’ 

If any one now could do so, Mr. Croker perhaps could have 
cleared up the doubtful allusions to persons in Pope’s Satires. 
Beyond this we couldnot have expected anything from his editing. 
We congratulated ourselves when after Mr. Croker’s death in 
1857, it was announced that his papers had been placed by the 
publishers in the hands of Mr. Elwin. Mr. Elwin announced 
his determination to adhere to the plan of editing sketched by 
Mr. Croker. Of the plan we know only what Mr. Elwin tells 
us in his introduction : 


‘The faults of plan and execution in the editions of Warburton, 
Warton, Bowles and Roscoe, stand out in strong relief, and Mr. Croker 
resolved, as far as possible, to correct the mistakes, retrench the super- 
fluities, and supply the omissions. Warton and Bowles dismissed a 
large proportion of the barren, oppressive commentaries of Warburton. 
Roscoe put back the whole of the bulky excrescence. Most of it had 
been adopted by Pope, and to relieve the text, without excluding 
interpretations sanctioned by the poet, Mr. Croker determined to 
print the pedantic lumber in appendixes. The notes of the other 
editors rested on their intrinsic merits, and he intended to sift out the 
surplusage, and only retain what was pertinent. To curtail is easy. 
The difficulty was to clear up the many obscurities which remained, 
and Mr. Croker was anxious to furnish his share of explanation, 
though he was convinced that numerous contemporary allusions would 
always bafile curiosity. His chief attention was directed to the 
Satires, and he continued for many years to pursue his investigations, 
and accumulate materials. His busy life was succeeded by failing 
health, and he died before he had prepared his notes for the press. 
The results of his research have luckily all been preserved, for his 
habit was to write them out in full at the time. He was an acute 
and eager inquirer into political, personal, and social history, and no 
man could have been more competent to bring to the surface the 
undercurrent of forgotten circumstances.’—(Hlwin's Pope. Intro- 
duction, xxv.) 


Mr. Elwin’s antecedents pointed him out as a fit person, nay, 
as much fitter than Mr. Croker himself, to become the editor of 
Pope. He possesses all the qualifications in which Mr. Croker 
was conspicuously deficient. 'To a scholar’s training and literary 
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habits of mind, Mr. Elwin adds not only a poetical taste, but a 
special study of the history of English poetry. Years ago he an- 
nounced a book on the subject: and though no part of this has yet 
appeared, articles understood to be from his pen have shown with 
what pains and thoroughness he would investigate the personal 
history, and what a sound judgment he would bring to bear 
upon the works, of the poets. During the period—too brief— 
for which the Quarterly Review enjoyed his superintendence, it 
became for a short time an organ of literary criticism, and rose 
above the level of party strife. Everything, therefore, concurred 
to raise our anticipations, and we looked for an edition of Pope 


‘which Mr. Croker’s persevering investigation and Mr. Elwin’s 


classical taste should combine to make the final edition. 

Two volumes of the poetry and two volumes of the corre- 
spondence are now before the public. It is but an instalment, 
but it is enough to leave no doubt as to the character of the 
whole work. We are not to have from Mr. Elwin a classical 
edition of a classic poet. We have, instead, in the Introduction 
a bitter pamphlet in the style of one of Mr. Croker’s ‘slashing’ 
articles, and in the notes to the two volumes of poetry a running 
fire of theological polemic on the level of a leading article in 
the Morning Advertiser. What has driven Mr. Elwin upon this 
quicksand it is vain even to guess. It is the more extraordinary 
as he is quite alive to the irrelevancy of Warburton’s com- 
mentary. He has relegated this ‘bulky excrescence’ to an 
appendix, and would probably have dismissed it altogether, had 
it not been for Mr. Croker’s determination to retain it. But he 
has supplied its place at the foot of the text with a no less bulky 
and no less irrelevant excrescence of his own. It is true that 
the two commentaries look two different ways. Warburton’s 
commentary was a far-fetched paradoxical defence of the 
orthodoxy of the ‘Essay.’ Elwin’s is a commonplace and 
insipid, though violent tirade against the heterodoxy of the 
poet’s Essay. Warburton wrote a stilted and hyperbolical 
panegyric ; Elwin offers a counterblast in flat abuse. They take 
different sides, but the irrelevancy of the modern commentary 
seems to us to be as flagrant as that of the older. 

Nothing, indeed, can well be a greater offence against taste 
than panegyrical comment. To be ordered, as we are by War- 
burton, to admire in every page beauty and sublimity, and to 
take note of a constant superiority to Horace, inevitably dis- 
gusts. The iteration of such determined advocacy defeats its 
purpose. But if a surfeit of eulogy nauseates, what are we to 


say of professional detraction? Is it possible to read the text of 


a poet with comfort—nay, to any purpose at all—when we have 
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a running fire of depreciation kept up at the foot of the page—a 
Mephistopheles ready to give an unfavourable turn to every 
doubtful expression, to sneer at the poet when he tries to mount, 
to throw cold water on him when he tries to be witty, and 
generally to damp and dull the effect of everything he tries to 
say? The question raised by this edition is not one as to Pope’s 
moral or literary character, but one as to the duties of an editor, 
and what is the shape in which it is desirable that we should 
have our classical writers. Even if everything which Mr. 
Elwin’s industry has enabled him to suggest to Pope’s disadvan- 
tage were strictly true, we should say that three-fourths of it is 
out of place here. Much of it properly belongs to the bio- 
grapher, not to the annotator, and would form the proper 
materials of a critical article. But in an edition, the text is the 
primary consideration ; notes are only admissible when they are 
actually required, and they are only required when something 
occurs which is not in itself fully intelligible. This is a general 
rule imperative upon all editors. To this must be added, in the 
case of Pope, whose system of borrowing makes it necessary, a 
selection of imitated or parallel passages. In making this selec- 
tion, mere parallelism is not the point of interest ; what is wanted 


_is that the passage which was before the mind of the poet when 


he was writing his own lines should be produced. In the case 
of Pope it is possible to do this, as we have said, to a great 
extent. Here is ample work for an editor—enough, indeed, to 
deter any but men of great leisure and resolute industry from 
the task of editing. He need not desire to extend his sphere of 
labour by undertaking the duties of critic and biographer at the 
same time. A short biography, for the sake of dates, which are 
always necessary in the reading of a poem, and select criticism 
in the shape of introductions, are traditionally held proper 
appendages of the works of the poets. 

Mr. Elwin has constructed his edition upon a different plan. In 
the two volumes of poetry the text is quite subordinate to the an- 
notator’s accompaniment, not only in quantity but in importance. 
Pope is not illustrated, he is crushed under a pile of opprobrium. 
We are made to feel from beginning to end that the object 
had in view in editing Pope was to induce us to desist from 
reading him. Pope is a liar, a cheat, and a scoundrel, and his 
so-called poetry is ungrammatical, ill-rhymed, unmeaning trash. 
And these are not the slap-dash dicta of a young journalist, 
trying to make a reputation for himself by pulling down some- 
body else’s, they are the deliberate convictions of a sober and 
judicious critic, who has spent years in investigating the case 
and arriving at this conclusion. Wecannot recal a parallel case 
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in the annals of editing, where a man of learning, whose time 
and information are valuable, has imposed upon himself the 
ungrateful task of labouring so long upon what he thinks so 
unworthy of his pains. If Pope’s works be what Mr. Elwin 
evidently thinks they are, of what value are Mr. Elwin’s labours 
upon them? The upshot of his book seems to be a demonstras 
tion that it ought never to have been written. If Mr. Elwin is 
taken at his word, and should bring the public to be of his mind 
as to Pope, the sale of Mr. Murray’s edition would be summarily 
stopped. 

It is not the intention of this notice to undertake a defence of 
Pope’s conduct, or to examine his literary merits. We wish to 
be confined to the narrower question of what are the functions 
and duties of an editor. From much of Mr. Elwin’s harsh 
summing-up we find it impossible to dissent. At the most we 
might venture to suggest that there are extenuating circum- 
stances. There are merits and even virtues which might have 
had a passing mention, if only to give relief to a picture of mean- 
ness and deception which is depressing from its monotonous 
depravity. Weare by no means for a policy of concealment, 
and in a Life of Pope we would have everything told; but Mr. 
Elwin does not preface the ‘Poetry’ by a biography of the 
summary kind, which it has been said would be useful to a 
reader of the poems. There is not even a chronological table of 
events, or order of publication, which might be a substitute for 
a Life. Instead of this the first volume of the ‘ Poetry’ leads 
off with nearly 150 pages of an investigation into the circum- 
stances attending the publication of the successive volumes of 
Pope’s correspondence. In this examination Mr. Elwin has 
exhibited a patience and sagacity which place him in the highest 
rank of literary inquirers. He has unravelled with a merciless 
hand the web of artifice and petty intrigue which it pleased 
Pope to weave round each of his publications of his letters. It 
is true that the late Mr. Dilke led the way and pointed out the 
track of investigation in his papers in the Atheneum, but Mr. 
Elwin has gone through for himself the painful task of verifying 
Mr. Dilke’s conclusions, Not once, but again and again—that is on 
each occasion of publishing a volume—did Pope finesse, and scheme, 
and pretend, and equivocate, and lie. Mr. Elwin has not only 
waded through all the evidence of this silly trickery himself, but 
he has marshalled it at full length for the benefit of the reader, and 
prefixed it as a suitable introduction to the first volume of 
the ‘Poetry.’ The story is well told, and the evidence, though 
minute and circumstantial, clearly arranged. In an original 
biography such a digression would have found a proper place ; 
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in an annotated edition of the works it is surely an encumbrance. 
We want results when we sit down to read Pope himself, and not 
investigation. But for prefixing an original investigation into 


the publication of Pope’s ‘Correspondence’ to the first volume of 


his ‘Poems,’ we can discover no reasonable motive. The arrange- 
ment has, however, one undesigned consequence; the damning 
evidence of Pope’s treachery and duplicity which is arrayed in 
the Introduction disposes the reader of the Notes which follow, 
to receive the fire of carping remark and perpetual suggestion 
of mean intention which is kept up from the editorial half of 
the page. 

It is impossible that any partisan of Pope should offer any 
defence which can obliterate Mr. Elwin’s partisan impeachment. 
We repeat that we question, not its truth, but its relevancy. 
But, after all, what docs the story of the letters amount to? All 
this trickery and cunning which Pope thought proper to sur- 
round his publications with, had what mighty object ? The grati- 
fication of the little fellow’s small vanity, that he might see his 
letters in print in his lifetime, and yet that it might not be known 
that he had published them himself! That was all he took by it. 
And though big words may be applied to the conduct of the 
hoax—words which, if seriously pressed, cannot be denied to be 
literally true--most people will think that the pettifogging 
nature of the whole transaction makes it hardly worth while to 
fall upon it with the whole weight of moral rebuke. It is true 
a lie is a lie, be it great or small, and a trickster is odious. It 
is not quite comfortable to think that Scott, to preserve the 
anonymity of the Waverley novels, was obliged categorically 
to deny that he had written them. A satirist, of all men, 
should have his own hands clean. When we take in hand the 
‘Novum Organum,’ it is not wholly out of place to remember 
that Bacon took a bribe. So much we should expect an editor of 
that treatise to remind us of. But we should hardly wish to have 
him detail, in his introduction to it, the history of Bacon’s corrup- 
tion, his black behaviour to Essex, the murder of Raleigh, the 
torture of Peacham. Though, no doubt, if it were designed in 
the notes to lower our estimate of the lofty aspirations of the 
‘Advancement of Learning,’ no introduction could be more 
calculated to do so than a narrative of Bacon’s political career. 
It is just and necessary that these facts of any great writer’s 
life should be recollected. When Pope is inclined to spread his 
plumes and hint at his own virtues, let it be remembered that 
he cheated his friends Swift and Lord Oxford out of the originals 
of his own letters. But a single sentence would say on the sub- 
ject all that an editor need say. Pope had had a Catholic educa- 
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tion, and wanted rectitude and openness. He was not only an 
invalid, but a malade imaginaire. Deception was a second nature. 
‘He cannot drink a cup of tea without a stratagem,’ said Lady 
Mary. ‘II fait de la diplomatie apropos de carottes et de navets,’ 
said Lady Bolingbroke. 

The charge of duplicity and trickery which Mr. Elwin has 
established against Pope, even to supcrerogation, is, unhappily, 
true. Another, even more serious, with which he has taken 
great pains, rests entirely upon a false hypothesis. We are 
Sheet to dismiss this in a very few words. Mr. Elwin has 
adopted an opinion that Pope was engaged in a conspiracy with 
Bolingbroke for the writing down of the Christian religion, and 
the substitution of Bolingbroke’s irreligious metaphysics in its 
place. Pope’s contribution to the scheme was the ‘ Essay on 
Man.’ On this thesis Mr. Elwin descants for about seventy 
pages of small print, coupling with it a refutation, from 
Mr. Elwin’s point of view, of these metaphysics. Really, 
the relation of the ‘Essay on Man’ to Bolingbroke, to meta- 
physics, and to the deistical movement, is a thing so clear 
and well ascertained, that any clearing up of the confusion 
which our editor has superinduced upon the subject, involves a 
repetition of what has been said so often that it has become 
trite. We may be excused for being very brief under each of 
these three heads. 

1. For obligations to Bolingbroke, Mr. Elwin produces the 
well-known story of Lord Bathurst. Lord Bathurst, who died 
at a great age in 1777, was in the habit of ascribing a principal 
share in the ‘Essay on Man’ to Lord Bolingbroke. The 
reporters are not agreed upon the terms he used, Warton saying 
only that he had seen the whole scheme of the ‘ Essay’ in manu- 
script in Lord Bolingbroke’s handwriting ; while Hugh Blair 
goes beyond this, giving the words, as that the ‘Essay’ was 
‘originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke in prose.’ When 
this statement was repeated to Dr. Johnson, he immediately put 
his finger upon its weak point: ‘Depend upon it, sir, this is 
‘too strongly stated. Pope may have had from Bolingbroke 
‘the philosophic stamina of his essay ... But the thing 
‘ is not true in the latitude that Blair seems to imagine; we are 
‘sure that the poetical imagery which makes a great part 
‘of the poem was Pope’s own. It is amazing, sir, what 
‘ deviations there are from precise truth in the account which 
‘is given of everything.’ Johnson had read Spence’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes (then in manuscript), but he did not recollect, when 
he said this, that Pope himself, so far from concealing his obli- 
gations to Bolingbroke, distinctly stated to Spence, that he 
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‘had received seven or eight sheets from Lord Bolingbroke in 
‘ relation to it.’ And if the conjecture be right, that these very 
sheets seen by Lord Bathurst were the ‘ Fragments or Minutes 
of Essays’ printed in Lord Bolingbroke’s works, we have the 
means of judging for ourselves what was exactly the amount of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s written contribution to the ‘ Essay on Man.’ 
But whatever may be the truth as to the identity of these 
‘Fragments, the moral doctrines, such as they are, of the 
‘ Essay,’ sufficiently declare their own origin. They are doc- 
trines having no peculiarity about them by which they can be 
stamped as Bolingbroke’s ; they are to be found in the books 
of the time, and were commonly current in the conversation 
of reading and thinking men. So familiar did they seem to 
Johnson, that, instead of finding a special paternity for them, 
he sneers at them as ‘ the talk of our mother and our nurse.’ 

2. So much on the dictum that the substance of the ‘ Essay’ 
was supplied to Pope by Bolingbroke. Of the relation of the 
poem to philosophy little need be said. Mr. Elwin spends many 
pages of careful writing in a furious denunciation of the ‘ Essay’ 
as shallow metaphysics, a tissue of incoherence and incon- 
sistency. This, again, is a charge which no one can attempt to 
deny, and which, we may add, no one need have attempted to 
prove. It is understood by every one who reads the ‘ Essay.’ 
But we would ask, why is the ‘ Essay on Man’ still read, when 
many a volume of the same age, of the same shallow meta- 
physics, is forgotten? It is much to be lamented that Pope 
attempted philosophy. He was very ignorant; ignorant of 
everything except the art of versification. Of philosophy he 
knew nothing beyond the name. In 1739, he told Warburton 
he had never read a line of Leibnitz, nor knew there was such a 
term as ‘ pre-established harmony,’ till he saw it in Crousaz’s 
review of himself. It were to be wished that he had always 
kept to what he calls ‘ethical epistles, in the Horatian way,’ and 
had never written either a ‘ Dunciad’ or an ‘ Essay on Man.’ 
In the selection of his subject, he was determined against the 
bent of his own genius by the direction in which the curiosity 
of his reading public happened to be running. His ambition as 
as a poet led him beyond his powers. Unless he was to be 
content to be the poet of social life, and to be read only by ‘ the 
town,’ he must apply himself to the larger argument which was 
then absorbing the attention of all serious minds. He had 
no interest in the subject. Though a great reader, ‘he only 
‘ skimmed literature to pick up sentiments that could be versi- 
‘fied, and to learn attractive forms of composition.’ He 
quarried his stone anywhere. But what he was engaged in 
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building was a beautifully contrived and adorned piece of verse, 
not a philosophical system. The want of reflection his works 
discover ‘was the fault of an intellect unconscious of its weak- 
‘ness. ‘To him the disjointed bits of philosophy presented no 
‘gaps. He had no conception of philosophical thought, no 
‘glimmer of the combination of philosophical ideas into an 
‘integral design.’ These are Mr. Elwin’s words, and we un- 
hesitatingly subscribe to their truth. But surely they are 
incompatible with Mr. Elwin’s own theory, that Pope was 
engaged in a conspiracy with Bolingbroke to propagate Boling- 
broke’s system of ‘irreligious metaphysics.’ 

3. Lastly, Mr. Elwin affirms that Pope had renounced 
Christianity and professed Deism. The evidence for this, he says, 
comes to us from various independent sources. Chesterfield said 
so, and Mrs. Malleti told General Grimouard so. Lord Stanhope 
thinks the passage a spurious interpolation in Chesterfield’s 
character of Pope; but be this as it may, we have better 
evidence as to Pope’s religious sentiments than either Chester- 
field’s statement or what Mrs. Mallett told General Grimouard. 
It would probably have been in vain to have alleged to 
Mr. Croker, whose sensitiveness to religious truth is apparent 
from his notes to Lord Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ that Pope was a 
Catholic, that he persisted in adhering to his church in spite of 
every temptation to leave it, and that he not only received abso- 
lution, but that the priest who discharged the last office came 
out from the dying man penetrated to the last degree with the 
state of mind in which he found his penitent—resigned, and wrapt 
up in the love of God and man. It could so easily be replied 
that this was only a crowning act of hypocrisy, not uncommon 
with deists. We are sorry to find even Mr. Elwin sneering at 
Pope’s adherence to Catholicism, as not proceeding from con- 
scientious motives, but from the wish to spare his mother’s 
feelings. We are content to refer any reader, less prejudiced 
than our antipathic editor, to Pope’s reply to Atterbury, 
above cited, one of the few straightforward and genuine 
letters to be found in Pope’s correspondence. But we decline 
to contest the point of Pope’s private religious sentiments 
apropos of the ‘ Essay on Man,’ because it is irrelevant; and 
secondly, because no one can handle the Georgian phase of 
thought who sets out with assuming, as Mr. Elwin does, that 
there was a hard line between those who renounced Christianity 
and those who did not. The only question we raise here is, Was 
the ‘ Essay on Man’ written to abet deism? The answer to this 
question is very simple. It was not. As it stands it does not, 
as we have seen, promulgate any system of belief. Mr. Elwin tells 
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us that Pope ‘understood little beyond the separate thoughts, 
‘and was insensible to the want of coherence, consistency, and 
‘ purpose.’ Crousaz says he knew persons who were persuaded 
that Pope had tacked together a number of fragments he had com- 
posed at various times, before he had the idea of an ‘ Essay,’ which 
was a contrivance to work up his collection of odds and ends. 
But the question touches not only what was actually effected by 
the poem, but what was intended to be effected. It is as certain, 
in our belief, as anything about human intentions can be, that 
Pope had no notion of writing against revealed religion. But 
for the dust and confusion in which the present editor has 
enveloped the subject, we should never have thought it possible 
that this theory would have been again propounded. Mr. Elwin 
has revived the buried calumnies of Crousaz, and supported 
them by a tissue of argument woven from a knowledge of the 
partly-printed remains which Crousaz could not possess. The 
‘Essay’ is not a system at all. But it is certainly not a system 
of deism, because that term connotes along with natural religion 
a negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revelation. 
But rational theism stands on its own basis; nay, it is only then 
rationally expounded when its evidence is set forth independent 
of the republication of it in Christianity, as it is set forth in the 
first part of Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ This much Pope did under- 
stand, and he left out, accordingly, by the judicious advice of 
Berkeley, an invocation which he had prepared to the Saviour. 
But though confining its scope scrupulously within the limits of 
natural religion, the ‘Essay’ is not a treatise which even 
professes to be co-extensive with the whole of natural religion, 
through all its doctrines. It is named an ‘ Essay on Man.’ 
But the title imperfectly describes its contents. It is less a 
treatise on man than on the moral order of the world, of which 
man isa part. It is not a theistic system, but a Theodicée. It 
is only by a circuitous ingenuity of circumstantial reasoning 
that the preposterous thesis can be maintained, that the poem is 
a shaft levelled by Bolingbroke against Christianity. There is 
not in the whole poem a single line of such import, or the least 
savour of an animus against revelation. If it is against any- 
thing, it is against a kind of Manichean reasoning, such as was 
strongly pushed, even current at the time, founded on the pre- 
valence of evil in the world. We must regret that Pope was not 
more competent to deal with his subject ; but that he meant to 
be on the side of natural religion is sufficiently evident from his 
eagerness to be defended by Warburton. When Warburton 
first read the ‘Essay’ in the country, he expressed great dis- 
satisfaction at its doctrines. But when he came to know the 
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author personally, he saw that the intention had been good, 
however lame the performance. Pope, who had never contem- 
plated metaphysical heterodoxy, and had meant nothing but 
embroidery, was quite willing to have principles which he had 
imperfectly comprehended explained by a commentary which 
was even less intelligible, but which said, what was true, that he 
had meant orthodoxy. 

To what Mr. Elwin has said of Warburton’s commentary, 
we can make no objection. But he has sadly laid himself open 
to a tu quogue retort, by reproducing against Pope the same 
strained interpretation, the same imputation of meaning never 
meant, and the same inconclusive prosing on moral problems, 
which he objects to in Warburton. But Mr. Elwin’s special 
interpretations in detail are not the grounds of his general 
assertion that the poem contains Bolingbroke’s infidelity, but 
the general theory of the infidelity is the justification for forcing 
upon the passage the worse sense. It reminds us of Bentley’s 
proceeding with the text of Milton. Bentley first created a 
fictitious editor, who had corrected the poem for the blind 
author. Having set up this imaginary personage, he could 
attribute to his forgery every word or line which he wished to 
correct. Mr. Elwin sets up the hypothesis of an antichristian 
conspiracy, and deduces from it the meaning of particular 
passages. Without the blinding influence of an d priori hy- 
pothesis, it would be impossible that so judicious and cleuar- 
headed a critic could have allowed himself to wrest the sense 
in the way he does, not once, but again and again. 

To take an instance. Pope had said in an exquisite passage, 
which has fixed itself in the memory of every classical scholar— 


‘Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age.’ 


The drift of the whole paragraph, as of the corresponding 
passage in Horace, is, we should have thought, obvious enough. 
It puts in a striking light the emptiness of human pursuit, by 

utting it on a par with the eagerness of children in their play. 
The ‘ beads and prayer-books’ point to the folly of devoteeism, 
a phenomenon common in Pope’s time, though more common 
in France than in England, among women of fashion, when 
grown too old for pleasure. Will it be believed that Mr. Elwin 
extorts from this line an intention of an infidel to degrade and 
ridicule religious aspirations! Had Mr. Elwin pointed to 
parallel but more severe passages in the religious Boileau, or 
said that the comparison was so common in satire as to be even 
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trite, though never so well expressed, the note would have been 
in place. 

Pope, in dwelling, as nearly all moralists have done, on the 
trifling amount of human acquisitions in science, lets fall the 
following tolerably harmless couplet— 


‘Then, see how little the remaining sum, 
Which served the past and must the times to come.’ 


Upon this Pope is seriously taken to task by Mr. Elwin, for 
depreciating physical science. He observes that ‘there was 
‘ one scientific region, which was destined to unlimited extension, 
‘and of which it was not correct to say that a little sum must 
‘serve the future, as it had served the past.’ The spirit of 
contradiction can hardly be carried further than this! Yet it 
can be. For not satisfied with refuting what Pope has said, 
Mr. Elwin, on more than one occasion, refutes what Pope did 
not say, because he might have said it. Pope had expunged a 
couplet in the later edition. Mr. Elwin quotes the suppressed 
lines in the note, and then enjoys the satisfaction of refuting 
them. But indeed the passion for refutation extends beyond 
Pope. Mr. Elwin confutes Statius for ascribing the attitude of 
reluctance—‘ indignata’—to the bull or heifer conducted by 
Mithras. On another occasion Pope is scolded for condemning 
as absurd, something which was not absurd. In the first draft 
of the Pastorals, Pope had placed ‘ wolves’ in his forest, but 
left them out in the revision, because ‘of the absurdity of 
introducing wolves into England.’ He is told he is wrong in 
his reason for the omission. For wolves were not extinct in 
the reign of Edward I., and the golden age, the time of the 
Pastorals, must have been previous to that date. 

To recur to a more serious charge— 


‘If the great end be hugan happiness, 
Then nature deviate: d can man do less ?’ &e. 


20 

Mr. Elwin’s remarks on this very forcible passage imply that 
he takes the words, ‘can man do less,’ as an invitation to man 
not to do less than deviate from the moral order. But surely it 
is plain that their meaning is that we are are not to be sur- 
prised if man does the same. If this is to ‘justify the ways 
of wicked men,’ as Mr. Elwin says, then any form of pre- 
destinarianism is an equal justification. We should, indeed, 
be glad to have from Mr. Elwin’s pen, on any other occasion 
than an edition of Pope, a refutation of the proposition that 
the Lord ‘hath created all things for himself, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.” Pending this refutation, we may be 
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satisfied with the fact that the religious predestinarian, as well 
as the philosophical necessitarian, have always maintained that 
their systems are reconcilable with moral responsibility. Mr. 
Elwin must have recollected this fact, which lies on the surface 
of the history of morals, if his eagerness to find fault with 
Pope had not suspended the faculty of memory. 

With such a model before him as Gilbert Wakefield’s notes, 
it seems strange that Mr. Elwin should have committed the 
error of burying his author under a pile of monotonous railing - 
and contumely. Our criticism has still much to learn even from 
the French. Whether we praise or whether we blame, we must 
do it grossly. Even where Mr. Elwin is right, a just taste must 
be offended by the savageness of his expressions. But, right or 
wrong, he must be insulting his foe, and his foe is the text 
he is editing. Pope’s dunces are now at last avenged for the 
malignant atrocity with which they were treated in ‘The 
Dunciad.’ The personal passions of Pope’s age are revived 
in Mr. Elwin’s notes, but the victim now is Pope himself. 
Such is the heat of the onset that Pope cannot apply a word 
or a metaphor without contradiction or insult. #.g., Pope 
speaks of the insect world as— 


‘ The green myriads in the peopled grass.’ 


Upon this he is insultingly told that ‘a very little observation 
would have told him that “ green” is not the prevailing hue’ 
of insects. Pope’s ignorance of natural objects was very great ; 
yet even he did not mean to assert that all insects were ‘ green.’ 
If Mr. Elwin had not been already in a rage, he must have 
recollected that poetry is not prose, and that nothing is com- 
moner in classical poetry than transference of epithet. In 
‘ Propertius’ Mr. Elwin himself, no doubt, admires the line— 
‘Et modo formosis incumbens nescius undis;’ and does not 
object to Horace saying, ‘ Flebis in solo levis angiportu ;’ nor 
would he be prepared to deny to Gray his ‘ odorous shade,’ his 
‘sickly dews,’ and his ‘ poetic mountain.’ After his remark 
that most insects are not green, we are rather surprised that 
Mr. Elwin allows— 


‘ No craving void left aching in the breast,’ 


to pass without rebuke. Surely Pope ought to have been told 
upon this occasion that a ‘ void’ cannot ‘ ache.’ 

Though Pope deals largely in inuendo, it is inuendo of the 
palpable kind. He is afraid of having his hits missed, and 
seldom slides in one of those imperceptible suggestions which 


make the refined humour of Fielding or Miss Austen. Perhaps 
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he was right in trusting little to the reader’s sagacity. One 
such stroke of humour, however, he has put into the mouth of 
‘The Wife of Bath ’— 


‘ In all these tria/s I have borne a part.’ 


Her trials were of the nature of Henry VIII.’s ‘ matrimonial ° 


infelicities.’ Mr. Elwin seriously takes Pope to task because 
it was not her own matrimonial woes, which had been slight 
enough, which she was about to set forth, but the miseries of 
those whom it was her boast to have worried into obedience to 
her will. 

It is not the least evil of the theological polemic which 
Mr. Elwin carries on, that besides being out of place itself, 
it displaces the legitimate illustrations which a reader of Pope 
demands. We have much of theology of a dubious cha- 
racter, and we have no attempt to track Pope’s sources. Mr. 
Elwin, in two volumes, has hardly added a dozen references to 
those which Warton and Wakefield had collected. A scholar 
like Mr. Elwin might have been expected to bring more 
classical reading to bear. Perhaps he might say that Pope did 
not read the Greek poets in the original. Even if this were 
the case, there still remain the Latin poets, of whom, old and 
new, Pope was a diligent reader. 

But to all the minutie of illustration and criticism, Mr. 
Elwin’s attitude is one of an indifference somewhat con- 
temptuous. We have alluded to his disregard of the con- 
temporary orthography in the text. And his rough and 
ready mode of passing by difficulties does not leave a 
curious reader in a satisfied state of mind. When Pope 
talks of Zoroaster as a conjuror, we don’t want to have 
Pope refuted out of Smith’s Dictionary, but we should like 
to know the parentage of that false rendering of the term 
magian, and how far it was current in Pope’s time. On the 
line, ‘Favour’d man by touch ethereal slain,’ Pope writes in 
a note: ‘Several of the ancients, and many of the orientals 
‘since, esteemed those who were struck by lightning as sacred 
‘persons, and the particular favourites of heaven.’ It has 
puzzled scholars to divine where Pope got the notion that 
death by lightning was a mark of heaven’s favour, seeing that 
the uniform tenor of classical tradition is to regard it as an 
effect of divine vengeance. Mr. Elwin makes no difficulty. 
‘Superstitions,’ he says, ‘often clash. Plutarch mentions that 
‘persons struck with lightning were held in honour.’ The 
difficulty consists, not in finding ‘clashing superstitions,’ 
but that Pope should have found an authority for a statement 
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so direct and categorical, which we cannct find. We will 
undertake to say he did not find it in Plutarch. It is hazardous 
to deny that any passage is to be found in a Greek author, 
whose works run to some dozen volumes, yet we will venture to 
challenge Mr. Elwin to produce any words of Plutarch, to the 
effect he mentions. The words which Mr. Elwin ascribes to 
Plutarch are, indeed, to be found in a Greek writer of a later 
date than Plutarch. But, besides the improbability of Pope 
having read Artemidorus’ ‘ Oneirocriticon,’ even in Rigaltius’s 
Latin version, the words there found would not authorize 
Pope’s direct assertion that the thunderstruck were thought to 
be heaven’s favourites. Mr. Elwin’s memory may have con- 
fused the words of Artemidorus with a passage in Plutarch 
(Conviv. Serm., iv. ii. p. 665), which, however, affirms the 
received belief, and not Pope’s fancy. ‘In many parts of the 
‘world,’ says the speaker in Plutarch, ‘ the bodies of those killed 
‘by lightning are surrounded by a fence, and left, where they 
‘lay, unburied ;’ burial not being thought allowable for the 
enemy of heaven. 

This kind of research consumes a great deal of time. But 
Mr. Elwin has shown, at least that, as an editor, he will spare 
no pains. All that we venture to ask for is, that instead of 
spending his time in abusing his author, he would try the more 
— though more difficult, plan of explaining and illustrating 

im. 


Art. V.—The Licensing System. 


THE improvement of the laws relating to the sale of intoxicating 
drinks is an object which the legislator and the philanthropist 
ought equally and ardently to desire. From whatever point of 
view excessive drinking is contemplated, it is a habit which 
clamours for restraint. In the interest of the public peace, of 
which our constitution has ever been wisely jealous, it is expe- 
dient to restrain the drunkards and the abettors of their vice. 
In the interest of the sober ratepayers who have to support the 
destitute or partially destitute families of men diseased and 
disabled by drink ; on behalf of the wives and children of sots, 
who expend in spirits and beer much money that ought to be 
spent at home; in the interest of the State, which suffers from 
the deterioration, bodily and mental, of thousands of her 
naturally vigorous sons; for the sake of the drunkards them- 
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selves, who in sober moments would be grateful for restrictions 
they are too weak to impose upon themselves; and, above all, 
for the sake of religion, morality, and decency, some restrictions 
and interference in the use of intoxicating liquors must needs 
be endured. 

Originally any person might open a house for the sale of 
beer and ale as freely as any other kind of shop, subject only 
to a prosecution for nuisance, if the house became an annoyance 
to his neighbours. We will trace very shortly, for the informa- 
tion of our readers, the course of legislation which has brought 
us to the existing state of things. As far back as the reign of 
Henry VII., justices of the peace were empowered to take 
sureties of the keepers of ale-houses for good conduct and 
order. This was followed by a statute, which was the cradle 
of our licensing system. In the reign of Edward VI. it was 
enacted that no one should be allowed to keep an ale-house 
unless he obtained permission from the court of quarter 
sessions, or two justices of the peace. In the time of James I. 
another Act was passed, of which the preamble recites that 
‘ the true use of such houses was for the lodging of way-faring 
‘ people, and for the supply of such as were not able to purchase 
‘in greater quantities, and not for the entertainment of lewd 
‘and idle people who spent their money and their time in a 
‘lewd and drunken manner ;’ and a penalty of 10s. was 
annexed, ‘to drinking in such houses, except in the case of 
‘ travellers, their friends, labourers for one hour at dinner time 
‘ on working-days, to take their diet, and lodgers.’ Soon after- 
wards it was enacted that ale-house keepers infringing the law 
might be suspended for three years. With some trifling modi- 
fications, the laws remained unaltered for about 100 years. The 
statutes do not appear to have answered the expectations of the 
legislature, for in 1635 the Lord Keeper Coventry is reported 
to have said, ‘Let the licensed ale-houses be few, and in fit 
‘places; if they be in private corners and ill places they 
‘ become dens of thieves, and public stages of drunkenness and 
‘disorder.’ In the year 1729 the sale of spirits (which were 
then commonly hawked about, and sold in stalls) was placed 
under the same regulations as that of ale; and thus the spirit 
shops and ale shops became generally united. Some further 
securities for good order were enacted in the time of George II., 
and in 1808 the double licence was instituted ; that is, one to 
be obtained from the magistrates and another from the Com- 
missioners of Excise. Lastly, in 1828 was passed the present 
code of ale-houses. The leading ordinances of this important 
Act are the vesting of the power of annually licensing ale-houses 
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as well for the sale of spirits as malt liquors in the justices 
acting in petty sessions, the appeal to the quarter sessions, the 
requirement of notices prior to application, and certain con- 
ditions to be indorsed on the licence relating to the management 
of the house. Under this statute ale-houses are licensed at the 
present time. The next great change took place early in the 
reign of William IV. ‘The exclusive authority to grant licences 
for the sale of ale, beer, and cider was most imprudently with- 
drawn from the magistrates, in whom it had been vested for 
nearly 300 years, and transferred to the Commissioners of Excise, 
on payment of a certain charge, and the production of a cer- 
tificate of character, signed by six ratepayers; and by a sub- 
sequent Act, on condition of being rated in a certain sum to the 
poor rate. The natural result of these easy terms was a rapid 
and enormous multiplication of beer-houses, which has been the 
principal and fertile sourve of bitter and clamorous complaints. 
Most justly have the public and the magistracy deplored this 
- change of the law. The conditions just enumerated soon dege- 
nerated into useless forms. Men of the worst and lowest 
character were able to obtain licences for houses which, fairly 
valued, could never have been rated in the required amount. 
The magistrates were habitually assailed for granting licences 
to ale-houses, while beer-houses were created in the same dis- 
trict without any proper guarantees for satisfactory manage- 
ment. Prize-fighters, convicted thieves, and people of the 
most immoral habits, obtained the control of these houses while 
the justices indignantly looked on. The magistrates had no 
voice whatever in the question whether a new beer-house should 
or should not be established. For example, two magistrates 
recently refused to grant a licence in favour of a house in the 
best portion of a large town, in which, up to that time, no 
public-house had been allowed by the ground landlord. The 
feeling of the neighbourhood was adverse to the grant, and it 
was represented that the houses had been takeu on the faith of 
immunity from having a public-house for a neighbour. When 
the Bench declined to grant the application, the applicant at 
once opened his house as a beer-shop, with a licence from the 
Excise. The following year the application to the Bench was 
renewed, and perceiving that the deed was done, and the more 
influence over the establishment they could obtain the better, 
granted it without demur. 

This is a sample of cases that may be reckoned by hundreds, 
and there can be doubt that most of our troubles may be traced 
to the imprudent legislation of 1831. The original intention of 
Parliament was to break down the monopoly of the ale-houses 
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in favour of the working men, and enable them to buy beer 
more cheaply, to be consumed in their own homes. Unhappily 
the facilities given for obtaining the right to paint up the words 
‘to be drunk on the premises’ caused the inferior licence ‘ not 
to be drunk on the premises’ to be utterly neglected, and 
covered the land with small drinking-houses in every direction. 
At last public opinion and feeling revolted against this state 
of the law. In 1869 an Act was passed which for the first 
time assigned to the magistracy the power of granting ‘ cer- 
tificates’ which alone should entitle the grantees to obtain 
licences for the sale of malt liquors. By this Act of Par- 
liament ale-houses and beer-houses are substantially placed 
under the same controlling authority. It would fatigue our 
readers to enter into the details of this important statute. But 
there is one provision in it to which it is necessary to refer, as it 
throws some light upon the views of the legislature with regard 
to the duration of licences. If, under the provisions of this Act, 
any person applies to the justices for a certificate in respect of 
a house which was nof licensed on the Ist of May, 1869, they are at 
liberty to refuse it, on the ground that it is not wanted in the 
neighbourhood, or for any other fair reason. But if the applicant 
held an Excise licence on the Ist of May, 1869, he comes before 
the justices for a certificate with a kind of statutable vested in- 
terest. In such a case the justices are prohibited by the Act from 
refusing the certificate, except upon special grounds defined in the 
statute. If no such grounds can be alleged, the applicant has a 
legal claim to the certificate. 1t ought to be clearly kept in 
mind by everyone who is interested in the subject, that the 
Act of 1869 actually created a kind of perpetuity in beer-houses, 
unless the law itself should be allowed to expire or the holder 
should forfeit his interest by his own default. The grounds of 
forfeiture are failure to prove good character; that the house is 
a disorderly one; that the applicant has held and forfeited a 
licence; and that the house is not sufficiently rated, viz., in 
£15 in places where there are 10,000 inhabitants; in £12 
where there are 2,500; and in £8 where there are 1,000. 
Thus it appears that the occupiers of all beer-houses which were 
licensed on the Ist of May, 1869, cannot be disturbed while the 
law remains as it is, and they duly fulfil its requirements. The 
actual position of ale-houses is the next point to be considered. 
These houses in which, as we have seen, the sale of spirits as 
well as beer is allowed, and which are privileged to be open 
during the night, are annually licensed by the magistrates of 
the district. But it is the imvariable practice to renew the 
licences of well-managed houses. Hitherto such a renewal has 
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been expected by the publican without doubt, and granted 
by the Bench without a question. The interest, therefore, was 
something more than contingent, though not absolutely vested. 
It may be said that the Bench have the power to refuse without 
assigning reasons. That is true. But if they refused a licence 
simply with a view to reduce the number of licensed houses, 
the decision would certainly be reversed on appeal. Then what 
is the meaning of the annual licence? First, it is an oppor- 
tunity for cancelling the licences of houses that are conducted 
in a disorderly and irregular manner ; and, secondly, it operates 
as a notice that the interest is not deemed a vested one in the 
full legal sense. A vested interest involves the notion of cer- 
tainty as distinguished from contingency; and the legislature 
has thought fit, by ordaining annual renewals, to bar the notion 
of absolute right and perpetuity. The actual position seems to 
be this. The publicans have neither vested interest nor pre- 
scriptive title, in the legal sense, but they justly expect to hold 
their licences, quam diu bene se gesserint.* ‘There is an honourable 
understanding that they will not be deprived, except on proof 
of misconduct.” It is an understanding that has been acted and 
relied upon to an incalculable extent. Such an understanding 
cannot in this country be ignored. The amount of capital 
invested in this kind of property is very large, and it would be 
inconsistent with a practice perfectly understood, received, and 
trusted, and with our national habits, to take advantage of the 
theoretical expiration of the licence to enact that it shall cease 
altogether, and suddenly, without any compensation whatever. 
When Mr. Bright spoke, in 1864, on the Permissive Bill, he 
alluded to this question of compensation. He said, ‘ You pro- 
‘ pose in your bill that the business, and the interest, and the 
‘investments of 100,000 families shall at once, by a popular 
‘ vote, be suppressed. There is no provision for compensation.’ 

The result of the preceding statements is as follows :—Beer- 
houses licensed before the 1st of May, 1869 (which, probably, 
are 999 out of every 1,000), depend for continuance upon more 
than an understanding, and may not be abolished except on 
specified grounds. Ale-houses depend upon a general under- 
standing, which is recognised by courts of quarter sessions, that 
theyshall continue to hold their privileges during good behaviour. 
We do not contend that if the interest of the country impera- 
tively demands the use of the knife to excise a morbid growth 
which would otherwise destroy her vital powers, any under- 
standing, or any other claim ought to prevail against the 
country. But we do contend that houses which have enjoyed 

* I.e., during good behaviour. 
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their privileges for years without blame or fine, under the 
peculiar circumstances which have been pointed out, ought not 
to be abolished winless reasonable compensation is provided. When 
interests were touched which were scandals to the country, 
compensation was given. When slavery was abolished, the 
British slave-owner was paid for his slaves. And who does not 
remember that when purchase in the army was abolished, over- 
regulation prices, confessedly illegal, but known to Government 
—a system which might be termed a regimental combination 
to annex illegal value to commissions—were openly recognised, 
and the Government undertook to return every shilling to the 
officer who had illegally paid it? A fortiori, then, ought those 
innkeepers to be compensated for the abolition of licences, who 
have not infringed the conditions of the grant, and are deprived 
of their privileges at the instance of others. But any scheme of 
compensation is beset with great difficulties. The sums to be 
awarded would be very large, if an extensive plan of abolition 
were adopted, and ratepayers are not likely to tax themselves 
in heavy rates for this purpose. Ifthe consolidated fund is to 
be the source of compensation, the burden will press hardly 
upon districts where there are no public-houses to be abolished. 
Compensation is, therefore, an unlikely and unpromising means 
of settling the question. Mr. Bruce had, no doubt, deeply 
studied this question of compensation, and as it formed no part 
of his bill, he must have thought that the difficulties in its wa 
were insuperable. He is a man of that quality of mind that esti- 
mates candidly every side of a controversy, and perceiving that 
some compensation ought to be allowed, he was satisfied that a 
certain tenure for ten years was a fair equivalent for the probable 
loss of the licence at the end of that period. Considering the 
present value and practical certainty of existing licences in the 
case of well-conducted houses, it is difficult to see that the 
indemnity would be equivalent to the loss. But pecuniary 
compensation is a question of extreme difficulty. From what 
fund is it to be provided? Howis it to be apportioned between 
the licence-holder, the owner of the house, and the mortgagee, 
if any? It is obvious that even if a fund could be supplied, 
each case must be investigated on its own peculiar merits, and 
the skill of an actuary alone could properly determine such 
matters. Encompassed as the question of compensation is with 
many and difficult obstacles, we may reasonably regard that 
scheme as ‘ out of the range of practical politics.’ 

We conclude this portion of the history of licensing legis- 
lation by referring to the latest Act on the subject, namely, that 
of the Session of 1871, by which the justices are prohibited 
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from granting any fresh licences or certificates, except in two 
cases, which will have no appreciable effect in increasing the 
total number of licensed houses. 

Haying reviewed the law and practice of licensing, we 
approach the difficult question, ‘What is to be done?’ Before 
an answer to that question is given, it is fair to remind our 
readers that we offer it under the following complicated circum- 
stances. First, it is apparent to everybody that a strong gale 
of opinion is blowing in favour of some kind of reformation. 
On the other hand, a very powerful and interested body has 
thrown up barricades and means to defend its positions 
a Poutrance against all sweeping changes. No Government can 
safely ignore these facts. In the next place, a measure of future 
abolition, without compensation, has been tried and withdrawn, 
and it is not likely that any minister will propose the same 
scheme again. Again, it is shown by experience that, as a 
general rule, the orderly and respectable management of a 
public-house is in proportion to the amount of capital invested 
in it. No doubt there are many small ale and beer-houses 
whose landlords conscientiously conform to the law; but it is 
well-known that contraventions are rarely proved against the 
larger and superior class of houses, and very frequently against 
the inferior. The landlords of the former are better educated 
men, dislike intemperance in itself, and, at any rate, will not 
jeopardize their licences by permitting excess. Again, the 
holders of licences have an interest which in one class of cases 
amounts to, and in the other approximates to, a vested interest. 
Further, we are bound to consider and regard the habits of the 
people with respect to association. We propose to legislate for 
the masses. But of what use is it to make laws for them, unless 
they are willing to accept them? If they are hostile to legis- 
lation specially affecting them, the proposed reformation will _ 
break down. Now it is mere affectation to deny that the habit 
of resorting to ale and beer-houses and there spending part of 
the evening, is deeply rooted in the lives of working men. 
The public-house is the poor man’s club where he obtains light, 
warmth, society, and sometimes too much liquor. But what- 
ever the evils incident to the habit may be, the habit is an 
important fact, and cannot be overlooked without jeopardizing 
all attempts at reformation. It should never be forgotten that 
a very considerable proportion of grown men and women are 
unable to enjoy the pleasure of reading and writing. Their 
topics of conversation at home must necessarily be very limited. 
Their dwellings are too often uncomfortable, and they look 
forward to an hour or two of friendly intercourse with neighbours 
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in their favourite inn. To limit the hours of such association 
with a view to prevent excesses is justifiable and safe; but to 
assail such associations in foto would be neither prudent nor 
kind. Another circumstance is the suspension of the issue of 
licences, except under such peculiar guarantees and conditions 
as will prevent any mischievous consequences. Lastly, there is 
much disunion in the camp of the friends of temperance. 
There is the United Kingdom Alliance, whose object is to 
procure the total suppression of the liquor traffic; there is the 
‘National Association’ for promoting amendment in the liquor 
laws, with its programme of moderate remedies; there is the 
‘National Union’ with another programme differing from that 
of the Association rather in its minor details than its leading 
features; there is a ‘Sunday Closing Association,’ whose title 
discloses its purpose; and on the other side there is a body of 
licensed victuallers, united by common interest, whose influence 
in Parliament is considerable, and whose champions are not to 
be despised. These are some of the peculiar circumstances 
under which fresh legislation is demanded. Surely the most 
sanguine enthusiast can hardly expect that, hampered as he is 
by such complications, he will be able to carry any uncom- 
promising measure of abolition, and impose his views and 
wishes, purs et simples, on the unwilling minds of his country- 
men! What, then, is to be done? Above all things, we reply, 
let the present temporary law be made perpetual. That being 
done, no new licence or certificate will be granted, except under 
the circumstances specified in the Act 34 and 39 Vict. c. 83. 
That statute provides that, if it appear to the licensing justices 
that the refusal of a licence will cause inconvenience to the 
public, or the locality, or injury to any person or body politic, 
they may provisionally grant a licence subject to confirmation 
by the Secretary of State, without which it shall have no effect. 
There is no good reason why part of this provisional enactment 
should not be made permanent. It contains the true principle 
of licensing; that is, the legitimate requirements of the public. 
If this enactment were continued, with certain modifications 
as to the right of appeal, and the omission of the words relating 
to the injury of persons, very important consequences, as we 
shall presently show, may be expected to follow. We are also 
of opinion that no fresh beer-house licence should under any 
conditions or circumstances be granted—that this class of public- 
houses should be allowed to expire; and that every house 
hereafter licensed shall be an ale-house, invested with the 
privilege of vending every kind of refreshment that the public 
may require. But in order to obtain the all-important guarantee 
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for good management which is to be found in the amount of 
capital embarked in the business, some rateable value should be 
fixed upon as a condition precedent to the grant of a licence. 
At present no particular value is required in the case of ale- 
houses. There is a sliding scale of rateable value in the case of 
beer-houses, but, strange to say, the superior ale-house may be 
of any value or of none. The annual value of houses differs so 
widely in different localities, that a sliding scale is indispensable. 
But there is no “ifficulty in adjusting that scale in proportion 
to population, anu the proof of a substantial annual value offers 
an invaluable security on the part of owners and occupiers that 
the licence will not be abused. 
_ Our next suggestion relates to what has been said as to the 
present hab.is of the people. We say that it is but fair and 
reasonable that some provision should be made for their friendly 
association in every town and parish, before we can expect them 
to withdraw with satisfaction from the only popular places of 
meeting. We propose that the ratepayers of every parish 
assembled in vestry should be empowered to borrow a limited 
sum on the security of the rates, for the purpose of building or 
buying and furnishing convenient club-houses, with power to 
let them to managers as annual tenants under certain restric- 
tions and conditions. The closing of houses of entertainment 
now existing without some arrangement of this kind, and in 
the face of the habits of our population, would create a grievance, 
and evoke loud and just complaints. Many persons are quite 
in the dark as to the exient to which the habit of frequenting 
public-houses in the evening is carried. Some years ago an 
inquiry was made by the aid of the constabulary, with a view 
to ascertain the number of guests present in public-houses about 
nine o’clock on a Sunday night, in winter, in a town of 
55,000 inhabitants. There was reason to believe that more 
than 12,000 persons were availing themselves of the accom- 
modation. The habits of a people cannot be rapidly altered, 
nor can they be arbitrarily changed by an Act of Parliament 
consistently with peace and contentment. If the closing of 
public-houses, without sufficient substitutes, were effected too 
soon, and in advance of the habits and feelings of the people, 
no good would follow. Such a change must be accompanied 
by arrangements suitable to their customs and tastes. If no 
provision were made to meet their wishes, they would simply 
crowd the remaining public-houses, or resort to wnlicensed 
houses where drink and conversation could be had. This is 
no fanciful picture. Boston is the chief city of the State of 
Massachusetts, in which the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
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prohibited. When an investigation was set on foot into the 
working of the prohibitory law in Boston, it was found that 
there were about 2,000 places where liquor could be obtained. 
The author of a new and interesting book on the United States 
says, with reference to the prehibitory legislation on liquors, 
‘ Whenever an overwhelming temperance sentiment exists, 
‘ wherever, in short, the majority of the people are opposed to 
‘the use of liquors, prohibitory legislation succeeds. In all 
‘other cases it has proved a failure.’ In Massachusetts the 
people were spending £2 per head per annum on strong drinks 
in the face of the Maine liquor law. ‘ We are all for the 
‘ Maine law,’ said 1 man to Mr. Macrae, ‘ but we are agin’ its 
‘ enforcement.’* The law had, in fact, gone further than popular 
sentiment would bear it out. It appears to us that any extensive 
measure for closing public-houses should be preceded or accom- 
panied by another, to provide comfortable accommodation for 
the association of the working classes, without the temptations 
of drink. It may be said that working men’s clubs will be 
most advantageously started by themselves, without the inter- 
vention of the ratepayers. But this process will be slow and 
imperfect. It will be slow, because in thousands of parishes 
the capital would not be forthcoming from the pockets of the 
working men ; and it will be imperfect, because if the institu- 
tion is not well floated and thoroughly agreeable, it will not 
succeed. There is a ‘ Working Men’s Club and Institute Union’ 
in existence, and out of eight hundred clubs established in 
various parts of the kingdom, about five hundred only remain 
at the present day. The failure of many of these institutes is 
attributed by the Secretary of the Union to well-intentioned but 
injudicious endeavours to interfere with the free action of the 
members in the working of their clubs. He stated in a recent 
letter to the Times, that though these clubs, ‘ without the drink,’ 
may do a large amount of good, he is sure that, if the great body 
of the working population are ever to make use of clubs instead 
of public-houses, and if the clubs are to solve the public-house 
difficulty, ‘the members must be able to get there such refresh- 
ments as they have been accustomed to and may desire.’ In 
fact, the working men must be trusted in their club-houses as 
gentlemen are trusted in theirs, to use and not to abuse the 
refreshinents that are supplied. A healthy feeling will soon be 
created, and excess be as little tolerated in one set of clubs as 
in the other. 

Our next proposal is, that in all cases of forfeiture and depri- 
vation of licences, they shall only be renewed on the same 

* Macrae’s ‘ America,’ 
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conditions and grounds as those on which entirely new licences 
shall be granted. Again, if the statutable qualification of beer- 
houses by a rateable value to a certain amount is kept in mind, 
it is evident that a clause ought to be enacted requiring the 
assessment committee of every union to cause a new valuation 
of all beer-houses within its limits to be made before the next 
licensing day by a skilled and impartial valuer at the public 
cost. This measure may probably appear at first to be incapable 
of having any important results. In a previous page the rate- 
able values required for beer-houses in various districts have 
been stated. It might be supposed that parochial officials would 
have carefully watched the valuation of this class of drinking- 
houses, but, unfortunately for the public, they have had no 
special interest in keeping down the valuations. On the contrary, 
they naturally looked with favour on any proposal to increase 
the rate receivable from any tenement. They observed that the 
legislature sanctioned a system almost equivalent to free trade 
in the sale of beer; why then, when an aspirant for a beer 
licence desired a little increase of his rateable value, should the 
parochial officer thwart his wishes? It is not only, however, 
to cases of arrangement that we refer. There are many parishes 
in which a material reduction of the rents, and consequently of 
the rateable values, has taken place in the last few years. In all 
such cases a careful re-adjustment should be made. It may be 
suggested that the re-valuation would, after all, be hardly worth 
the expense, and that the number of beer-houses would remain 
nearly the same. On this point we will not rely upon conjec- 
ture, but upon facts. Here is an actual case which has occurred 
in the year 1871.* In the large town of Z there were about 
142 beer-houses. It was proposed by a member of the assessment 
committee that afresh valuation should be made of the whole by 
a skilled and paid valuer. He was instructed to value them upon 
the very liberal basis of reckoning into the annual value the 
incident of the present possession of a licence. Notwithstanding 
this liberal concession, the result was that thirty-nine houses are 
reported to be deficient in the rateable value required to sustain 
a licence. If the incident of a licence had not been taken into 
the calculation of value, there can be no doubt that quite one- 
third of the beer-houses of this large town would have been 
extinguished, and even now that will be the effect upon little 
less than that proportion. It is not to be supposed or expected 
that such important results would everywhere follow from new 


* The facts and places in the text are stated anonymously, but will be 
verified on application to the Editor. 
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valuations. But if the incident of a licence were excluded from 
the valuation, and the beer-houses were re-valued as simple 
dwelling-houses (as they surely ought to be), it is not unreason- 
able to infer from the signal instance just related that one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the beer-houses in the country districts would be 
found to be insufficiently rated. Another petty sessional division 
may be referred to as evidence of the justice of that inference. In 
the district of B there were, in 1869, 134 beer-houses; there 
are now 114, and the difference has been caused almost entirely 
by proof of insufficient rating in particular cases, though 
perhaps no general re-valuation has taken place. In connection 
with this question of rating, the importance of one of the 
preliminary points previously indicated becomes apparent. We 
said that, as a general rule, the orderly management of a 
public-house depends much upon the amount of capital invested 
init. If thirty-nine licences cut of 142 are struck out of the 
list for want of sufficient rating, it will surely be found that those 
thirty-nine comprise some of the most irregular houses in the 
district. This will turn out to be the case in every district. 
The occupiers of small pot-houses, furnished and started with 
a few pounds of capital, feel no serious weight of responsibility. 
If they are not conscientious people, the great profits drawn 
from drunkenness are more influential than law or licence. 
Extinguish this class of houses, and an incalculable amount of 
permitted drunkenness will immediately disappear. If the 
views thus presented to our readers are not erroneous, we have 
here the means of a great reform without confiscation, abolition, 
or compensation. For beer-houses that are insufficiently rated 
are enjoying profitable privileges to which they have no title, 
and no sooner does the fact appear than they collapse without 
a cry or a grievance. 

But this is not all that may be done. The police regulations 
relating to ale and beer-houses are susceptible of considerable 
improvement. They ought to be closed for the consumption of 
liquor on the premises at 10 p.m. every weekday, and on Sun- 
days, with the consent of the ratepayers, they may be prudently 
closed altogether ; without that consent, indicating the public 
feeling of the locality, it would not be expedient to attempt so 
great a change at once. If that consent is withheld, they should 
be opened on Sundays for two hours only—from 1 to 2 p.m., 
and from 9 to 10 p.m. Minimum penalties of substantial 
amount should be fixed, and two convictions in one year in 
which the landlord shall have been personally concerned should 
be necessarily followed by suspension of the licence. It would 
have an excellent effect if the power of suspending the privileges 
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of the house till the general licensing day, after conviction for 
certain offences, were entrusted to the courts of petty sessions. 
Persons claiming the privilege of travellers during the pro- 
hibited hours should be required to enter their names and 
addresses in a book. Habitual drunkards ought to be specially 
dealt with. We hold that undue severity in treating this or 
any other class of offences is apt to defeat itself by producing 
reaction, and making the object of punishment a martyr. But 
it can hardly be deemed undue severity to enact that two con- 
victions for drunkenness within six months shall constitute a 
prima facie case of habitual drunkennesss; that on summons, 
evidence of the habit shall be received from other sources than 
the previous convictions, and also evidence in exculpation ; and 
that, if the proof of the habit is held sufficient, the offender shall 
be dealt with under the Vagrant Act as an ‘ idle and disorderly 
person,’ and be liable to imprisonment with hard labour for one 
calendar month. The next time he should be convicted under 
the same Act as a ‘rogue and a vagabond,’ and be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment ; and upon a third conviction he should 
be declared ‘incorrigible,’ and sentenced to six months’ im- 
risonment; or, if the magistrates should think fit, he should 
medically examined and sent to a lunatic asylum. If it is 
thought unlikely that such repetitions should ever occur, or such 
a law be of any avail, the writer of these lines may appeal to 
his own experience. One individual was brought before him 
more than a hundred times in sixteen years, and spent at least 
one hundred weeks of that period in prison; he was at last 
removed to Ireland, otherwise he would doubtless have continued 
to annoy and outrage society by his habitual drunkenness and 
its vile consequences, for lack of power to deal with him in the 
way that has been indicated and recommended. The detection 
of adulterated liquors ought to be facilitated as much as possible. 
There is a general belief that if the liquors sold were pure, 
drunkenness could not prevail to the extent it does at present. 
But the analysis of beer and other liquors is an expensive process, 
and the examination of twenty samples would probably cost £100. 
We propose that an analyst should be appointed for every county 
by the court of quarter.sessions under powers which aor now 
possess, and that the fines for drunkenness should form a fund 
under the control of each court of petty sessions for defraying 
the expense of any analysis that they deem it expedient to order. 
The frequenters of drinking-houses are unable to protect them- 
selves against imposition, and it is said that some of them 
actually desire a rapidly intoxicating liquor. As a sanitary 
measure, and a preventive of drunkenness, the practice of fre- 
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quent analytical tests is a necessary measure. It is also of the 
utmost importance that a consolidated statute should be passed, 
repealing the crowd of existing laws, and substituting a code 
of intelligible enactments. And as in some decided cases the 
courts at Westminster have put constructions upon certain sec- 
tions of the recent Acts which have relaxed their apparent strin- 
gency, the consolidated Act ought to clear the air, and re-enact 
every useful clause in terms too clear to be mistaken. 

These are the principal alterations which we commend to the 
notice of the reforming party of which we claim to be cordial 
members. We pray our more enthusiastic friends to remember 
that, since the year 1869, there have been powers in operation 
which have already appreciably reduced the number of beer- 
houses. There are no means of showing their influence upon 
the fifty-two counties, but we have privately obtained returns 
from every division of one great county, containing 400,000 
inhabitants, which are, probably, a fair sample of the results in 
the other fifty-one. In the year 1869, that is, prior to the 
enactment of the law which instituted magistrates’ certificates 
for beer-houses, there were in that county 1,077 licensed shops 
of that class. In the year 1871, there were about 750. So 
that, in one way or other, about one-third of the beer-houses 
of 1869 have already disappeared. Let us continue the pro- 
hibition of new grants, except on the conditions above referred 
to, with the privilege of appeal to the party aggrieved 
to some respectable and impartial tribunal, and let the pre- 
vious suggestions, or something’ like them, be embodied in a 
statute, and we shall have a combination of causes continually 
producing a reduction of the number of licensed houses, and 
also a great diminution of drunkenness. The landlords them- 
selves are the best of all police. If, from conscientious motives, 
or the fear of imperilling capital or character, they resolve that 
no man shall be allowed to get drunk in their houses, there will 
soon be no more drunkenness that can be prevented by law. 
The various enactments existing and proposed will in a few 
years effect such a weeding out of disorderly houses, that 
society may confidently expect a marked diminution of evil. 
If, on the other hand, prohibitory legislation takes place in 
advance of the habits of the population, the sale of liquors to 
those who are determined to get them will be thrown back to 
unlicensed smugglers plying an unlawful trade in every hole 
and corner. Too high a tariff creates contraband trade, and 
premature prohibition will generate swarms of unlicensed beer- 
shops. Drunkenness, we hold, will be better checked for some 
years to come by a gradual reduction of the number of licensed 
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houses, and by enlisting the landlords of the residue from 
various motives on the side of careful management and moderate 
supplies, than by premature abolition and prohibition, which 
the feelings and habits of the people would not support. 
Abolition should be gradual, and neither sudden nor violent. 
It must march hand in hand with the improved feeling, tone, 
and habits of the masses. The end universally desired is not 
the closing of houses, but the diminution of drunkenness. It is 
well-known that in the great majority of ale-houses, and also in 
many beer-houses, no drunkenness is ever wilfully allowed. 
The closing, therefore, of that respectable class of licensed 
houses would simply cause inconvenience without diminishing 
drunkenness. As to the disreputable minority in which in- 
temperance is still permitted, they are all well known to the 
police, and if closely watched, and their scandalous practices 
reported, will lose at no distant day the privileges they abuse. 
To enter in detail into the other various proposals for reform 
would weary the general reader. The Permissive Bill has not 
been specially referred to, because there seems for the present 
no reasonable chance of its being carried. It does indeed contain 
an excellent thought, that by a plébiscite of ratepayers the 
liquor traffic may be suspended. But the p/ébiscite would be 
local, and the operation of the Act capricious, and it makes no 
provision for compensation. We did at one time hold the opinion 
that a popular vote would justify abolition without compensation ; 
but, having more fully examined the position and interest of the 
licence-holders, we have arrived at the conclusion that justice 
and good faith demand that compensation should accompany 
abolition. It has been shown that the difficulties connected 
with compensation are almost, if not quite, insuperable, and we 
eae to wait a few years for the gradual extinction of beer- 
ouses by means which, being neither novel nor violent, will 
create no grievances and make no martyrs. We well know the 


abominations, the criminality, the immorality, and the misery. 


of which disorderly beer-houses are the source. But too violent 
measures are always dangerous, and are apt to produce a success- 
ful resistance. The reforming party, whose efforts deserve the 
highest praise, may be assured that five or six years of general 
instruction, and the adoption of the mild but effectual alterations 
which have been recommended in this article, combined with the 
cessation of the issue of new licences except under safe and 

roper conditions, will effect all that can be done consistently 
with public order and contentment. 
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Art. VI. — Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry 
LAND, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., &., &c., President of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Physician in Ordinary 
tothe Queen. Longmans. 1872. 


In this busy world, made up for the most part of hopes disap- 
pointed and aims unattained, successes few in number, and, 
when achieved, marred in the enjoyment by a thousand acci- 
dents, it seems more like a fable than a simple fact that any 
man should have attained to more than a decade beyond the usual 
term of life, and should have it in his power, whilst closing a 
review of unintermitted enjoyment and success, to state that he 
had experienced throughout no other drawback than ‘a certain 
‘ vague feeling of alarm in the contemplation of his own exemp- 
‘tion from the commonly besetting ills of life.’ 

Sir Henry Holland’s autobiography was printed a few years 
age for private distribution ; a second edition, simply for the use 
of friends, followed shortly, and is at length given to the public 
in an extended form. We are glad to introduce our readers 
to the record of a life exceptionally prosperous and happy, the 
course of which, though marked by no startling or uncommon 
events, affords a crowd of incidents of the most varied and inte- 
resting character. 

We have before us the reminiscences of an individual 
who seems to have been born with two especial tastes, and 
these tastes have dominated his whole career. He has 
indulged them without intermission, simultaneously with the 

ursuit of the profession he had chosen, and he tells us that 
b ‘had found it possible so to combine the fullest gratification 
‘of his tastes with due regard to the objects and interests of his 
‘profession, that nothing had been forfeited by their conjunc- 
‘tion.’ 

The love of travel and of society are the tastes here referred to, 
and we are able to trace how in their pursuit they naturally aided 
one another. The former of these was carried out to an extent 
which seems marvellous and almost excessive, the pleasure being 
intensified at the beginning by a certain mixture of adventure 
added to the incentive of curiosity for which there is no longer 
room under our present facilities of locomotion, and the multiplied 
descriptions of every corner of the world afforded by the innu- 
merable publications of excursionists. The road to the grati- 
fication of the second taste was opened out by the materials 
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collected in the pursuit of the first, and admission to all the 
most distinguished society of the day, both at home and abroad, 
was facilitated by the possession of remarkable eonversational 
powers. 

It is self-evident that the details of such a life as this, given 
by one who writes as pleasantly as he talks, could not fail to 
form a fascinating book, and it is a pleasant task to present our 
readers with a slight account of it. 

Sir Henry Holland informs us that he was born in the year 
1788 at Knutsford, in Cheshire; that he was connected with 
the Wedgwood family, and through them with the Darwins ; 
and that his early teaching was received at a school at Knuts- 
ford, and afterwards under the Rev. W. Turner, at New- 
castle. 

The course of his education was continued for a year at 
Bristol, and he attended two sessions at Glasgow, though not as 
a matriculated student. His medical education was obtained at 
Edinburgh, he having, in the interval between his school time 
and his residence in Edinburgh, taken the first step in the busi- - 
ness of life as an articled clerk in a merchant’s office in Liver- 
pool. Referring to his time spent in Liverpool, he speaks of it 
as the only step in life which could in any sense be called a 
failure. It was abandoned on discovering that mercantile pursuits 
were not congenial, and he dismisses the remembrance of it. by 
wishing that all mistakes in the great adventure of life could 
be as easily redeemed. 

Even in the simple annals of his school experience we find pas- 
sages which mark the future man, and incidents which tend to 
develope the bent of his future career ; such as the eager desire to 
visit new districts, with evidence of intelligent observation of 
their peculiarities. Long walks in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham afforded the first gratification of this propensity, and we 
may at the same time observe the first keen delight in the 
enjoyment of society, and the tact with which he chose the 
acquaintance of all the most gifted characters who came within 
his reach, some of whom have since been known to fame. He 
indicates, too, the dawning of his interest in philosophical 
researches, as seen by his watching the variations of the tides in 
the Tyne, and referring these variations to the influence of astro- 
nomical causes. His delight in the Tyne was the first awaken- 
ing of his love for rivers, which was afterwards so fully grati- 
fied by tracing the course of every stream of magnitude in 
Europe, and almost in the world. He closes a beautiful 
passage about his recollections of famous rivers by saying, that 
‘in the poetry of every age the flow of rivers has been a 
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‘favourite theme, one symbol of the lives and destinies of 
‘man.’ 

‘Eheu ! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 

To this love of rivers we may also add his early interest in 
physical geography, especially his love for island scenery, which 
was afterwards no less gratified than the love of streams. 

After having taken his medical degree at Edinburgh, Sir 
Henry Holland proceeded on a voyage to Iceland in 1810, and it 
is pleasant to read the joyous record of this first intense delight. 

his being the occasion of his first acquaintance with the sea, 
we find an allusion to one of the most felicitous circumstances 
of his constitution—a peculiarly happy one, because it made his 
delight in the preponderating pleasure of his life to be wholly 
unalloyed. Hear it, all who, whether for duty or pleasure, have 
to venture on the sea, or even merely to cross ‘ the little silver 
streak,’ that there is one man, the fortunate subject of this 
memoir, who was never sick at sea. It is tantalizing to ordi- 
nary sufferers to read our author’s enumeration of his unfailing 
pleasure, the life of open space, the walking, reading, gazing 
on the sea and sky and sleeping, revelling in the sight of 
magniticent spectacles, or studying calmly in his cabin, whilst 
the wildest storms were raging furiously above. 

It is a joyful description, closed with a graceful allusion to 
the unmeasured laughter of the waves, the happy metaphor used 
by Auschylus in his ‘Prometheus,’ and followed by a remark 
that it is surprising that so little about sea-sickness should be 
found in the classic authors. We might suggest in relation to 
this that it is not probable that the Greeks and Romans ven- 
tured out on their short coasting voyages, except in quiet 
weather, though their familiarity with sea-sickness is evident 
from their word, nausea, derived from vavs, ‘navis.’ That the 
allusion to it should be so brief in Horace’s ninth epode may be 
accounted for by the fact that the battle of Actium took place on 
the 2nd of September, a period of the year when the Mediterra- 
nean is proverbially calm. 

After a rapturous passage about the joys of the sea, and our 
author’s own immunity from the evils often suffered from it, it 
is a disappointment to find the subject dismissed with a dis- 
claimer of any obligation either to investigate the causes of sea- 
sickness, or to account for his own exemption, and a regret 
that the subject has not been duly handled. We should have 
thought that Sir Henry Holland was exactly the man to have 
grappled with it successfully. 

The causes of sea-sickness and their mode of action must be 
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within the reach of scientific investigation, and it is not quite 
accurate to say that no attempt in this direction has been 
made. An ingenious and apparently hopeful theory has been 
propounded by no less a person than the late Dr. Wollaston, 
sometime President of the Royal Society ; though unfortunately 
Dr. Wollaston’s explanations were less sound and clear than the 
principles which he advanced. This is scarcely the place, nor 
have we room to criticise the point of failure in the explanation, 
or to show what in our opinion ought to be the true development 
of the argument. It is a topic on which much light may yet 
be hoped for, resulting in the practical benefit so especially 
needed at the present time. 

But to return to our author. Having prepared for his pro- 
fession, before he entered on its practice, it was a most judi- 
cious calculation, both as to pleasure and profit, which induced 
him to undertake a somewhat lengthened expedition to Iceland. 
There was sufficient obscurity in the character of the country 
not only to gratify the young spirit of adventure and curiosity, 
but to make the book, in which the voyage and exploration of the 
island are described, immensely popular with the general public. 
It did more, it commended itself by a felicitous style, and by 
evidence of much general talent, to the judgment of the highest 
class of readers, and opened for the young aspirant of social 
distinction a road to the best society of the time. Into this 
society he was adopted as a keen observer, a charming writer, 
and an admirable talker ; and after this his course was clear. 

Although Sir Henry Holland purposely abstains from details 
of his professional life, as well as of his own family affairs, he 
informs us that in 1814 he passed a year on the Continent with 
the Princess of Wales, in the course of which he fell in with 
many celebrated personages, notices of whom, together with 
the incidents of his tour, are very interesting. Before dismis- 
sing his short reference to Queen Caroline’s career, ‘that 
melancholy passage in the history of the time,’ Sir Henry 
Holland glances at the sequel and at the part he was compelled 
to take in the trial of 1821, at which he was called upon to give 
evidence. He alludes feelingly toa great change which was 
apparent in the queen’s whole temperament and mind, which he 
dates from the repulse she had encountered at the doors of the 
Abbey and at Westminster Hall on the day of the king’s coro- 
nation ; and after affording some particulars about her last illness 
and death, he mentions, as a strange coincidence, that ‘no long 
‘time after he left the Princess of Wales he was called to see 
‘Mrs. Fitzherbert, and continued to attend her for many succes- 
‘sive years,’ 
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Not long after the attendance on the Princess of Wales our 
author was pressed to accompany Lord Amherst to China, as 
physician to the embassy. This he declined, and we can easily 
understand how the ccurse would be preferred which opened out 
the promise of indulgence for every prevailing taste and ambition, 
viz., European travel, society, and a successful professional 
career. Before, however, settling finally into the possession of 
the latter, he took another look at Paris, which at that moment 
offered a strange and interesting spectacle, the description of 
which will be read with double significance at the present time. 
It was garrisoned by the English and Prussian armies, and he 
watched the consummation of a noble act of justice and modera- 
tion—one outcome of the great war struggle—which forms a 
striking contrast to the sequel of the late fierce contest. A line of 
Scots Fusiliers was stationed along the galleries of the Louvre, 
calmly guarding the work of preparation for the removal and the 
relinquishment, to their proper owners, of those great works of 
art which had been at once the trophies and the reproach of 
French conquest. 

After this, the retrospect of Sir Henry Holland’s professional 
progress is very briefly afforded. He considers that he fairly 
entered on practice in 1815. He settled first in Mount-street, 
but four years of success enabled him to improve his locality by 
moving into Brook-street, where he has continued ever since, 
running, as he says, ‘deeply into a long lease by the length of 
his own life.’ 

He mentions in a note that his dining-room possesses a certain 
history of its own, traditionally bequeathed to him. Mr. Burke 
frequently dined in it when coming up to town from his house 
at Beaconsfield, and we may add that there are many now living 
who can testify how well the present owner has carried forward 
the tradition of the place as a scene of frequent réunions of 
wit and brilliant society. 

After this period of Sir Henry Holland’s life, he began a 
series of annual rambles, visiting remote places and examining 
innumerable objects of interest, to an extent which, before his 
day, would have been considered wholly impossible within the 
limits as to time which he allowed himself. We may almost 
look upon Sir Henry Holland as the institutor of the annual 
tour now enjoyed by nearly everybody in England. From the 
mere excursionist to Boulogne to the climbers of the Alps and 
the Caucasus, everyone has reason to thank the man who first 
set the example of seizing this annual enjoyment. 

While gleaning a few of the rich reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Holland’s rambles, we see how he contrives to make the 
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reigning love of travel subservient both to his love of pleasure 
and his ambition; at the commencement, however, sacrificing 
to the former rather than to the latter, and reigning in the 
appetite for wandering and observing. 

is advancing practice, he says, was materially aided by visits 
for four successive years toSpa. On the subject of the Spa baths, 
he alludes, in a well-deserved strain of sarcasm, to the modern 


habit of rushing to fashionable ‘ cures ;’ and whilst vindicating 


the reputation of the place where he had practised the self-denial 
of submitting to consecutive visits for four years, he says, 
that ‘fashion and fancy, quite as strong in regard to remedies 
‘as to other objects in Titer now carry the periodical swarms of 
‘real or imaginary invalids to places less salubrious than the 
‘elder and nearer springs of Spa.’ He quotes the words of 
Pliny, ‘ Medici qui diverticulis aquarum fallunt egrotos;’ and 
then ends, where we should have been glad to see a lengthened 
comment, on the ‘I’m ordered to go there,’ which is the ready 
excuse for many an indulgence of wilful selfishness. 

Our author, however, drops the subject, but not before we have 
been able to observe that a long list of royalties and notables fell 
within his reach at Spa; and what with princes, and gartered 
English noblemen, and Madlle. Mars at the little theatre, and 
the Duc de Richelieu, and Prince Talleyrand, it did not turn out 
that a very onerous course of self-denial had been imposed on 
him by submitting for a few years to so short a tether as that 
between England and Belgium. 

Glancing back at the record of his professional life, we find 
some explanation of his not having gone through the valuable 
routine of hospital experience. Sir Henry Holland partly excuses 
the omission, on the ground of having felt that to undertake 
such duties would interfere with extensive foreign travel—to go 
abroad at that time having been a much more serious under- 
taking than it is to start for an autumn excursion in the present 
day; these modern flights being by no means incompatible 
with the duties of hospital practice. But there was another motive 
to decline the assumption of public work ; the fact that, having 
already tasted of the exhilarating fountain of success—in common 
parlance, having got his foot upon the ladder—he felt there 
would be a worldly risk in changing his general plan of life. It 
was better to go on and reap the harvest, than to go back and 
sow the seed. 

These records, all couleur de rose, go on to display the flow 
of success advancing calmly and abundantly throughout; they 
allude to the extent of his practice—which was limited only by 
consideration of voluntary prudence ; to his appointment as one 
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of Her Majesty’s physicians, and to the bestowal of a baronete 
during the Administration of Lord Aberdeen, an honour whic 
had been declined under that of Lord Melbourne; and to com- 

lete this short summary of his professional career, the 
information is afforded that the relinquishment of practice was 
effected with as much satisfaction as had accompanied its ac- 
quisition. The retirement was gradual, and wholly within con- 
trol, accompanied, he says, ‘ with none of those abrupt changes 
‘and dissociations which often afflict the latter stage of a suc- 
‘cessful professional career, and make leisure, when attained, a 
‘burden rather than a relief.’ 

Sir Henry Holland speaks of innumerable opportunities for 
making observations, not merely medical, which were afforded 
in the course of his professional life. As, for instance, he often 
gained insight into the causes which govern many political events, 
and was able to trace the origin of certain changes not obvious 
to the public eye. He offers the general remark, that ‘ many 
‘anomalous incidents of history have their explanation laid 
‘bare by the intercourse of physician and patient, proving how 
‘largely bodily temperament has its share with mental in the 
‘ government of the world.’ 

As a proof of Sir Henry Holland’s wide-spread opportunities 
for the pursuit of this curious inquiry, he relates that he had 
counted no less than six Prime Ministers of England as his 
patients, and besides these, and many other members of several 
administrations, he had innumerable patients both in diplomatic 
and in military life; he had intimate knowledge of most of the 
great leaders of the time, and beyond his ré/e of medical adviser, 
he had occasionally been able to utilise for their service, upon 
many critical occasions, his own varied knowledge and keen 
observation. 

He speaks of a sort of semi-diplomacy in which he had been 
sometimes concerned, reminding us in that particular of another 
member of the medical profession—Dr. Addington—whose son 
became in due time one of the six Prime Ministers just alluded 
to. The affair of the Oregon Treaty was one of these occasions, 
and there were others of later date, in which he was able, 
in a certain degree, to aid particular negotiations then in 
progress. 

Our author seems to delight in recalling peculiar coincidences 
in his observations of public events. As, for example, he was 
visiting Sir Stratford Canning, at Constantinople, when he wit- 
nessed the first aggression upon Turkey by Russia and Austria— 
in demanding the extradition of Kossuth and other Hungarian 
refugees. Again, in 1852, he was in St. Petersburg, seeing 
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much of the ambassador, Sir H. Seymour, whilst the air was 
heavy with the impending cloud of the Crimean war. 

’ He refers to his numerous opportunities of observing military 
details :— 


‘Though I have never,’ he says, ‘fired a gun or pistol in my life, 
it is singular how often my travels have brought me upon scenes of 
modern as well as ancient warfare. My recollections of the latter 
embrace among the battle-fields of Greece Marathon, Salamis, Ther- 
mopyle, Platza, Leuctra, Mantinea, Cheronea, Pharsalia, Pydna, 
and Actium ; all of which I have visited, and some of them diligently 
explored. . . . . But to come from these earlier ages to our 
own certury of war and bloodshed ; I have twice traversed parts of 
Spain and Portugal during the great Peninsular War ; visited the 
military hospitals when crowded with wounded from the storming 
of Badajoz; heard the bombardment of Cadiz by Soult; witnessed 
the following year, between Alicante and Valencia, the flight of 
a Spanish division before the French under General Harispe 
and had here a somewhat narrow escape of being taken prisoner 
with them. 

‘I rode over the battle-fields of Vittoria, while many were still lying 
unburied, and witnessed the arrival in that city of wounded prisoners 
fromthe Pyrenees. . . . . Afterwards, at Naples, I accompanied 
King Joachim, mounted on one of the royal horses, to a review of his 
army when about to depart on the ill-fated march against the Austrians. 
Twice I have been in Algeria during the French war of conquest there. 
. Travelling through Holstein in 1848, I saw something of 
the petty war of Germans and Danes ; and at a later period in 1863, 
when seventy-five years of age, I was an active spectator, I will not 
say actor, in the midst of the great civil war then raging in America.’ 


The only inconvenience from this frequent proximity to war 
appears to have been an occasional military arrest. One of 
these mishaps arose from the untimely use of a sketch-book, and 
it seems that the accident resulted in the final termination of 
our author’s short flirtation with the fine arts; a result which 
no one can deplore, considering how little time could be spared 
in such a life to prolong the intimacy into a more fruitful 
acquaintance. 

he last, and to all appearance the most perilous, arrest 
occurred in 1846, when he inadvertently adopted a stranger as 
a fellow-traveller on a journey from Breslau to Cracow. We 
marvel that one so prudent and acute should have committed 
himself to share the fortunes of an unknown companion during 
troublous times. The mistake was, however, committed, and 
the result was that both were arrested and conveyed, under a 
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strong guard, to the Hétel de Ville at Cracow. We marvel, 
also, at another still more unguarded act. It appears that on 
approaching Cracow, the stranger-companion had been seized 
with a panic, and had been able to succeed in persuading our 
author to take possession of certain dangerous papers, who, 
however, instead of being compromised by the possession of 
them, merely walked away after making an explanation, carry- 
ing them in his pocket, whilst the poor owner was conducted 
manacled to prison. At the first opportunity the papers were 
torn and delivered to the winds. Though we wonder at the 
want of prudence, we must admire the generosity of the act, 
which, undoubtedly, saved the stranger’s life. 

It is pleasant to read of the innumerable opportunities 
afforded to Sir Henry Holland for cultivating his early taste for 
the study of physical geography. He took a never-ending 
delight in tracing the course of rivers; he also dwells on his 
peculiar interest in volcanic countries :— 


‘I have been, and I am probably alone in this, on the several 
summits of Hecla, Etna, and Vesuvius, and have attempted, but 
failed by accident, to ascend the Peak of Teneriffe. I have visited 
the still active volcanic isles of the Lipari group and Santorin ; and 
more frequently the extinct volcanic regions of Europe—those of 
Auvergne, the Vivarais, the Eysel, and Rhine, and of the Roman 
States. Madeira and Porto Santo, also, I may name among the more 


wonderful results I have seen of these volcanic actions now locally 
extinguished.’ 


And although he laments never having witnessed any actual 
eruption beyond the chronic action of Stromboli, he rejoices in 
having enjoyed a personal experience of more than one earth- 
quake. The first was in Boeotia—the second in Africa, which 
occurred in the middle of the night, and did not better the 
digestion of a ‘filet, de lion,’ on which, in company with two 
French officers, he had supped the evening before. 

In a general review of the impressions made by travel, he 
endeavours to decide which of those scenes of beauty and won- 
der that have most forcibly fixed themselves on his imagina- 
tion and memory deserved the preference. 

After remarking on how much the casual incidents of the 
journey and the weather, as well as peculiar tastes and tempera- 
ment, influence the impressions made by various scenes, he 
selected, as the most striking of his recollections, the view from 
the ruined theatre of Taormina, in Sicily, and that of the Peak 
of Teneriffe, in descending upon the valley of Orotava. Also 
the first sight of the city and plain of Damascus. He then 
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adds, for the comfort and encouragement of the common crowd 
of excursionists, who, in comparison with this gigantic wan- 
derer, may be called mere stay-at-home travellers—his recol- 
lection of the first sight of the Alps, from the crest of the Jura 
—so reducing his allusions to the level of the experience of 
perhaps ninety-nine of every hundred of our readers; though 
he again leaves them wofully behind, when he flies off to the 
summit of Pentelicus, and displays his endless resources of 
association and comparison, by glancing at the Dead Sea, and 
suddenly recurring to the great volcanic lake of Thinguellir, in 
Iceland. Again, as specimens of the most exquisitely pictu- 
resque localities, we have ‘the waterfalls, rapids, lakes, and 
‘ forests in the Upper Ottawa, in Canada, and find the descrip- 
‘tion of a twelve hours’ voyage in a bark canoe, manned by 
‘Indians and Canadian voyageurs, varied by the shooting of 
‘rapids, and enlivened by the chorus of voices keeping time 
‘ with the paddles of the canoe ; the day’s dinner dressed in the 
‘depths of the forest, with beavers working at their dams hard 
‘by; the day concluded by a six miles’ drive through a forest 
‘of bare trunks of trees, blasted by recent fire.’ After advert- 
ing by a rapid transition to the scenery of the blue mountains 
of Jamaica, we perceive the leading passion for society domi- 
nating over our author’s admiration of the glories of the earth’s 
surface, and leading him back to the great world of London, as he 
records his having joined the Prince of Wales at Niagara. We 
therefore naturally follow him into his reminiscences of social 
life, and his sketches of some of the distinguished personages 
with whom he came in contact. Of these his recollections of 
Holland House are amongst the most remarkable. He is of 
opinion that nothing in London life has yet replaced what was 
the habitual society to be found there :— 


‘The master hand which guided it was in fact that of its mistress, 
Lady Holland, a remarkable woman in every way—well remembered 
by all who knew her—difficult to describe to those who did not. 
Supreme in her own mansion, she exercised a singular and seem- 
ingly capricious tyranny, even over guests of the highest rank 
and condition—capricious it seems, but there was in reality intention 
in all she did, and this intention was the maintenance of power, 
which she gained and strenuously used, though no one knew better 
how to change her mood and to soothe, by kind and flattering words, 
the provocation she had just given, and was very apt to give. In 
this latter case, indeed, she was able, by a native generosity of mind, 
which never failed to show itself in kindness where kindness was 
wanted. In my long and intimate knowledge of Lady Holland, I 
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never knew her desert an old friend, whatever his condition might 
be. Many things, seeming wilful and incongruous in her, might be 
explained through this happier quality of mind, blended with that 
love of power which, fostered by various circumstances, pervaded 
every part of her life. Her influence was doubtless aided by large 
general reading, of which she made sedulous and skilful use. Her 
management of conversation at the dinner table—sometimes arbitrary 
and in rude arrest of others, sometimes courteously inviting the 
subject—furnished a study in itself. She was acute in distinguishing 
between real and false merit, and merciless in her treatment of the 
latter. She was not a woman of wit in words, but had what might 
well be called consummate practical wit in all her relations to society. 
Once only, and that very late in life, she spoke to me of the labour she 
underwent in maintaining the position thus acquired. The informa- 
tion was not necessary. My own observation had already made me 
well aware of it.’ 


It may be useful to some of our fair readers who might 
by chance be seized with the ambition of assuming the part 
of a leader of a salon, to inquire how much of the success 
of the Holland House society was actually attributable to the 
peculiar talent of its head, and how much to special circum- 
stances. 

Holland House was an attractive locality, grand and luxu- 
rious with traditions of its own, and filled with works of art; it 
was pleasantly retired from the focus of busy life. The invited 
guests were sure to meet the very pick of male society, and by 
the unfortunate circumstances of the family were protected from 
having the conversation diluted by what they might deem 
feminine insipidity, or at any rate from being disturbed by the 
flutter of feminine tastes and interests. All these were excep- 
tional advantages, and rarely to be found elsewhere. Tact, of 
course, was requisite at first to choose the guests, and to bring 
them together ; after that, the habit of resorting to these meet- 
ings being once established, it was not likely to require especial 
gifts in either host or hostess to keep it up. 

Of course the political complexion of Holland House was, as 
our author remarks, almost exclusively of the Whig party, 
though he amusingly adds, that it was always a matter of 
rejoicing to Lady Holland when she could catch a stray Tory to 
mingle with them. We have no doubt that Lady Holland 
wal have caught as many Tories as she could, though at the 
same time she probably would have thought of every one of 
them as Courier did once of Lamennais, that if they had lived at 
the Creation they would have cried out ‘Mon Dieu, conservons 
le chaos.’ 
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Of Lord Holland himself we find but a short notice :— 


‘He came to his own dinner table each day wholly ignorant whom 
he was to find there, but greeting all alike with his genial smile, and 
animating all by the charm of his conversation and by a flow and 
felicity of anecdote peculiar to himself. He sat always at a corner 
of his own dinner table, to which I doubt whether he ever himself 
invited a guest.’ 


At the time of the Reform Bill, Sir Henry Holland tells us 
that the Holland [louse dinners were often a sort of miniature 
Cabinet, in the persons assembled and the matters discussed. 
He recollected one of them which ended to himself in a 
whimsical contrast :— 


‘Called away hastily, by a message from town, 1 quitted the tabie 
at which were sitting several of the ministers—the Premier, Lord 
Grey, amongst them—in earnest conversation on the progress of the 
Bill, then in one of its critical stages ; a few minutes after I got into 
an ill-lighted Kensington omnibus, in which I found a dozen people 
loudly and passionately discussing the same subject; with those 
affirmations of “certain knowledge,” and the “best authority,” so 
common in disputes of this nature, especially when little is really 
known. Sitting silently in a dark corner of the omnibus, I derived 
much amusement from the sudden change of place and company ; it 
pictured whimsically the diversities as well as resemblances common 
to all grades of social and political life.’ 


Among the best sketches of the guests at Holland House is 
that of Talleyrand :— 


‘ His face and figure have been often described. If I were to speak 
of them as they were when I knew him I should say they were in- 
describable. His conversation was cast in a mould of its own. Short 
pithy sentences, poignant in their sarcasms upon men and events, 
witty without effort, or the assumption of being so. The bon mots of 
Talleyrand have been often recorded. Wholly absorbed in the pleasure 
of eating, he spoke little during dinner, and little in the carly stages of 
digestion. This devotion to the single meal of the day he did not 
seek to disguise. Later in the evening his eloquence, if such it might be 
called, broke out ; and more than once I have listened to him until 
midnight with unabated interest. His power of simple narrative was 
extraordinary ; it was a succession of salient pictures, never tedious 
from being kept too long before the eye, and coloured by an epigram- 
matic brevity and felicity of language peculiar to himself. Two 
instances occur to me at this moment : one a description, sarcastic 
chiefly, yet with some passing touches of pathos, of the death-bed of 
Louis XVIII, at which he was officially present ; the other, a vivid 
sketch of the several marshals of the French army who gained fame 
and title in the wars of Napoleon’ 
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Sir Henry Holland then glances from Talleyrand to Lord 
Sidmouth, as an instance of strongly marked contrast, both in 
character, figure, and speech ; and incidentally remarks that he 
visited him occasionally at Richmond-park, but more frequently 
met him at Lord Stowell’s, in Grafton-street. 


‘Lord Stowell and Lord Sidmouth differed widely in character and 
talent, but were united by family ties, common politics, and a com- 
mon love of port wine. Lord Sidmouth was the talker of the party, 
but the whimsical roll of Lord Stowell’s massive shoulder, when 
uttering some phrase of dry humour, was worth more to the eye than 
any amount of speech to the ear. Lord Alvanley’s description of 
him as a conceited Muscovy duck had an amusing personal reality 
about it.’ 


Among many similar incisive touches, it is pleasant to 
meet with a record of a great, solid, moral excellence, such as 
does not often find place in dazzling sketches of the great world. 

Speaking of Lord Lauderdale as one of the most assiduous 
frequenters of Holland House, there is this eulogium :— 


‘If a family imbroglio occurs, whatever its nature, in a large circle 
in which Lord Lauderdale lived, he was sure to be found in the midst 
of it as adviser, mediator, and controller ; I never knew him so alert 
and happy as when he had a matter of this kind in hand.’ 


Less wholesome, unhappily, is the characteristic sketch which 
Sir Henry Holland has afforded of Rogers. ‘He could be, and 
was ever generous to poverty and real distress;’ but then 
follows the antithesis: ‘he was intolerant to all that presented 
‘itself as social rivalry to himself; there was foundation for the 
‘remark that a simple note from Rogers generally conveyed 
‘some indirect satire on the person to whom it was addressed.’ 
It is impossible to follow our author in his enumeration of 
the visitors at Holland House, or of those he met at other dis- 
tinguished dinner tables. It would include a list of every 
personage of great mark then alive, whether distinguished in 
politics, literature, or art. 

Of his intercourse with, and his knowledge of, the great 
otentates of the period, we have some interesting intimations. 
hose regarding the Emperor Napoleon allude to many of the 

most critical points of the eventful career :— 


‘I was summoned in the spring of 1831 hastily to a house in 
Holles-street, and found there a young man suffering under gastric 
fever, and a lady hanging over his bed ; this was Prince Napoleon . 
and his mother, Queen Hortense, just arrived from Paris, and the 
illness of the prince seriously aggravated by the conditions of a secret 
NO. CX, 
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and anxious journey: .... On the return of the prince to London 
I dined at his house in Carlton-terrace, some ten days before the 
attempt on Boulogne. ... . My latest intercourse with him abroad 


was at Biarritz, in 1862, when in the plenitude of his power. 


in Ys Forty years exactly from the time I first saw him in 
Holles-street, I visited him at Chislehurst an exile again.’ 


With the same disposition to seize on antitheses and coinci- 
dences, Sir Henry Holland passes into the region of science; 
showing that his recollections comprise the progress, and we 
may call it almost the epigrammatic completion of various 
researches which took place in his time. Astronomy, he tells 
us, is a topic in which he takes an especial interest, and it 
brought him into connection with many eminent and scientific 
men in different countries :— 


‘Of my visits to observatories, both in Europe and America, that 
which most strongly clings to my memory is one evening I passed 
with Encke and Galle in the observatory at Berlin, some ten or 
twelve days after the discovery of the planet Neptune on this very 
spot, and when every night’s observation of its motion had still an 
especial value in denoting the elements of its orbit. The night in 
question was one of floating clouds gradually growing into cumuli, 
and hour after hour passed away without sight of the planet which 
had just come to our knowledge by so wonderful a method of pre- 
dicted search. Frustrated in this main point, it was some com- 
pensation to sit and converse with Encke in his own observatory. The 
stillness and darkness of the place, broken only by the solemn ticking 
of the astronomical clock, which, as the interpreter of the celestial 
times and motions, has a sort of living existence to the astronomer. 
Among other things discussed during this time was the name to be 
given to the new planet. Encke told me had thought of Vulcan, but 
deemed it right to remit the choice to Leverrier, then supposed the 
sole discoverer of the planet and its place in the heavens, adding that 
he expected Leverrier’s answer by the first post. Not an hour had 
elapsed before a knock at the door of the observatory announced the 
letter expected. Encke read it aloud, and coming to the passage 
where Leverrier proposed the name of Neptune, exclained— 

“So lass den Namen Neptun sein.” 


It was a midnight scene not easily to be forgotten: a royal baptism, 
with its long array of titles, would ill compare with this simple naming 
of the remote and solitary planet thus wonderfully discovered. There is 
no place, indeed, where the grandeur and wild ambition of the world 


are so thoroughly rebuked and brought into littleness as in the astro- 
nomical observatory.’ 


This little incident is very interesting, and we can almost 
rejoice that our author’s enjoyment was not damped at the time 


by a knowledge of how little Encke had to do with the dis- 
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covery, and, consequently, how little right he possessed to 
administer the royal baptism: the naming of the planet was 
a privilege belonging to Adams and Leverrier. 

It is satisfactory to be told that afterwards, in the Quarterly 
Review, Sir Henry Holland ‘sought to do justice to the claims 
of Adams ’—that is, he invited the attention of the general 

ublic to a fact which the scientific world had by that time 
ome quite aware of. Sir Henry Holland was also at Florence, 
and in the observatory of Donati, on the very day when the 
splendid comet of 1858, named after him, made its nearest 
approach to the earth. 


‘By another coincidence, I dined that evening with Mrs. Somer- 
ville, probably the only woman in Europe capable of calculating the 
orbit of a comet from the elements given by observation. While 
other ladies at Florence, as I had occasion to know, were purchasing 
tickets in the State lottery on some whimsical fancy of numbers con- 
nected with the aspects and periods of the comet, Mrs. Somerville 
was contemplating it with the eye and intellect of a philosopher.’ 


We join our author gladly in awarding all honour to the 
translator of the ‘ Mécanique Céleste ’ of Laplace. but it is hard 
not to allow to other women, also our countrywomen, the eye 
and knowledge of a philosopher. It is but justice to remember 
that the comet which goes by Encke’s name was first dis- 
covered by Miss C. Herschell in 1795. Encke only detected 
its periodic return and its elliptical movement. 

At another time, in 1850, at Cambridge, in the United States, 
Sir Henry Holland had ‘a very favourable view of Saturn and 
‘his rings only a few days before the discovery of the third 
‘ring.’ All reference to these rings has become doubly interesting 
since they have been proved by the researches of Maxwell and 
others to consist of multitudes of discrete bodjes, raising them 
into one of the greatest marvels of the universe. 

As our traveller has ascended the hills of greatest height, so 
he has visited the mines of lowest depth. He says :— 


‘Beginning in youth with the Northumberland collieries and 
Cheshire salt mines, I have frequently visited the copper and tin 
mines of Cornwall, the salt mines of Austria and Gallicia, the copper 
and silver mines of the Hartz Mountains, the copper and iron mines 
of Sweden,the coal and iron mines of Pennsylvania, the mineral pitch 
mines of Albania, and the lead mines in Murcia, in Spain. 

‘At Andresberg, in the Hartz Mountains, I descended to a consi- 
derable depth of the Sampson mine, the workings of which, at the 
extreme depth of 2,450 feet, were then, and still are, the deepest on 
the surface of the globe, though not so near its centre as some of our 
English coal mines in Durham and Lancashire.’ 
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From mines it is an easy transition to caves; and we are told 
of the delight with which the most celebrated of these were 
explored, especially the Mammoth Cave at Kentucky, and the 
remarkable caves at Gibraltar. 

Every object of curiosity seems to have been visited, till the 
reader almost finds it a disappointment to miss the description of 
an aeronautic voyage, and is tempted to the inhumanity of wishing 
that our author had been shut up in Paris, and that we had been 
able to welcome him back by means of the ‘ ballon monté.’ 

As it is, the book is not wholly destitute of the record of an 
aérial adventure: we find one, though only in a mild form, in 
an ascent to the monastery of Dios Stephanos, ‘enclosed in a net, 
‘ and swinging in open air for three minutes while reaching the 
‘ perpendicular height of 180 feet, and then finding, under a 
‘wooden shed, three or four decrepit monks working at a 
‘ decayed windlass, to whom I had been indebted for the ascent, 
‘ and by whom I was to be let down in like aérial way.’ 

Sir Henry Holland seems to have adopted certain habits as 
favourable to the possibility of accomplishing so much in a 
restricted time, and to these he rigidly adhered. One of these 
tules was to abstain from the foible of collecting—the only 
approach to such a weakness being in the article of walking- 
sticks, things which, he says, he never made use of in his life. 
Those who know him will understand that he had no tempta- 
tion to improve his rapid and elastic movements. 

He seems to have made another resolution, not to spend time 
and energy in the examination of every picture or other work 
of art which came within his reach. We can sympathise with 
anyone who declines to traverse miles and miles of picture 
galleries to catch a hasty glimpse at their contents, and we can 
enjoy a rebuke to the pretension and the ignorance with which 
many would-be di/ettanti go fussily about; but we do not quite 
agree with Sir Henry Holland in his objection to the ‘ trick of 
running in and out of two or three hundred churches.’ 

No doubt the habit of visiting every church may be as much 
a mere affectation as that of seeing pictures; but every ancient 
church is in itself a monument of the history of the place, and 
Church architecture is one of the most practical as well as the 
most interesting of studies. We can hardly, therefore, conceive 
that the examination of many specimens can be otherwise than 
important and instructive. 

A certain knowledge of the principles of architecture is of 
course em to an intelligent examination, and in the 
case of Sir Henry Holland we can appreciate his reasons for not 


going deeply into the study. He perhaps wisely abstained from 
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cultivating any particular bent of taste which must have con- 
centrated his interests and made the wide grasp of his observa- 
tion impossible. 

Without any such restriction, it required almost superhuman 
energy to get through what he did—to see so much and to keep 
memory on the alert, so as to have power to compare every new 
sight and experience with those which had gone before—and, 
after all, to be free from all confusion in the accumulated 
impressions. To accomplish this he did not avail himself of the 
usual tourist’s diary. Until his return to England he kept in 
his mind a vivid and distinct remembrance of all that he had 
seen ; and yet, whilst he was actually travelling, he was able to 
command sufficient power of mental abstraction to beguile cer- 
tain solitary evenings in foreign hotels, by preparing scientific 
articles for the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review. 

In the short space that remains to us we may turn from 
reminiscences of travel and adventure, and sketches of the great 
world of English society, to a brief contemplation of the man 
himself. The book is even less remarkable as a record of almost 
inconceivably varied incident than as the picture of a life 
entirely successful, entirely pleasurable, and entirely happy. 
It is common to meet with men full of years looking towards the 
close with utterances of praise for the outcome of the chequered 
path which they have traversed ; but never before did we meet 
with any human lot wholly without vicissitude or disappoint- 
ment, or trials of temper, or anxieties as to fortune, or injustice 
from the world, or without any change, in short, except from 
one desired success to another; and all this in an individual 
who has very decided tastes and ambitious aims, and who began 
life with no force of native circumstances or position to push him 
forward on the course he had chosen. 

It might be interesting to inquire what were the endowments, 
intellectual and physical, which must have combined to make 
all this possible; and in doing so we might help some who 
desire to emulate the attractive career. We may, at least, in 
passing, hint at a few minor peculiarities which are discernible 
as having been conducive to this felicitous result. 

Such, for example, as the adoption, at the beginning, of a 
definite plan of life, with the strong determination never to be 
diverted from the fixed aims in view; also the resolution never 
to miss an opportunity, great or small, which bore on those 
especial aims; this rule induced a power of turning even 
deficiencies into advantages, as exemplified in the instance that 

the want of college education was used as a stimulus to more 
energetic application to classic literature in after-life. 
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Again, we observe the cultivation of a temperament so calm and 
pliable, that no weak point was open where over-sensitive feelings 
could be exposed, and not one of the little rubs of active life 
could find power to ruffle the smooth surface of a mind wholly 
occupied with its appointed aim. 

But it is scarcely permissible even for the purpose of assisting 
these supposed aspirants to analyse the character and endow- 
a ments of a living autobiographer, or to treat that as a past 

: life which is, we trust, to be extended; and we will close 
with the wish that the years which follow may be as full of 
happiness as those which have preceded them. 


Art. VII.— Kidnapping in the South Seas. 
(1.) Further Correspondence relating to the Importation of South 
Sea Islanders into Queensland ; in continuation of House of 
Commons Papers, Nos. 391 and 496, of 1868 ; and No. 408 
of 1869 ; No. 468, House of Commons, August 17, 1871. 
(2.) Kidnapping. in the South Seas. Narrative of a Three 
Months’ Cruise in Her Majesty’s ship Rosario. By 
Captain Grorce Patmer, R.N. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas. 1871. 
i (3.) The Polynesian Labour Traffic and the Murder of Bishop 
Patteson. Proceedings of a Meeting in London, Dec. 13, 
1871. William Tweedie, Strand. 1872. 
(4.) The Slave Trade in the New Hebrides. Papers read at the 
H Annual Meeting of the New Hebrides Mission, held at the 
i Island of Aniwa, July, 1871. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
/ Kay, Coatbridge. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1872. 


(5.) In Quest of Coolies. By James L. A. Hopz. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


Nive years ago religious society in England was startled to 
find that an energetic attempt was being made in South 
America to extend the system of slavery. Seven vessels, fitted 
with all the appliances of the slave-ships of former days, 
commanded by Spanish officers, and manned by mixed crews, 
had started from Callao, had visited numerous islands of the 
South Pacific, and had carried away hundreds of their simple 
inhabitants to work in the Peruvian mines. These vessels 
were fitted out by a well-known firm in Lima; and they had 
done their work with such success that before the humane 
Governments of the world could interfere, they had secured 
more than 2,000 persons, and disposed of them among the 
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planters of Chili and Peru. The atrocious speculation, how- 
ever, proved a failure. Loss and damage were suffered on 
every side. So crowded were many of the vessels that the 
captives died on the voyage. Even in Peru the mortality was 
excessive. The islanders, who had been born and trained 
amid the warm sea breezes of the Pacific, ill-fed and ill-clad, 
could not bear the cold night winds which sweep down from 
the Cordilleras ; and dysentery and fever carried them off in 
large numbers. And when the indignation of the humane, 
and the official remonstrances of the French and English 
Governments, compelled the Peruvians to surrender their 
plunder, not forty per cent. of those who had lost their 
liberty were returned to their former homes. 

Again has that indignation been aroused by a new effort to 
perpetuate these cruelties. But this time the transgressors 
are Englishmen; the kidnapping vessels are owned and 
manned by Englishmen ; the lands to which the captives are 
carried are settled by Englishmen; and it is entirely for 
English profit that the system has been defended and carried 
on. Happily, therefore, the reproach falls upon the whole 
empire ; and the cure of the evil lies in English hands. 

It was in the beginning of 1863 that Captain Towns, a 
settler in Queensland, who owned an estate of 4,000 acres, in 
the neighbourhood of Brisbane, and who had employed South 
Sea Islanders on his little coasting vessels, conceived the 
plan of procuring natives from the islands as labourers for this 
estate. He accordingly despatched a vessel to seek for them. 
The effort was made openly; the vessel was properly fitted, 
fair wages were promised, and a circular letter was addressed 
to such missionaries as the vessel might fall in with, asking 
their kind co-operation, and engaging to give fair treatment to 
the people who might come. The vicious element also entered 
into the system from the first. A man named Ross Lewin, 
who had lived in various places in the South Seas for twenty 
years, and whose name is now identified with the worst 
scandals of the traffic and is execrated throughout the islands, 
was sent in the vessel as second mate and supercargo; and he 
was instructed to ‘ get seventy, if you can;’ but ‘ even fifty will 
be worth while.’ No wonder that with such elastic instructions 
Ross Lewin obtained sixty-five labourers, and became super- 
intendent on the estate. The islanders were, doubtless, nearly 
all volunteers ; they were humanely treated ; they were engaged 
for two or three years ; and at the termination of their service 
were duly paid, and were assisted to return home. 

The example spread. Another house, and then another, 
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sent for labourers. A competition sprang up, and by October, 
1867, 984 labourers had been procured, of whom 400 were 
working at the northern ports, chiefly Bowen ; and of whom no 
less than 225 had been brought in the previous August by a 
single vessel, the King Oscar. They were no longer procured 
for a particular house, which fitted the vessel, and took entire 
control. Masters of vessels went out at their own risk; they 
found it to their interest to go where they liked, and to manage 
as best they could. On their return the planters gladly divided 
the living freight; and the price paid, called ‘ passage-money,’ 
was about £10 sterling. A few sharp-sighted menin Fiji 
heard of the plan, and speedily adopted it. And thus a 
system, at first well-intentioned and humane, was set going, 
under which rough English sailors, under mates and 
masters perhaps rougher still, found it a source of gain to 
fetch and carry, without inspection and without control, the 
simple and uncivilized natives of the Polynesian groups, and 
dispose of them to the men who would pay highest for the 
trouble involved in procuring them. 

From the first the Lords of the Admiralty disliked the 
system. The naval officers on the Australian station knew 
only too well the character and proceedings of the English 
sailors who traded about the colonial ports and the accessible 
stations of the South Seas. The Colonial Office felt doubtful, 
and suggested to the Queensland Government that it should 
interfere ; and at length, on March 4, 1868, that Government 
passed a Labour Act, and placed the employment of the 
islanders, if not their importation, under some measure of 
control. 

The colony of Queensland, unlike New South Wales, Victoria, 
or New Zealand, has one special reason for desiring an immi- 
gration of the dark races rather than of whites. A large 
portion of the colony runs up far into the tropics, whence that 
district has received the name of Capricornia. Though the 
air is fresh and bracing, and the land is canopied by a sky of 
brilliant blue, the climate is hot, the soil is rocky, thin, and 
poor; the sun is powerful, and it is impossible for the harder 
processes of agriculture to be carried on to any extent by 
the white races of temperate climes. Asin Texas and Arizona, 
Englishmen may superintend the herding of sheep, cattle, and 
horses, the general management of estates, or the removal and 
transport of timber ; but all heavy outdoor labour is unsuited to 
their constitution, and fever and sunstroke can be its only result. 

With the Fiji Islands the case is different. There the soil 
is rich and fertile, and cotton and sugar will grow almost 
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without measure. The larger islands, Viti Levu and Vanua 
Levu, are entirely in possession of the native races; and for 
many years were given up to the wars, the violence, the utter 
cruelty and cannibalism, for which the fierce tribes of Fiji 
have been notorious. The victories of the Gospel, through 
the agency of the Wesleyan Mission, have wrought a great 
change, and have rendered intercourse with Europeans safe 
and profitable for both parties. Five years ago the pretty 
island of Ovalau, with its rich woods and turret-like hills, was 
found to be a safe as well as attractive place of residence, and 
a considerable number of whites resorted to the settlement. 
The worst class, as usual, in these English colonies, came 
first; happily the better men, with their families and little 
capital, soon followed; and the port of Levuka became quite a 
thriving town. Ere long a ‘rush’ took place from Melbourne 
and New Zealand, and several hundred settlers landed in a 
few months, all anxious to secure the fruitful cotton lands. 
Finding some difficulty in getting the Fiji natives into their 
employ as labourers, the settlers took the hint from the 
planters of Peru and Queensland. But from the first the 
majority of these gentlemen repudiated any resort to violence ; 
they determined to treat all native immigrants well, and in 
public meeting asked for the interference of her Majesty’s 
Consul, Mr. Thurston, and accepted the regulations which he 
framed for their coolie traffic. 

It is a fact worthy of note that while the educated classes in 
England are in the main opposed to slavery, and are found to 
treat the dark races of the world with kindness and humanity, 
the common classes of Englishmen deal with them very 
roughly. In India none hold the natives in such contempt, 
and are so ready to strike them, as English soldiers and sea- 
men. The English mechanics who superintend native workmen 
in iron foundries, printing offices, and furniture factories, unable 
to explain things in the Mahrati, Tamil, or Bengali languages, 
at once call the workmen stupid, and explain their meaning by 
kicks and blows. Throughout Polynesia no Englishmen were 
ever so hard upon the native races as common sailors and those 
officers who had raised themselves from before the mast; and 
it was a most unhappy thing that it was precisely into the hands 
of this large class of men that the entire immigrant traffic fell, 
until it has ended in piracy, kidnapping, and murder, and has 
brought reproach upon the English name throughout the 
civilized world. 

In one or two localities special circumstances were found to 
favour the wishes of the English planters in leading the natives 
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to emigrate to a foreign soil. In the French settlements under 
the Governor of New Caledonia, especially in the Loyalty 
Islands, the hand of the Government has pressed very hard 
upon the people. On many occasions the religious perse- 
cution of the Protestants by the priests and local authorities, 
heavy taxation, restrictions on personal liberty, and forced 
labour, have irritated the people greatly. Was it to be won- 
dered at that the young and active were anxious to get avay; 
and that on many occasions they swam after an English 
vessel before she could clear the barrier reefs, and felt glad 
to be taken on board? Many such wanderers found their way to 
Queensland. The people of Niue, the ‘Savage Island’ of Cook, 
had for several generations held no intercourse with the out- 
side world; but when they became Christians, and heard of 
other lands, a natural reaction from the exclusive system laid 
their young men open to the same desire for travel, and many 
of them found their way to Samoa and the plantations of 
Tahiti. But this voluntary emigration was limited, and was con- 
fined to the Christian islands. In the presence of English 
missionaries, captains and crews could only offer various forms 
of gain to the natives, as inducements to leave home. The 
outcry against Peru made them afraid to practise violence or 
fraud in mission stations. They therefore steered their vessels 
to another quarter. 

To the west of Fiji and north-east of New Caledonia lies a 
group of important islands, peopled by a peculiar medley of races. 
This is the great group called the New Hebrides; it consists 
of eight large islands and more than thirty small ones, amongst 
which the island of Ambrym is reckoned one of the most 
lovely in all the South Pacific. The group is so unhealthy that 
strangers cannot live in it with comfort. In some strange way 
unknown to history, the people have been thrown into this 
group from many quarters, and seem to have had no connection 
with one another. No less than twenty separate languages are 
spoken in the group, and the learning of one of those tongues 
is no help to the attainment of any other. The whole popula- 
tion numbers about 60,000 people, all belonging to the Papuan 
branch of the Polynesian tribes. ‘To the north-east of this 
group lies a small cluster of islands of the same kind called 
the Banks Islands. To the north-west are the Solomon 
Archipelago, which curve round westward toward New Britain 
and New Guinea. 

It was to the New Hebrides group that the recruiting vessels 
turned for their supply of labourers, and for a while the half- 
taught heathen of Tanna, Erromanga, and Vate (Sandwich 
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Island) were the object of their special efforts. The Christian 
population of the southern island, Aneityum, would have 
nothing to do with them. 

As the year 1868 passed away, and the area visited by the 
recruiting vessels widened, rumours became numerous that all 
which had been feared in respect to the ill-treatment of the 
heathen islanders had been more than realised. Now a mis- 
sionary or a missionary’s wife described in some letter to an 
Australian friend some deed of violence witnessed with his or her 
own eyes ; then some cook or sailor on board one of the vessels 
gave details of the visits which he had paid to the islands, 
and the seizure of persons which he had seen; or some 
Queensland newspaper described the proceedings of the police 
courts, and showed that in not a few instances immigrants 
preferred to be sent to jail rather than go back to the masters 
who flogged and starved them. 

Evidence was soon offered which none could gainsay. Mr. 
Thurston wrote from Fiji to Lord Belmore, the Governor- 
General of the Australian colonies, that he had received un- 
deniable testimony that murder had been committed on board 
one vessel, the Young Australian, which had recently visited 
the northern New Hebrides. The statement had been given in 
writing. Two men who had witnessed the atrocity had ap- 
peared before him; and as the ship was then in Sydney he 
trusted the Government would prosecute. The vessel was 
commanded by Captain Ross Howell, and conspicuous among 
the rougher men on board were Robert Lennie, a Frenchman, 
and Hugh Levinger, the supercargo. The following statement 
is drawn out by David Afu, a Christian in Fiji, from the lips 
of the Tanna men, whose words he interpreted. Below the 
marks which the men made with the pen he writes :— 


‘These are their own or true hands with which they made these 
signs, and when they had made them they said, “ What we have seen 
and known we tell.”” The great ship went to Tanna, and we Tanna 
natives went on board; then she went to Erromanga, thence to 
Sandwich, thence to Inea, thence to Api, thence to Pama. When 
we got there the boat was prepared to go ashore. Bob, the white 
man, three natives of Erromanga, and three natives of Rotumah 
pulled towards the shore. They met a canoe belonging to the place 
with three men on board, one being an elderly man, and two young 
men. The elderly man was a chief. They were seized by force and 
thrown into the boat, and taken to the great ship. When on board the 
ship they wept, and refused to come to Fiji. They did not wish to eat or 
drink, they wept only. Then said the captain of the ship, “ Let them 
be taken down into the hold till Bob comes back again from the 
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land, and decides concerning them.” When they were in the hold 
they resisted, and threw stones at the black men in the hold, and shot 
at them with bows and arrows. Then all the black men fled on deck, 
and ouly the three Pama men were left in the hold. Then Bob 
came and tried to speak to them, but they threw stones at him, and 
he fled on deck. Then was opened a piece of the bulkhead in the 
captain’s end of the ship, and they fired with guns. The old man was 
first wounded in the thigh, but he bound it up and went on fighting. 
Then the two young men were shot dead. Then the old man was 
shot again, and died. Then night was over the land, a lamp was put 
on its stand, and taken down into the hold, and the dead bodies were 
lifted up and thrown into the sea.’—(Returns, 408, p. 58.) 


Happily in this case a conviction was obtained. The captain 
was apprehended in Sydney, with one of his crew, Rangi; 
Levinger was apprehended in Melbourne. They were found 
guilty of murder, and were sentenced to imprisonment for 
life with hard labour. Levinger was imprisoned with hard 
labour for seven years. 

Owing to the numerous complaints which began to be made, 
Commodore Lambert, who was in command of the Australian 
station, despatched Captain Palmer, in H.M.S. Rosario, to visit 
the New Hebrides and Fiji, and report upon the subject. 
The results of his inquiry were startling, and proved that 
under the so-called immigration system the worst features of 
the old slave trade had reappeared. Captain Palmer quitted 
Sydney on March 4, 1869, and spent three months in executing 
his commission. He proceeded first to New Caledonia, where 
he received the complaints of Governor Guillain, with details 
of the way in which his people had been carried off. He then 
visited the southern islands of the New Hebrides, and held 
repeated interviews with the missionaries and with the chiefs, 
who had many affecting stories to tell of similar wrongs. 
Thence he proceeded eastward to the Fijis, where he was in 
constant communication with Mr. Thurston and the planters. 
He has given a most interesting account of his expedition in 
the book cited at the head of this article, which is both well 
written and well illustrated. It is full of details as to persons, 
dates, and places, and must prove an important authority on 
the whole question of kidnapping from which it sprang. A 
large portion of the contents of the book occupy a conspicuous 
place in the Parliamentary returns, as official reports which he 
rendered to the officer who had commissioned him. 

On his return to Sydney, Captain Palmer thus reported on 
the general question :— 
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‘2. All the missionaries at Aneiteum, Tanna, Erromanga, and Vate 
made the same complaints as to the kidnapping of the natives of 
that group, and the consequent undermining of their influence with 
the people. 

‘3. Several chiefs complained to me about the way their people had 
been stolen away, oftentimes by violence, but more frequently by false 
promises. 

‘4. In several instances natives have been enticed alongside these 
slavers by offers of muskets and tobacco, and then forcibly seized by 
the hair of their head, dragged on board, and their canoes sunk. 
Three natives that I examined at Ovalau, Fiji, all made the same 
statement, namely, that they had come on board to sell mats, &c., 
and get tobacco ; that on its getting late, they were told they could 
sleep on board if they chose, and go on shore in the morning ; they 
did so, but in the morning no land was in sight, and they were 
brought to Fiji. 

‘5. As a further proof of the absurdity of the so-called engagements 
between the natives and the Queensland agents, a Tanna native 
informed me, that whenever the vessels anchored, the natives were put 
under hatches, and their arms held while performing the functions of 
nature, so as to prevent their swimming on shore.’—( Returns, c. 399, 


pp. 17, 18.) 


It was a happy circumstance for the interests of justice and 
humanity, that during Captain Palmer’s visit to Fiji, a case 
came under his notice, which both illustrates the worst features 
of the slave system, and shows with how much impunity the 
kidnappers could do their work. 

On April 21st, 1869, the Rosario was lying quietly in the har- 
bour of Levuka, when there came in from the westward a small 
schooner, the Daphne, with a hundred natives on board. She 
was seventy-three feet long, ten feet deep, and of forty-eight 
tons burden; and the poor captives were stowed away in her 
little hold like herrings in a barrel. Two-thirds of them were 
stark naked ; all were emaciated and half dead, and one young 
man had lost the use of his limbs. When the vessel was 
boarded, it was found that she was bound for Queensland, and 
that she held a licence to import fifty-eight natives from Tanna 
into that colony. Nowshe was found in Fiji with a hundred on 
board, which she had procured somehow or other from the 
Banks Islands ; her log and her papers disagreed, the victualling 
scale had been disregarded, all her transactions were irregular, 
and it was evident that she had come to Fiji instead of Queens- 
land, hoping to make a better market. After consulting the 
consul, Captain Palmer seized the Daphne, landed all her 
natives, put a prize-crew on board, and sent her down to 
Sydney. 
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By the advice of the Attorney-General of the colony, 
proceedings were instituted, first in the Water Police Court 
against the master and supereargo of the vessel on a charge of 
felony, and afterwards in the Vice-Admiralty Court, to obtain 
the condemnation of the vessel. In both cases the prosecution 
failed, apparently from the want of evidence to show that the 
islanders had been embarked as slaves, or were intended to be 
dealt with as slaves in violation of the Act. In the Water 
Police Court the proceedings seem to have ended in June or 
early in July, 1869. In the Vice-Admiralty Court they occupied 
a longer time ; but on the 24th of September Sir Alfred Stephen, 
the judge, after having heard counsel on both sides, decided that 
the charge had not been proved. His formal judgment was not 
delivered until his return from circuit on the 12th of November 
following, when he stated at length the grounds for his decision, 
and granted to Commander Palmer a certificate that he had 
probable cause for the seizure and prosecution of the vessel. 
In other words, he decreed the release of the vessel, but without 
costs or damages against the captors; and the Daphne was sub- 
sequently sold by her owners to meet the expenses incurred by 
the seizure. 

The English Government had all along felt very doubtful 
about the system. Lord -Clarendon, in writing to Sir Edward 
Thornton, used very strong language respécting it; and in the 
beginning of 1869, he sent out Mr. March as consul to Fiji, 
with strict injunctions to do all he could to keep it under con- 
trol. For a while, like his predecessor, Mr. March succeeded 
in checking ill usage on the estates, but soon the demand for 
labourers became so great, that no reserve was maintained, all 
scruples were flung aside, and the only cry among the owners 
of petty vessels was, “ Get natives: honestly if you can; but 
any how, get natives.” 

It has been stated in many quarters, and has been allowed in 
a measure by the Imperial Government, that throughout these 
transactions the Queensland authorities have acted in good 
faith, have sincerely desired to secure the liberty of the immi- 
grants, and have provided sound regulations both for their good 
treatment on the estates, and for the proper conduct of the 
importing system abroad. In our judgment the case is far 
otherwise. In the interests of this traffic they deliberately 
allowed their own regulations to be broken through. Ross 
Lewin, who had become notorious in connection with the 
system, first brought the Daphne with emigrants to Brisbane, 

Nov. 15, 1868. He had no licence, and ought to have been 
prosecuted. No prosecution was instituted. Under the Act, 
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the immigrants ought not to have been landed, but to have 
been sent back. They were landed ‘on statutory declaration,’ 
and were divided among the planters. (468, p. 3.) A fine of 
£20 ought to have been paid on every immigrant so introduced. 
Not a single fine was enforced ! 

Not less extraordinary is the boldness with which the autho- 
rities grapple with objections, and deny that in Queensland 
any native immigrant had ever been ill-treated, or that any 
complaints had ever been made! Reporting on April 6, 1871, 
Mr. Gray, the agent, says: ‘ Up to the present time about 4,150 
‘islanders have been introduced into Queensland, and not a 
‘single complaint has ever yet been made by one of them, that 
‘he has been brought to the colony against his will, or that he 
‘has been ill-treated on the voyage. They are, as a rule, treated 
‘most kindly by their employers ; and not one instance has ever 
‘come under my notice where an islander has ever been returned 
‘to his home without receiving full payment of his wages.’ 

All Queenslanders are not guilty of this folly, or think 
they can impose upon the world. Even their own Parlia- 
ment, by special committee, recommended three years ago the 
improvement of the Immigration Act upon three vital ques- 
tions. The Brisbane people have again and again petitioned 
and remonstrated. Residents, like the ‘ University man’ who 
published his adventures in the colony, openly speak of the 
system as one of slavery. And two well-known planters, 
Messrs. Brookes and Davidson, bodly declare that the authori- 
ties break their own regulations, and that an immense amount 
of evil is being done. 

During the last few months the Queensland Government has 
taken great credit to itself for having appointed agents to 
accompany the recruiting vessels, in order to see that no 
improper practices are resorted to. But for three years they 
refused to adopt this measure, though it was often pressed upon 
them, and though Lord Granville had offered to select the 
agents. But what is the actual working even of the agent 
system ; what check does it place on the whole crime ? 

In October last one of the slavers brought forty-four immi- 
grants to one of the Queensland ports. The captain had 
obtained them with great difficulty from the Solomon Islands, 
and his cruise had taken him six months. He had four sailors 
wounded with poisoned arrows. The Government agent, de- 


scribed as a drunken fellow, the man who had been appointed 
to see that all natives were properly shipped, openly declared 
to people at the port on his return, that he had shot twenty 
islanders himself, and the captain many more ! 
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A still stranger statement comes from a man who volunteered 
to join one of the recruiting vessels as agent, because he wished 
to see the South Sea Islands, and was interested in their people. 
Mr. Meiklejohn, unhappily for himself, was appointed to the 
Jason, a vessel notorious in the trade; and the trip from 
Maryborough to the New Hebrides and back occupied four 
months, from April to July, 1871. He thus describes his first 
experiences, in a letter to the Colonial Secretary of Queensland 
dated Sept. 16, 1871. 


‘I may be periuitted to say that my undertaking the office of Go- 
vernment Agent on board the Jason was owing to my being wishful 
to see the South Sea Islands, and to my having always felt an interest 
in the islanders. What I have witnessed of the Queensland Polyne- 
sian trade has convinced me that it is abominably and incurably 
immoral. 

‘With reference to the duties devolving upon me as Government 
Agent, I found a few days after sailing that I was regarded and 
treated as a spy, and that any remarks I made about the way islanders 
were obtained or treated afterwards were met with sneers.’ 


Stronger measures were soon resorted to, and the agent 
found himself in irons among the kidnapped islanders. 


‘On the 12th of June the captain asked me in the afternoon to take 
some wine with him, to show him I bore him no animosity. I told 
him I would do so, but that I would still do my duty, and that he 
must not be deceived. He said, “If I thought you would report me, 
you would never see Maryborough, as it could be very easy to put 
you out of the way,” and that I surely would not be so cruel, as it 
would completely ruin him and his family. I had taken about a 
wineglassful of wine out of a tumbler, standing at the time in the 
cabin in front of the captain’s berth. I do not recollect leaving the 
place where I was standing. I seem to recollect being seized and 
dragged on deck. 

‘When the Jason returned to Maryborough, on the 13th of July, 
I was in an extremely feeble state, and totally unable to attend to 
business, having been confined in the ship's hold amongst the islanders, 
handcuffed, and chained to a ring-bolt for more than three weeks 
without bedding. This treatment I received by the orders of the 
captain, who said I was insane and dangerous. I was delirious for 
some time, but I attribute my being so to the captain having drugged 
me in a glass of wine, on the 12th of June. 

‘The shirts provided were of cotton, and not of flannel or wool, as 
required by the Act. The blankets supplied were of thin, poor 
quality. The islanders were kept naked until within two or three 
days’ sail of Fairway Buoy, Hervey’s Bay, and they suffered much 
from cold, as it was winter. I believe that nearly every one of 
them had a cold or a cough when they landed, and that this want of 
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suitable warm clothing was to some degree connected with the great 
mortality amongst the islanders since their arrival. Out of twenty- 


four taken by the Maryborough Sugar Company, seven died within 
seven weeks,’ 


According to a census recently taken of the inhabitants of 
Queensland, 500 native immigrants were returned to the islands 
during last year; and it is computed that 2,235 (of whom only fif- 
teen were females) remained in the colony at the end of the year. 
It is for this miserable addition to their labour resources that 
all this crime is carried on! It is to increase the gains of some 
fifty planters, by lowering the wages of their field-hands, that 
the people and parliament of Queensland have set in motion 
the piratical crews of a dozen English vessels, to kidnap, steal, 
or murder the poor heathen inhabitants of savage islands! 
It is for this contemptible gain, at the cost of such atrocities 
and crimes, that they have brought the immigration of English 
settlers into this colony to an end, and have made its name a 
byword and a reproach throughout the civilized world! 

By May, 1870, the system was in full force in Fiji. 
Vessels importing immigrants were frequent; many of them 
of small tonnage, and owned by persons in Fiji. There was 
a large demand; prices began to rise, and the cruel traffic 
was greatly stimulated. It is thus described in the most 
business-like way by the Fiji correspondent of the Auckland 
Weekly News, in his letter dated— 


‘Levuka, June 1, 1870.—Tue Lasour Marxket.—Labour is still 
the cry, and the demand is greater than ever. This year between 
300 and 400 men have completed their time, and will be returned 
to the islands from which they came. Many are already on the way, 
and others continually leaving. To convey them, and to obtain more, 
fourteen vessels of different sizes are now out. The Sea Witch, Magel- 
lan, and Mary Ann Christina, from Sydney, are to leave in a week 
for the same purpose. The barque Harriet Armitage is also chartered 
to go for labour. If successful, these vessels will bring about 1,000 
men ; not half enough to supply the present demand, without taking 
into account the wants of the numerous settlers just commencing 
plantations. £8 to £10 is now paid willingly for the passage of these 
men. Three years ago £4 was considered enormously high, and the 
general rate was from 50s. to 60s.’—(Returns, c. 399, p. 161.) 


Mr. Consul March, writing about the same date, informs 
Lord Clarendon that the evils he had apprehended are kept in 
check ; that many of the immigrants are well treated, that they 
have earned good wages, and are anxious to return with the 
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results to their frierids. But he feels that the system is be- 
coming unmanageable, and says :— 


‘The importation of these natives is increasing from day to day, 
and will continue doing so in proportion to the extending cotton cul- 
tivation and the highly remunerative results with which it is attended. 
Ninety-five new settlers have landed at Ovalau during the last month, 
who will, no doubt, soon commence bringing labourers. 

‘Under these circumstances, and the probability that in this large 
and scattered group of islands unscrupulous persons have facilities for 
evading my attention, I would respectfully submit that, could ships of 
war visit these waters with more frequency, much would be done 
towards the suppression of illegal enterprises.’— (Retwrns,c.399, p.144.) 


By the end of January, 1871, the European population in 
Fiji had increased to 3,000 persons, of whom 800 were 
Americans; no less than 700 having landedin six months between 
April and September, 1870. Many of them brought capital 
with them, land was purchased from the natives, and new plan- 
tations were commenced. Mr. March, under date October 14, 
1870, writes to Commodore Stirling, that upwards of 1,700 native 

‘immigrants have been registered in the Consulate between 
January and October, thus increasing the number of imported 
natives to nearly 4,000, and adds :— 


‘Once these untutored people leave the consulate, I have no means of 
ascertaining how they are treated ; and until the time arrives for return- 
ing them to their homes, they remain entirely in the hands of their 
employers. I have reason to believe that there are numbers of these 
natives whose period of service has expired, who are yet retained in 
Fiji ; and the irregularity can only be detected bya visit to the plan- 
tations where they are working. . . I fear from what I have seen 
at Levuka that flogging is the general mode of punishment adopted 
by the planters.’—(etwrns, c. 199, pp. 192, 193.) 


As the trade was pursued with fresh earnestness, the kid- 
napping, decoying, and forcible seizure of the heathen islanders 
were resorted to without scruple. In exhibiting these atro- 
cities, it is of the last importance that the facts should be 
described, as far as possible, in the words of the authorities 
by whom they have been supplied. 

The Presbyterian Mission in the New Hebrides group is in 
the very midst of the recruiting ground. Naturally the letters 
of the missionaries became more numerous, and their com- 
plaints more indignant. Writing from Aniwa, near the large 
island of Tanna, under date December 19, 1870, the Rev. J. G. 
Paton thus describes what he had seen at Fil Harbour, in 
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the island of Vate (often called Sandwich Island), during the 
visit of their missionary schooner, the Dayspring :— 


‘The Wild Duck, Captain Martin, came to anchor near us in Fil 
Harbour. When the Dayspring’s boat went alongside the Wild Duck, 
three Santo lads instantly leapt from the deck into the boat and im- 
plored to be set at liberty, as they did not want to go away in the 
vessel ; but Captain Martin had them dragged into his vessel again 
with great difficulty. One of those lads had been the Rev. John 
Goodwill’s servant in Santo, so I accompanied him on board to see 
why his lads were being taken away against their will. The captain 
refused to let them go, as he said they came voluntarily on board his 
vessel, and now he “ claimed” them as his. There were about thirty 
natives on board, nearly all boys. The stoutest of the native men 
were in irons under the hatch, as he said that they had been resisting 
and dangerous to his men. He said also that the friends of most of 
the others had been ‘‘ paid for them.”’ ‘“ Some got blankets, some got 
knives, and one got an axe.” About ten o'clock that evening one of 
the Santo lads (Mr. Goodwill’s servant) leaped overboard ; they 
levelled a musket at him, threatening to shoot him, but he swam on, 
and got on shore, took a Faté canoe unobserved, got on board our 
vessel, imploring protection, and soon after stowed himself away till 
we were again out at sea. If they had come or sent for him, we had 
agreed to let them take him, but they did not.”—(Returns, c. 199, 

p. 197, 198.) 


The following incident excited great attention in the 
Colonies; Captain Winship having ventured to defend his 
conduct, and Mr. Travis, a Queensland planter, who got pos- 
session of the boys that were sold, having joined him in that 
defence. The story is given by Mr. Paton in the same letter ; 
and Dr. Geddie and Mr. Paton are too well known to have 
doubt thrown upon their testimony :— 


‘ The Lyttona (so famous already in Queensland), Captain Winship, 
came next to anchor near us in Fil Harbour. At daylight next 
morning an elder of the Church at Pago, named Lor, came to the 
Dayspring and made the following complaint :—<“ The captain of the 
Lyttona, on his way north, bought three boys belonging to Pago, 
Ariss, and Kalsa, from their father, Tapina, for a musket ; and Akow, 
an orphan boy from Nopopon, for a piece of calico. Now, the boys 
ery too much, and want to go ashore again. Yesterday all men Pago’ 
take calico he give for one boy, and musket he gave for two boys on 
board to him, and say, ‘ Very good, you take him all back again, and 
let the three boys come on shore again. He no want any pay belong 
ing to you.’ But the captain no let him go. Can you help us?” 

‘Having heard this statement from this intelligent Christian native, 
after consultation, we agreed to write to the captain. 
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‘In the evening Captain Winship came off to the Dayspring, and 
said :—“I don’t see what right I have to give up these boys. It 
would neither pay me nor my employers to do so.” We reasoned the 
matter with him, and informed him that the natives had brought the 
piece of calico and old musket to us, and that if he did not give them 
up, in the interests of the natives and of our work among them, we 
would be necessitated to report the case. He said that what he had 
done was common now in the trade, and he resolved to keep them, 
whatever the consequences might be.” 


Of the extent to which the system is pursued, and the mode 
in which it is carried out, Mr. Paton and his colleagues speak 
in strong terms :— 


‘On this single trip, at Anciteum one vessel passed the Dayspring 
with natives. At Santo we saw two natives seeking natives; at 
Nguna other two; at Fil Harbour, Faté, three vessels laden witl: 
natives came to anchor near us ; at ‘l'anna one vessel passed us; und 
another was at anchor in the same trade ; and for the last two montlis 
one of our missionaries has seen on an average ten vessels weekly 
passing his island in this trade. 

‘When the Dayspring was at Nguna last trip, the boats of the 
vessels Jason and Spunkie, from Queensland, came in where the 
Revs. Messrs. Watt, Milne, Goodwill, and Captain Fraser were 
assisting to put up a new mission-house, and purchased from a chief 
four boys for one musket. The Jason’s boat took the boys away. 

‘ When once in the hands of their captors, the natives have no possi 
bility of escape except by death, which some have preferred to slavery. 
An armed guard is always kept over them when on board such vessels, 
and all hands are generally kept ready for any emergency, with knives 
and loaded revolvers in their belts. 

‘Lastly, natives taken to Fiji in the Flirt, when brought before the 
British Consul, refused to sign any agreement, because they had been 
deceived and stolen from their own islands as reported. The Consul 
said he had no means of compelling them to be taken back to their 
own islands, though it was a clear case of man-stealing. He gave 
them and their captors twelve hours to reconsider what was to be 
done. During this interval every possible means was brought to bear 
upon them, so that when brought up again the Consul got them 


A most striking portion of the evidence accumulated on this 
subject is supplied by individuals who have in one way or 
other become involved in the trade. Many respectable sea- 
men, with characters to lose, have found themselves unex- 
pectedly engaged in vessels, chartered at Fiji to get immigrants ; 
and haye against their will been compelled to witness and per- 
haps share in the violence and the piracy with which it is car- 
ried on. Numbers of these men have quitted their vessels at 
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the conclusion of the voyage, vowing they would never have 
anything to do with the trade again. Mr. Alfred Davidson, 
a well-known planter in Queensland, says on this subject :-— 


‘In Brisbane I have been indirectly in communication with white 
sailors who have sailed in these traders, but who refuse, for their own 
sakes, to go again. They will not give public evidence, but admit 
the badness of the thing, and that I am quite right to oppose it. 
They say, “ Well, we were paid.”’ 


So well is this known, that in many vessels, notoriously on 
Ross Lewin’s ships, native crews are employed, some of whom 
are as violent, reckless, and cruel as the most abandoned pirate 
among the whites. Several white men have furnished evidence 
on the subject ; though others were too timid to speak against a 
system upheld by such strong influences. Mr. Paton, in his 
letters, says of a man well known to the missionaries in the 
New Hebrides 


‘Tom, an intelligent white man, living at Port Resolution, Tanna, 
reported a case of a vessel running down a large canoe at sea, with 
some eighteen or twenty-four natives in it, and taking all of them 
prisoners. Another vessel that saw what took place, came up and 
threatened to fight if they did not share in the prize. For the 
sake of peace they were divided between them. I forget the names 
of these vessels.’ 


In November, 1870, Mr. J. C. Williams, the English Con- 
sul in the Navigators’ Islands, received from Miguel Casal, a 
Spaniard who had lived in the Gilbert Islands, the following 
statement, which he embodied in an affidavit and forwarded to 
the Foreign Office :— 


‘I, Michael Casal, of Spain, temporarily residing at Lavii, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say that, about sixteen months ago [I left 
this port in the schooner Samoa, for the purpose of trading for Theo- 
dore Weber, Esquire, on the islands under the line; that I was 
stationed at Samana, or Rotebis Island, trading; that during my 
residence there several vessels came to the islands for the purpose of 
obtaining labourers ; that a barque, said to come from Tahiti (she had 
no flag set), sent four boats on shore at a time, manned by eighteen 
men, all armed with swords, pistols, and rifles ; that as soon as the 
boats reached near the reefs they commenced firing on the natives, and 
continued the firing till they landed on the beach; they shot several of 
the natives, but none killed to my knowledge. The natives went into the 
big house, when the people in the boats would fire at them while seated 
in the house ; the natives would then make a rush and run out of the 
house, when some of the boats’ crews would run after them and seize 
and carry them to the boat ; they caught three men that day, to my 
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‘knowledge, and took them off to the ship, This barque has been 
three times to the island while I was there, and tried to entice natives 
on beard by offering them tobacco ; when the natives went alongside 
they would fire into the canoe and sink it, then a boat would be 
lowered and pick up the people who were swimming in the sea, and 
take them on board. 

~The natives told me that 133 natives had been stolen off this 
‘island ; they made me understand the number by counting stones to 
the number of 133. This barque was a regular slaver.’—(Returns, 


191.) 


One of the most terrible pictures that has been drawn of the 
“system is given by a seaman, James Harper, who was in the 
“employ of the Jason, one of the most notorious vessels in the 
“trade. Harper held a certificate of ability and good conduct 
‘from the master of the Jason, which he left at the conclusion 
“of the voyage; and he swore his declaration before Mr. W. 
Brookes, one of the magistrates of Brisbane, on March 16, 
-1871. The captain of the Jason was convicted of piracy 
in December last in Sydney, and was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment. 


‘James Harper, able seaman—Was in Jason last trip. The Jason 
sailed from Maryborough and arrived at Fotuna; from there went to 
Resolution Bay in Tanna; captain got drunk there; got no men 
_there;. went. thirty or forty miles from Resolution Bay, but still were 
on the coast of Tanna; the chief officer went by himself on shore with 
“boat ; came back with two natives to look at the vessel; when they came 
‘the vessel was ready to go, being under sail; these two natives wanted 
to go ashore; captain took them into the cabin to take their atten- 
tion off ; one of them cried and wanted to go ashore ; the captain took 
his revolver ; the two natives rushed out of the cabin up on deck, and one 
jumped overboard and held on to the gunwale of a boat belonging to a 
schooner, the Margaret Chissell, from Melbourne, which was near us, 
_in the Fiji trade ; the captain ran for a musket, and threatened to 
shoot him if he didn’t come on board again ; he would not let go the 
gunwale of the boat, and the mate of the schooner took a sword and 
made a stab at him ; he then did let go, and I threw him the end of a 
mainsheet, of which he caught hold; but he immediately let go and 
swam for the shore. Captain Coath ordered the boat to be lowered, 
which was done, and I and two others went in it to pick him up, 
which we did, and he was brought to the vessel. We put him on 
board ; he still sat on deck, crying ; the captain threatened to shoot 
him if he jumped overboard again, the vessel sailing away. We then 
went to a place called Black Beach, for water and wood ; we then 
-went to Erromanga, to land returning natives; did land them; and 
got one fresh native, who came willingly. We then went to Vila, in 
‘Sandwich Island, and there we got eight natives to act as our boats’ 
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crews, and then to Havana Harbour, and from there to North-West 
Bay, and landed two returned natives from Maryborough, and obtained 
about eighteen islanders by barter in usual way. Went to Mow; 
landed four returning natives ; and took on board ten or eleven, who 
came willingly ; tomahawks, &c., being given in exchange for them.’ 


Harper’s story is a long one, and gives in abundance similar 
details. It may be found in full in the Parliamentary Returns, 
and concludes thus :— 


‘, . . Leaving there, went a little farther down the coast 
of the same island, Apii; the mate landed the last native we had 
to return; I went in my boat with an interpreter towards a fire 
about three miles off along the beach; a native walked through 
the water to me, and asked me to take him in the boat as he was 
not in the place he belonged to; he wanted to come to Queens- 
land, but I was to give his brother the usual price, two tomahawks 
and one knife ; I went to his brother, who was sitting on the beach 
a short distance off, and gave him the things ; I stayed there a little 
time, and got two more men ; paying for each man two tomahawks 
and a knife. We then went back to the ship, the boats were hoisted 
up, and we went round the island that night. Early next morning 
the cook called me to say that a canoe with natives in it was ahead 
of us, and coming towards us; muskets were passed up out of the 
cabin, were loaded and put into one of our boats, which was lowered, 
and the chief mate and boat’s crew went towards the canoe. On 
reaching the canoe he gave the bow-oarsman his revolver, and the 
bow-oarsman made the canoe fast to the boat with a rope, and both 
came alongside the ship. The natives were on their way to an island 
about four miles off, and they had pigs, cocoa-nuts, and other things 
with them; they and their property and the canoe itself were taken 
on board our ship ; the canoe was broken up for firewood, the pigs, 
&c., taken from them. We went to Vila for wood and water, staying 
one , day, and then sailed for Maryborough, bringing ninety islanders. 

‘I declare the above statement to be true and correct 


his 
‘James Harper, x Able Seaman.’ 
mark. 


‘Signed before me, the 16th day of March, 1871. 
‘Wm. Brooxgs, J. P.’ 


It is on evidence like this that authorities who have inquired 
into the matter declare that, at the present time, NINETY PER 
cENT. of the islanders imported into Queensland and Fiji are 
procured by fraud and violence ! 

It cannot be supposed, now that the islanders are exasperated 
by seeing their relatives and friends carried away, that the crews 
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of these trading vessels perpetrate these atrocities unharmed. 
Piracy and man-stealing have ever proved a costly process to 
the men who have engaged in them. Temporary gain in money 
is ill compensated by the brief life and violent death which not 
unfrequently follow them. Naturally, therefore, these disasters 
form an important item in the evidence gathered respecting 
the kidnapping in Polynesia. Mr. Paton, in his letter already 
quoted, says :— 

‘The Wild Duck on one trip had three white men and two Faté 
men killed ; the Za Maria one Faté man ; the Spunkie, two Malicolo 
natives ; another vessel, a chief who had been deceived and carried 
away became desperate, and killed a white man, then leaped over- 
board and was drowned ; another vessel lost a white man. I forget 
the names of the last two vessels. A vessel cast away at Api is said 
to have had nine natives killed. Captain Stewart, ofa whaler, called 
at an island in company with a slaver’s boat for provisions, when the 
natives shot arrows at them, and a poisoned one wounded the cap- 
tain’s arm, which was much inflamed when he called at Santo, and 
death was almost certain.’ 


One tragic case of retribution occurred at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1870, when the importation was at its height; and the 
results were the more lamentable, that the Mr. Rae who lost his 
life was a man who had always dealt kindly with the natives 
and wished to do them justice. 


‘The schooner Marion Renny, which has twice before lost the 
whole or portion of her crew by massacre in the South Seas, left 
Levuka in November last for a trading voyage among the Line 
Islands ; she was commanded by Mr. Rae, an old Fijian resident and 
island trader, and partner in the firm of F. W. Hennings and Rae, of 
Levuka. Mr. Diehl was mate, and she carried a crew of three white 
men, six Rotumah boys, one Sandwich man, and four Fijians. After 
visiting several ports in Fiji, the vessel left the group and called at 
Rotumah, where she stayed several days, and then (by the natives’ 
account) steered west for six days and anchored at Anouda Island, 
between Santa Cruz and Banks Group. A message was brought 
on board that there were plenty of men willing to leave the island. 
On the following morning Mr. Rae, four Rotumah boys, and one 
Sandwich man, went ashore in the long-boat. The Fijians state 
that, on reaching the shore (a quarter of a mile distant), Rae and 
the boat’s crew went over the sandy hillocks into a scrub, and a 
number of natives ran down the bank again and pushed off the boat, 
some of them even going up to their armpits to send her off shore ; at 
the same time an attack was made on those on board by the natives 
who had come off in the canoes. The crew were totally unprepared. 
The mate was killed in the deck-house, and a white man named Bill 
had his head cut off by an axe, and the others were wounded 
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frightfully. The steward got a loaded gun, and a Fijian and the sur- 
viving white man fired all together, but killed nobody. It had the 
effect of frightening the assailants, who jumped overboard. The rest 
of the crew tried to weigh the anchor, but were not able, so slipped 
the cable ; the long-boat was hauled up by the natives on shore. The 
mate, Mr. Diehl, and the white man, Bill, were buried at sea the next 
day.’—(feturns, c. 399, p. 194.) 


On the Island of Tahiti, now for thirty years under the 
French protectorate, there was established some ten years ago 
a plantation for cotton and coffee, belonging to a company, and 
placed under the management of Mr. W. Stewart. In 1864, Mr. 
Stewart was authorised by the Governor to import a thousand 
Chinese coolies to work the plantation; they were brought 
from Macao and the neighbourhood, no one has said how. In 
1869 the service of some 300 of these coolies would expire, and 
Mr. Stewart was authorised to introduce Polynesian labourers 
in theirstead. He bought the Moaroa, an old whaler of 300 
tons, patched her up, and sent her to the Gilbert Islands to 


procure the immigrants. Telling the story to Lord Clarendon, 
Consul Miller thus continues :— 


‘On the 4th of July, whilst off one of the groups called Peru, the 
Moaroa fell in with the barque Anna, of Melbourne (of 143 tons), 
having on board 159 Kanakas (as the natives are termed), that she 
had been three months in collecting from the different islands of the 
group ; and the whole of these Kanakas were shortly afterwards 
transhipped to the Moaroa. 

‘A Mr. Latten, said to be also a British subject, and owner of 
the Anna, went on board of the Moaroa, in charge of his so trans- 
ferred human freight of 159 natives, who seem to have been origi- 
nally intended for the Fiji labour-market, but who were now to be sup- 
plied instead, probably with prospects of a higher profit, to the plan- 
tation of Atimaono on Tahiti, whither Mr. Latten was to accompany 
them ; the Anna returning to Australia empty. 

‘Some days after this transaction, about sixty additional Kanakas 
were got at Hope, or Arurai Island, and sixty-eight more were finally 
taken on board by the Jfoaroa in passing another of the Gilbert 
Group called Byron’s Island, or Nukunau, on the 16th of July ; after 
which she shaped a course for Tahiti.’ 


The tragedy which ensued is best told in the words of Mr. 
Steenalt, the mate, a Dane, who was one of the few survivors. 
After showing how the natives suddenly rose, cut down the 
captain and supercargo, and shut up the crew below, he 
continues :— 


‘I was determined to have the ship back again, and determined 
to blow up the deck amidship, and, in the confusion, to make a rush 
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on deck through the smoke and retake the vessel. We had received 
from the bark Annie about forty-five canisters of gunpowder half-a- 
pound each. I took thirty-four of them, and emptied their contents 
into an empty butterfirkin. . . . . After seeing the men secure, 
and uttering a short prayer for the protection of my wife and children, 
I lit the train and dropped at the same time down into the lower 
hold. The explosion was immediate, and I was nearly choked 
with smoke. Making my way on deck, I was joined by the men, 
who were there before me, and the interpreter, whose wife liberated 
him. Not a living Kanaka to be seen on deck; but the sea all 
round literally covered with black heads making towards the island. 
My first care was to send two men down the hold to guard against 
fire, and with the others I hauled all the lines in which were hanging 
overboard, as the Kanakas, with knives and other weapons, were 
making for the vessel again. The ship, thank God, was ours again.’ 


After noticing that in the attacks made by the immigrants 
there were killed three Englishmen and five native sailors, Mr. 
Consul Miller adds :-— 


‘The only intelligence that has since reached Tahiti concerning the 
fate of these people, is contained in the enclosed report from the 
islands, published in the Sydney Mail, and stating that some thirty 
of them alone reached the shore. So that this calamitous under- 
taking of the MJoaroa to obtain labourers for the plantation of Ati- 
maono would appear to have cost the lives not only of the three 
above-mentioned British subjects, Captain Blackett, Mr. Latten, and 
second mate Crisp, but likewise the lives of upwards of two hundred 
and fifty South Sea Islanders.’—(Returns, c. 399, pp. 123, 134, 135.) 


In the little pamphlet which has just been published by the 
Presbyterian Mission in the New Hebrides, and which is 
mentioned at the head of this article, the whole question is 
treated with great fulness, and the system is exhibited in its 
ultimate consequences in the islands from which the poor 
emigrants have been carried off. No men have a greater right 
to speak on the subject than the Presbyterian missionaries. 
They are thirteen in number; they have under their charge 
eight principal stations in the chief islands of the group ; their 
supporters have expended £40,000 on the mission, and their 
-present outlay amounts to £4,000 a year. Five missionaries 
have died in the group, of whom two were killed by the natives, 
in addition to John Williams, who had preceded them. More 
than others have they been affected by this traffic. Anything 
honourable and legitimate they could have effectively aided. 
Against the drugging, and violence, and murder, they were 
compelled to lift up their voice. They are their people who have 
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been carried away; it is their mission which has been all 
but destroyed. It is therefore with sound reason that the 
Rev. J. Inglis, on behalf of his brethren, addresses to the 
churches of New South Wales a full statement of their views; 
and his able letter to the Rev. Dr. Steel deserves the most 
attentive perusal of all concerned. 

After describing the various methods by which the natives 
are entrapped, such as direct force, putting them under hatches 
when visiting a ship, buying them from chiefs, giving them 
drink, offering them a pleasure trip, exhibiting valuable pro- 
perty, making them delusive promises, and the like, Mr. 
Inglis thus speaks of the effect of their service on the few who 
have managed to return from their captivity :— 


“In no case has any improvement been witnessed ; in no case 
has any native commenced to plant and cultivate cotton, nor has 
he introduced any improvement. Instead of being more indus- 
trious, they are greatly less so. They return with muskets, ammuni- 
tion, and tobacco ; they have had plenty of work for the last three 
years, and they think they may now keep holiday, and for a time 
smoking and shooting become the chief objects of their existence. By 
and by they awake to a true sense of their position ; they find they 
have no food, their island-habits of industry have been destroyed, 
their new habits are all foreign to island life, they are not a natural 
development and an additional source of strength. No; this mode 
of life is something like a punishment that has been submitted to, and 
once over, not to be repeated. They feel reluctant to begin the 
world anew, and generally sink into a lower position than they would 
have occupied had they remained at home. Some get dissatisfied 
with their position, or, tired of island-life, perhaps have a quarrel with 
their friends; and should a labour-seeking vessel appear at this 
juncture, to show their anger and vex their friends, they will go off 
again to Queensland or Fiji.’—(Page 17.) 


The following is the decided testimony of the Mission to the 
inability of this serfage-system to Christianize the emigrants 
who went from home as heathen. This testimony has been 
given repeatedly in other days and in other lands; here it 
comes forth again fresh and clear :— 


‘ What can natives learn of Christianity in Queensland or Fiji, when 
there is not a person in either land who would or could impart to them 
any religious instruction that can speak a single word to them in 
their own tongue? The same holds good of civilization. You do 
not civilize a native by teaching him to smoke tobacco; you cannot 
civilize a native by feeding him on rice; you cannot civilize a 
native by clothing him in tweeds or doeskin. If you wish to 


civilize a savage, you must begin within. Some eighty years’ 
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experience in these seas has fully and clearly proved that, if you wish 
to civilize savages, you must first Christianize them. And what is 
more remarkable, while it is impossible to civilize them till you 
Christianize them, it is easier to Christianize them than it is to 
civilize them after they are Christianized. It is easier to get them 
to give up the superstitions, the cruelties, and the abominations of 
heathenism, to worship the one true God, to learn to read the Bible, 
and walk in some goodly measure according to God's laws, than it is 
to make anything like similar advances in European civilization. But 
this has been most certainly proved, that whenever you Christianize a 
savage, you implant within him the germs of civilization, a civilization 
which grows, and which he never casts off. In these islands, as a 
general rule, no heathen man, however long he may have been in 
Queensland, will ever wear European clothing when he returns to 
his own island ; whereas, as a general rule, no Christian man will go 
without some portion of European clothing, and his progress in 
Christianity is always followed by a corresponding advance in his 
civilization.'—(Pages 18, 19.) 


Apart from the personal and social evils springing from this 
traffic, Mr. Inglis points out one of its more remote consequences, 
from which the whole group is now suffering in a most painful 
degree, the depopulation of the islands :— 


‘The evil to which I refer is the extraordinary and ruinous drain 
that has been made upon the effective strength of these islands. It 
is not a drawing away of the surplus labour, it is a draining away of 
the vital strength of the community. To compare small things with 
great, it is a drain uponthe New Hebrides scarcely less in propor- 
tion than the drain which the Franco-Prussian war caused upon the 
population of Germany ; that, however, was but for one year ; this is 
for many. The numbers taken away, in proportion to the population, 
are enormous. In short, the islands are all but ruined. Let this 
system go on unchecked for but a few years, and the natives are 
doomed ; they will be exterminated.’—(Page 30.) 


The extent of the evil is appalling. The kidnappers have so 
hasted to be rich that within five years they have swept all the 
groups within a short distance. First, the voluntary emigrants 
from the Loyalty Islands were carried away. Then came the 
New Hebrides. Then followed the Banks Islands; and 
during all 1871 they were clearing the Solomon group :— 


‘This is not a question affecting the New Hebrides alone ; it is 
fast affecting every group in Western Polynesia. The New Hebrides 
are already nearly used up ; all the available labour has been nearly 
extracted out of them. It is little more than the gleanings that are 
now left. The planters are now discussing the question of labour. 
The question of labour is a question of life and death with their 
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system of operations. They must have labour, and where is it to 
come from? The New Hebrides, the nearest available field to both 
Fijiand Queensland, are nearly exhausted, and they must extend the 
area from which labour is to be drawn. In this way, as long as the 
traffic will pay, one after another, every group of islands between 
this and China will be subjected to the same process.’ 


The atrocities now described, including repeated acts of 
kidnapping, piracy, and murder, and frequently ending in the 
violent death of the guilty perpetrators of these crimes, have 
been carried on for more than five years. They have been 
specially numerous during the years 1870 and 1871. Christian 
and humane men, both in England and Australia, have cried 
outagainst them. The Government. has been appeared’to ; and 
though the absence of suitable war-steamers on the Aiistralian 
station, in suflicient numvers, has. tied .theit hands, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Granville, and Lora Kimberley, have’ con- 
stantly pressed the importance of the case, and the need of 
suppressing the traffic, on all whom they could influence. But 
these moral influences have been exerted in vain. The greed 
and gain of individuals have been found sufficient to reject all 
warning and all entreaty, to crush down principle, to fling away 
scruples, and trample on the liberties and the rights of the 
unhappy heathen, whom curiosity or desire for trade had led to 
place themselves within the white man’s power. And thus a 
practical system of slavery has been established in Fiji and 
Queensland, which has brought the deepest disgrace upon the 
English name. 

On thing, however, has recently occurred, a result of the 
system, which has compelled attention ; and has brought down 
upon it a storm of indignation, which happily may sweep it 
entirely away, viz., the massacre of Bishop Patteson. ‘The 
islands which specially formed the sphere of his devoted 
labours were all heathen, and were in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the recruiting-grounds last visited by the English 
kidnappers. Bishop Patteson was a man of high character and 
Christian devotedness, and by the Christian workers of all 
Churches was held in high regard. The son of an honoured 
English judge, having for his mother a member of the Coleridge 
family, he was educated at Eton, and took his degree at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Though offered the valuable living of Honi- 
ton, he preferred to give himself to missionary work, and in 1855 
accompanied Bishop Selwyn to New Zealand. For five years 
he was the bishop’s constant attendant on his missionary 
voyages; and then was himself consecrated Bishop of Me- 
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lanesia, that he might devote himself entirely to the evangel- 
ization of its heathen islands. He was well known to the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society in the Loyalty 
group, and to the Presbyterians of the New Hebrides; and 
was a welcome visitor in their island homes. With the natives 
also he was a favourite ; and he sought their spiritual welfare 
with all the zeal of an earnest nature and the resources of a 
well-stored mind. 

He was deeply moved by the unhallowed traffic which so 
much interfered with his labours. He was aware that his own 
life and efforts had furnished some of the kidnappers with 
hints for framing one of their decoys. One of these worthies 
painted‘ his. vessel to resemble ¢he Presbyterian schooner, the 
Dayspring ;. dvessed onerof-his: men in clerical costume, and 
had-him walk the deck «with a:bcok ia his hand, as if he were 
a thissionary.« ‘Ancther’ painted his vessel like the bishop’s 
schooner, the Southern Cross ; and when the people came on 
board and asked for the bishop, he would say, ‘ The bishop has 
broken his leg,’ or“ is not well ;’ the natives would be forced into 
the hold and carried off. 

Bishop Patteson had been specially appealed to on the 
subject of the trade, and two letters exist from him relating to 
it which are of great value. In the first of these, written to 
Sir George Bowen, who had been Governor of Queensland, he 
speaks thus, under date July 4, 1870 :— 


‘ £10. I do not advocate the suppression, but the regulation of this 
traffic. Deception, inhumanity, unjust detention of natives, and 
violation of agreements are not necessary for the purpose of procuring 
and maintaining a supply of labourers for the plantations. Even on 
the ground of mere self-interest it would pay the planters to deal 
kindly and honestly with their workmen. 

‘As things now are, it is admitted that this “ system of so-called 
emigration is likely to degenerate, and probably has sometimes de- 
generated into a practice approaching a slave-trade, and perhaps 
actually amounting to it.” -- (Sir William Manning, Attorney-General, 
of New South Wales.) 


The circumstances of his death in September last are thus 
related by the master of the Southern Cross, and his com- 
panions on this last sad voyage. Bishop Patteson proceeded 
in the first instance to Mota, one of the Banks group, with 
the Rev. J. Atkin and a catechist Stephen; and having made 
preparations for a tour among the heathen islands, set out 
for the Santa Cruz group, which lies in lat. 10° S., and long. 
165° E., 350 miles north of the New Hebrides :— 
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‘During Mr. Atkin’s stay at Wonga, he was speaking to the captain’ 
of the 4mma Bell, who told him he was going to Santa Cruz for 
labour. This news made the Bishop very uneasy, as he very well knew 
if a vessel went there mischief would result from it. He made his 
uind up to go to the Reef Islands, and to ascertain if any vessels had 
been about. On the 15th of September made Santa Cruz; very light 
winds. September 20: Light winds off Nukapu. About four miles 
distant saw five or six canoes coming out. When within a mile or 
two from the vessel they lay-to. We thought it strange they did not 
come alongside ; on former occasions they would have been alongside 
and have boarded us six and seven miles off the land. The Bishop 
had the boat lowered and went to them. [This was the last we saw 
of him alive.] It being low water, the boat could not go over the 
reef. The Bishop, as it was usual for him to do, got into a canoe and 
went on shore, accompanied by the two chiefs, Taula and Motu, the 
remaining four canoes remaining with the boat. About the time the 
Bishop would have got on shore the natives in the canoes attacked the 
boat, firing several arrows at the crew before they could get the boat 
out of shot. Mr. Atkin was hit in the back of the shoulder ; Stephen, 
anative of Bouro, had six arrows in him, one in the breast ; John, a 
native of Mota, shot in the side. . . . . We saw the natives 
put off in two canoes from shore. One of them they turned adrift, 
the other went back to the shore. Presently the boat went towards 
the drifting canoe, and found the dead body of the bishop in her, 
rolled up ina native mat. A small branch of the cocoanut palm, 
with five knots, was stuck in the mat. What the palm with the knots 
meant we could not tell. He was stripped of his clothes, his head 
frightfully smashed, and several wounds in the body. 

‘It is quite certain some vessel had been here ill-using the natives 
avery short time previous to our coming, or they never would have 
killed the bishop. Every year he called at this place he would give 
the chiefs and people presents, and remain a considerable part of the 
day on shore with them.’ 


What then is to be done? It is impossible that these things 
can be allowed any longer. They have been suffered already 
00 long. With what grace can the English Government, as 
representing an anti-slavery people, remonstrate with other 
nations against Cuban oppressions and Peruvian kidnapping, 
when its own subjects are guilty of the same crimes. When 
the seizure of the Charles et George, in 1858, by the Portuguese 
Government, brought to light the French scheme under which 
cargoes of negroes were to be secured at Zanzibar and Kilwa 
for the Bourbon estates, all of whom were to be voluntary emi- 
grants engaged under contracts, why did the English Govern- 
ment successfully oppose the scheme, except on the ground that 
the ignorant tribes could not understand civilized contracts and 
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terms of service, and that the traffic would certainly degenerate 
into a practical slavery. It is a precisely similar system which 
has now been established in Queensland and Fiji, and with 
almost that result. 

The total suppression of the traffic seems to be impracticable, 
Its total suppression could be secur.d only on terms which 
would hamper, if not entirely prevent, all movement of native 
islanders on Ex:ztish vessels from one part of the Pacific to 
another. But that is no reason why a strenuous effort should 
not be made to place the system under strong regulations, and 
secure due punishment to the men that abuse it. At this 
moment an extensive system of voluntary emigration is carried 
on between the Continent of India on the one side, and the West 
India Colonies, Mauritius, and Bourbon on the other. It is car. 
ried on quietly, steadily,with regularity, and with due care for the 
rights of all concerned. No doubt it is at times abused ; no 
doubt crimps and agents, by glowing pictures and delusive 
promises, succeed in deceiving men and women, and inducing 
them to go abroad. But there is no violence, the wages ar 
real, and the emigrants are protected in their return. How is 
this? Because the Government of India insists on taking care 
of its people. All emigrants must go through the coolie 
depéts, and be examined by the Government agent who knows. 
their language. All vessels must be licensed; must be ex- 
amined ; must have a surgeon; must guarantee a certain space 
and scale of provisions. The emigrants are received by Go- 
vernment authorities ; they are inspected and watched by those 
authorities during their time of service; and those authorities 
ensure their safe return at its close. The result is that regular 
vessels are engaged in the traffic ; that certain vessels and cap- 
tains are favourites ; that evils are kept under control ; and that 
Jarge numbers of ‘ coolies’ return safely with the wages they 
have saved. Their rights and their freedom have been in th 
main secured. 

It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that the proposal 
the Colonial Office to deal with the traffic during the presen 
session of Parliament has been observed by those who hav 
loudly protested against its conduct hitherto. The Bill intro 
duced into the House of Commons by Mr. Knatchbull-Huges 
sen proposes to visit with the penalties of felony, all British 
subjects who decoy natives by force or fraud ; who ship them 
without their consent ; who make contracts for shipping them 
who fit out or man such vessels, or who supply those vesse 
with goods for the purpose. All offences under the Act mai 
be tried in any Supreme Court in Australia; witnesses may b 
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examined by commission away from the colonies; and native 
witnesses may be brought to the Courts, compensated for their 
attendance, and sent back again. It is also provided that the 
testimony of heathen islanders shall be ‘admissible in these 
Courts, and in the cages into which they inquire. 

But these things arv not enough. It is of the last importance 
that the entire importation into Fiji, as well as into Queens- 
land, shall be placed in Government hands, shall be carried on 
in Government vessels, and be watched by a sufficient number 
of English cruisers. ‘The English settlements in the Fijis 
must also have an English Court, and the Consul must be 
empowered to seize offending vessels there. 

Stern regulations, enforced by a strong hand, and backed by 
a healthy public opinion, ought to place the entire system 
under a firm control. We can be content with nothing less. 
For many generations the English people have been contend- 
ing with the system of slavery. There has always been a for- 
midable number of interested men, who sought, by compelling 
the dark races to labour, to get special benefit at their expense. 
The early planters in Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
developed the whole system of American slavery out of this 
desire for gain. The planters in Cuba, Chili, and Peru have 


-jsought the coolies of China for the same end. And it is this 


which has given so powerful a stimulus in the brief period of 
five years to the kidnapping of South Sea Islanders in Queens- 
land and Fiji. It is the same hydra everywhere. We have not 
contended with it in vain; and it is time that, at least among 
Englishmen, the question of its continuance shall be settled 
once for all. 


Arr. VIII.—The Conference of Nonconformists at Manchester. 


Tux Conference of Nonconformists at Manchester marks a 
new stage in the progress of English thought on the subject of 
national education. It is not surprising, when the ‘use and 
wont’ of English political movements is considered, that, 
though the State has participated in the work of elementary 
education for many years, the principles by which it should be 
guided in the matter are still undetermined. If we had been 
“governed by logic,’ we should have refrained from making 
legislative provision for educational purposes until the duty of 
the State to charge itself with the education of the people had 
been demonstrated, and the limits within which alone it could 
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make such provision, without violating any recognised principle 
of English politics, had been by common consent defined. It 
is perhaps scarcely to be regretted, however, that the Legisla- 
ture, instead of spending its time in abstruse discussions, which 
would probably have been fruitless, resolved nearly forty years 
ago to aid by grants from the public purse those persons who, 
with very inadequate means, were actually engaged in the work 
of popular teaching. It is true that in the legislation which 
followed, down to the very latest enactment, and in the 
conduct of the Education Department, grave blunders have been 
committed, as well as substantial wrongs inflicted, and that no 
little bitterness of feeling has been engendered among practical 
educationists. Much that has been done will have to be undone ; 
for nations, as well as individuals, must pay the penalties of ill- 
considered action, however healthy the impulse which leads to it. 
But it is in strict keeping with English legislation as a whole 
that the matter of popular education should,in the first instance, 
be dealt with by tentative measures. We must accept, with 
the best grace we can, the doom under which we seem to lie 
in the settlement of political questions, rather to grope our 
way by experiment, and to ascertain the truth by the teaching 
of many failures, than to walk confidently in the light of 
principles previously ascertained. And in this case we are not 
without consolation. While certain questions of principle, 
some of them elementary, have been left undetermined, 
considerable progress has been made in the actual education 
of the children of the poor; and the subject of a full national 
provision for the education of the people has meanwhile made 
its place good among those questions of the day which claim 
the best thoughts of philanthropists and statesmen. There is 
also a certain advantage when we have to discuss, as we must now 
discuss, the principles on which a permanent system of national 
education shall be built up, in having an experimental system 
in actual operation amongst us. The proved defects of that 
system should be the best means of suggesting a true policy to 
our statesmen. We have happily discarded all dreams of 
finality in matters of legislation, and hold ourselves free at 
any time, when occasion is shown, to review or even reverse 
our policy. We may, therefore, hope that after much blunder- 
ing and many disapointments, and perhaps after a few sharp 
popular and party conflicts, we shall be able to frame a scheme 
which will place the education of the country, as aided by the 
State, on a sound and lasting basis. 

The Manchester Conference claims notice, as the most 
significant recent indication of the course which the higher 
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and more earnest thought of the country is taking on the 
subject. The importance of that Conference is not questioned 
even by the most hostile critics, though its meaning has been 
mistaken, and its spirit and utterances misrepresented in a way 
which can be accounted for only by party feeling, and by the 
dislike of thoroughness which prevails in certain political 
circles. We cannot affect surprise at the tone adopted by 
Church and Tory journals. It might have been predicted that 
they would denounce the Conference as a ‘ caucus’ of ‘audacious 
and intolerant bigots,’ ‘a carnival of political dissent,’ ‘a 
gathering of nobodies;’ that every speech would be character- 
ized as a ‘ fierce harangue,’ ‘ mere sound and fury,’ ‘ tall talk,’ or 
a venting of ‘sectarian spleen ;’ and that no higher motive 
would be assigned for the demonstration as a whole than ‘to 
spite and injure the Church of England.’ All this they have 
done with a liberality which has taxed the resources of the 
language, exhausting, indeed, the British stock of abusive 
epithets, and compelling them to draw largely on the American 
variety. These random and violent utterances are, no doubt, as 
warmly disapproved by high-minded Churchmen as they are 
by ourselves, and we are bound in candour to admit that the 
tone of the leading journals, with regard to the Conference, 
was comparatively fair and respectful. They did not, it is 
true, fully do their part as public reporters, either in com- 
municatinug to their readers a fair epitome of the case which 
the assembled delegates wished to place before the nation, or 
in certifying to the Christian temper and the manly moderation 
of tone which characterized the proceedings of the Conference 
as a whole; but beyond this sin of omission there was less 
than our experience led us to expect of the contempt which it 
is the fashion of popular English journals to affect in regard 
to the movements of Nonconformists, and more of fairly candid 
criticism and argument. 

It is a satisfactory feature of the argumentation and criti- 
cism, and even of the abuse called forth by the Conference, 
that they involve a clear recognition of the position which 
the Nonconformists represented at Manchester have assumed 
in regard to State-aided Schools. There was indeed little room 
for misapprehension. No company of men ever came together 
who more thoroughly knew their own minds, or who gave to 
their common conviction a more simple and intelligible expres- 
sion. The trumpet gave no uncertain sound. ‘The Conference 
unanimously and unfalteringly took its stand on what has been 
called, not very happily, ‘the secular platform.’ At the great 
public meeting with which the Conference _— the 
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chairman said :—‘ We have nothing to do but to fall back on 
‘our own principles, and to abide by them firmly. These 
‘ principles seem to me perfectly simple ; that the hand of the 
‘law must not be allowed to enter into the province of religion ; 
‘that money extracted from the general taxation, whether by 
‘imperial or by local authority, cannot safely and righteously be 
‘applied to the teaching of religion, whether in church or in 
‘school; and that, in so far as the State interferes in the 
‘education of the people, it must confine itself to what it can 
‘properly do, without trespassing on any man’s rights, or 
‘ offending justly any man’s conscience—viz., give aliterary and 
‘scientific education, and leave the religious education where 
‘God has left it, to the care of the Christian Church. This 
declaration of principles the meeting promptly and enthusi- 
astically sanctioned. More deliberately, and after ample 
opportunity of debate, the delegates, at one of their sessions, 
unanimously resolved :—‘ That this Conference is of opinion 
‘that, in any national system of education, the School Board 
‘and the State should make provision solely for the secular 
‘instruction which all children may receive in common; and 
‘that the responsibility of the religious education of each 
‘district should be thrown upon voluntary effort.’ This clear, 
firm language was held throughout, and not one voice was 
raised against it. A discussion took place, indeed, on a 
parenthetical clause in the original form of the resolution just 
quoted, which affirmed that the religious education, being 
thrown upon voluntary effort, should, in every case, be given by 
teachers other than those employed in the ordinary work of 
public schools. The discussion resulted in the withdrawal of 
the clause, as it was found that it imperfectly expressed the 
idea that religious instruction, to be given in school-buildings, 
out of school-hours, should in no case be given by the school- 
master. The Conference declined to adopt a form of words 
which might be interpreted as depriving the schoolmaster of 
his liberty, as a Christian man, to engage in voluntary labours 
for the spiritual enlightenment of his neighbours; but it did 
not hesitate to require that, as a functionary of the State and 
representative of public law, appointed to impart secular 
instruction, he should be forbidden to teach religion in his own 
school-room. The following resolution, adopted with great 
enthusiasm, the reports say, at the last session, put the point 
with a directness and simplicity which leave no room for mis- 
understanding :—‘ That in the event of School Boards per- 
‘mitting religious communities to provide, at their own cost, for 
‘the giving of religious instruction, out of school-hours, in 
buildings provided by the Board—a propesal upon which 1:0 
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‘ opinion is pronounced—this Conference desires to declare that 
‘in no case should the schoolmaster be employed to give that 
‘instruction.’ 

To those who are not familiar with the details of the con- 
troversy, and the critical questions to which it has given rise, this 
may seem to be a harsh and extreme demand. But there are 
very cogent reasons for insisting upon it. In no other way, 
where public school buildings are used for religious teaching, 
can it be made apparent that that teaching is not given at the 
instance or on the authority of the State. Nor does it appear 
how otherwise a guarantee could be taken against the kind of 
religious teaching given being practically determined by the 
School Board. In the absence of the restriction on which 
the Conference insisted, teachers would be appointed, rather 
for their pliancy as the agents of a sect, than for their 
general competence as teachers of youth; and candidates 
for the vacant schools would find themselves called upon 
to teach the doctrines of the dominant sect of the neigh- 
bourhood out of school-hours, and to give secret engage- 
ments with regard to such teaching as the condition of their 
appointment. True, strict honour on the part of those on whom 
the appointment of teachers under the act devolves, would 
protect us from this; but we have been taught in many a 
bitter lesson that the dictates of strict honour are apt to be 
forgotten in sectarian conflicts. 

There were few even among dissenters who were prepared 
for the enthusiasm and unanimity with which the Conference 
adopted its resolutions. It had been boldly said by men who 
professed to know that there was no party among Noncon- 
formists prepared to accept a system of national education 
which excluded religion from its subjects of teaching, but only 
here and there a noisy individual, whose political prejudices 
had blunted his religious sensibilities. Their testimony had 
the usual good fortune of hardy and unqualified assertions 
often repeated ; it was so far believed by many whose own 
observation would have led them to a contrary conclusion, that 
they doubted whether a general conference would not bring 
out such an irreconcilable antagonism of view among Non- 
conformists as would disable them for further action in the 
education controversy. The tone and decision of the Con- 
ference were a grateful surprise to those who had been thus 
misled; though it is difficult to imagine any one who knew 
the inner history or even only the historical antecedents of 
Nonconformity, supposing that when the religious question 
involved in a national system of education came to be closely 
grappled with, Nonconformists could take any other posi- 
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tion than that to which they committed themselves at 
Manchester. 

Certain keen and not uncandid critics have spoken of the 
demand made at Manchester for a system of rigidly secular 
education in public schools as an entire ‘change of front’ on 
the part of Nonconformists. Dissenters are supposed to have 
met in council, and deliberately adopted a new and revolu- 
tionary policy. But it were much nearer the truth to say that 
at Manchester, Nonconformists adopted and announced a 
definite educational policy for the firsttime. Then at least was 
their first united, deliberate, and quasi-authoritative announce- 
ment of a policy. It is overlooked by our critics that Noncon- 
formists, as such, have no general organisation for political 
ends by which they can be brought together in common 
council, and that they are exceedingly averse to their organise 
sations for religious ends being turned to this use. In 
ordinary political life their position is left to be judged of by the 
expressed opinions of eminent individuals of their number, who 
have no pretensions to speak, and who, it should in justice be 
said, do not pretend to speak in a representative character. 
It is only when some great political crisis occurs, in which the 
most sacred interests of the nation seem to be brought into 
peril, or when the action of the Legislature threatens to 
traverse the principles which underlie their nonconformity, that 
they come together to ascertain each other’s views, and decide 
upon a common course of action. No such step was taken 
with regard to the question of national education until the 
Manchester Conference was summoned. Even that Conference 
cannot be spoken of as fully and authoritatively representirg 
English Nonconformity; it bound no one who did not take 
part in its proceedings; but it provided perhaps the most 
complete possible apparatus for ascertaining and expressing 
the prevailing opinion of Nonconformists. At Manchester, 
Nonconformists rather fell into order of battle than changed 
their front. They discovered, not without surprise, that the 
confident assertions of certain oracles with regard to the 
incurable divisions existing in their ranks were either altogether 
unfounded or greatly exaggerated; and the enthusiasm which 
before the Conference closed had assumed a tone perkaps more 
befitting the hour of victory than the hour of organisation for 
the battle, sprung largely from the joy with which they dis- 
covered that, without any sacrifice of principle, they could 
take common ground. 

But it is said that Nonconformists were not prepared to 
take this ground in 1870, and that the resolutions of the 
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Manchester Conference are quite inconsistent with the action 
of Nonconformists twenty-five years ago. We frankly admit 
that a Conference held in 1870 would probably not have been 
characterised by the fervour and unanimity which appeared in 
the great gathering at Manchester, and that it would not have 
committed itself without dissenting voice to so manly and 
intelligible a policy. Nonconformists are not more clever 
than other people at seeing the express bearing of new and 
complicated proposals in legislation upon the great principles 
which they hold as Liberal politicians and Anti-State Church- 
men. ‘They are not the vigilant, jealous, compact body, 
always in temper and well-armed for the fight, which their 
advisers and censors of the press represent them to be. For 
the most part their energies are absorbed in the common 
avocations of life, or in benevolent and religious activity. They 
have little taste for political conflict, but little concern them- 
selves with political thought, and have buf few representatives 
among those who give themselves to a political life. It can- 
not be surprising to anyone who knows the interior of Non- 
conformity, that in the beginning of national controversies it 
should be ill-prepared for united action. 

When the Elementary Education Act was introduced, there 
were many circumstances which tended to place Noncon- 
formists at a disadvantage in dealing with it. They had at 
one time taken an active part in the controversy with regard 
to a State establishment for educational purposes; but the 
controversy had already changed its form, and it received at 
the hands of Mr. Forstcr a further sudden and unexpected 
turn. A synod, or conference of their representative men, 
patiently considering the whole question, might even then 
perhaps have reached a substantially common understanding ; 
but in the absence of such action, not then considered neces- 
sary, the mass of Dissenters were left rather to the guidance of 
the maxims which were popular twenty-five years ago, than 
to that of the principles which were alone adequate to meet 
the new circumstances which had arisen. Besides, they were 
thrown off their guard. The question was in the hands of 
their political friends. The Government which introduced 
the Elementary Education Bill had just disestablished the 
Irish Church, and the gentleman to whose charge the Bill 
was committed was known to have the Puritanic tincture in 
his blood, and to be a Radical in his political faith. Dissenters 
had done more than any other class to place Mr. Gladstone in 
power, and they regarded him with a reverence and an affection 
which are perhaps unparalleled in the political history of 
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England. They did not believe that he had adopted their great 
principle, namely, that the hand of public law should not be 
allowed to enter into the province of religion; but they had 
great confidence in his personal character, and they supposed 
that he had so far committed himself to the principle of religious 
equality that in all proposed legislation for which he made 
himself responsible, the rights of conscience would be respected. 
They were slow to believe that their confidence had been mis- 
placed; and even now they refuse to believe that it has been 
consciously betrayed. While they trusted, hoped, waited, hesi- 
tated, and quarrelled with each other as to whether they were 
being betrayed or not, the Elementary Education Bill became 
law, and by it there was practically sanctioned in England a 
new religious establishment. 

There was yet another element in the case, which 
tended to prevent the definite and united action which 
the occasion demanded. It was felt and acknowledged 
by Dissenters that the existence of a large number of 
denominational schools in all parts of the land, schools already 
aided from the public purse, made it difficult for the Govern- 
ment to establish a system of national education, consistent 
in all its parts, and defensible in the light of modern political 
thought. They were therefore prepared favourably to consider 
any proposals for the recognition of such schools in the 
national system, with a due regard to the claims of those who 
had spent labour and money upon them, and to concede much 
which in other circumstances they would have refused. 
When the Government Bill was introduced, it found no more 
generous critics than the Nonconformists. They tried hard to 
persuade themselves that it was satisfactory, an attempt in 
which some of them only too well succeeded; while the majority, 
competent to form an independent judgment on the subject, 
though they regarded the Bill as unworthy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, considered it best in the circumstances not to 
insist on the adoption of an educational policy right in the 
abstract, but to endeavour to amend the Bill in a sense 
favourable to religious equality. In this they failed; or, more 
strictly speaking, were foiled by the tactics of Mr. Forster, by 
which he brought the whole strength of the Opposition to 
his aid in carrying the leading provisions of the measure 
through, in the teeth of the opposition, or the indifference of 
the majority of his own party. The chapter of political 
history which opened with the introduction of the Elementary 
Education Bill to Parliament, may not place the political 
shrewdness of Nonconformists in a very favourable light; it 
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may reveal them as far inferior in energy and astuteness to the 
Roman Catholics and English Churchmen ; it may prove that 
they are very children in the art of making bargains with states- 
men; it may even show that in political emergencies they are 
apt not to know their own minds, or to be able to reach a 
common understanding until it is too late to prevent disaster ; 
but it will also vindicate them from the charge which has of 
late been freely laid against them of arrogance, in dictating 
terms to the Liberal party, and of a habit of impeding by 
crotchets the progress of salutary legislation. It will also 
explain, in a way not discreditable to them, their apparent 
want of coherence, asa party, in the conflict which the educa- 
tional policy of the Government originated. 

The inconsistency of the part which Nonconformists have 
taken at different stages of the education controversy has 
been the text of many a lay sermon, and of not a few clerical 
ones, which it has been the fate of all of us during these late 
months to read or hear. It must be admitted that there is 
too much appearance of inconsistency in their conduct to leave 
any room for surprise that their adversaries have made it the 
subject of many taunts. But the inconsistency is after all much 
more apparent than real. It resolves itself into two contrasts. 
There is the contrast, in the first place, between their attitude 
twenty-five years ago, when it is said they affirmed that the 
hand of public law should not enter the province of education, 
and the attitude assumed by them at Manchester, when they 
demanded that the State should take care that the elements of 
secular knowledge are given to all English children. There 
is the contrast, in the second place, between their alleged 
contention less than two years ago for a religious element in 
elementary education, and their demand now for the exclusion 
of the religious element. The first of these contrasts is 
striking enough, and, in the form in which it is stated above, 
it is perhaps not exaggerated. There were many twenty-five 
years ago, and they among the most thoughtful, who dissented 
from the course taken by their leaders. There was no such 
apparatus as the Manchester Conference for ascertaining and 
expressing the prevailing conviction ; and it must always 
remain an open question to what extent the action which is 
ascribed to Nonconformists at that time had the positive 
and intelligent consent of the Nonconformist people. Still, it 
is not unfair to say that twenty-five years ago the political 
influence of dissent was mainly cast in favour of voluntary 
education, and that to-day the same influence is mainly cast in 
favour of secular education, provided for, inspected, and con- 
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trolled by the State. That there is such change in this as the 
progress of.opinion is constantly bringing about in political 
parties, cannot be questioned ; but we fail to see in it anything 
which justifies the charge of inconsistency. So far as prin- 
ciple is concerned, it is signally consistent. ‘The agreement is 
much deeper and more important than the difference. Why 
did Nonconformists twenty-five years ago desire that the Legis- 
lature should not interfere with the education of the people ? 
Mainly, if not solely, because in their opinion (and in this 
they held the common opinion of the time) religious instruc- 
tion must form a part of the ordinary work of the school. 
Now they consent to the establishment of State schools, on the 
condition that religion shall be excluded from their subjects of 
teaching. The discussions which have taken place within the 
last quarter of a century have convinced them, on the one 
hand, that the exclusion of religion from public schools will 
be no disadvantage to the youth of the country, nor hindrance 
to the growth of religion ; and, on the other hand, that in the 
present condition of English society, the power of the State is 
needed to provide and apply the means of instruction in letters 
for the children of the poor. The action of the leading Non- 
conformists twenty-five years ago, and the resolutions of the 
Conference at Manchester, were alike founded on the prin- 
ciple—which is the distinctive principle of modern Noncon- 
formity, the principle by which it stands or falls—that it is 
not within the competence of the Legislature to provide religious 
teaching for the people ; and the difference between the two is 
wholly accounted for by the development of opinion in regard 
to the separation of religious teaching from commonschool work. 

But it is alleged that when Mr. Forster was carrying the 
Elementary Education Bill through the House of Commons, 
Dissenters repudiated, whereas they now insist on, a rigidly 
secular system; that the most which they demanded then was 
that the religious teaching given in public schools should not 
be sectarian, whereas they now demand that there shall be no 
religious teaching at all. We cannot admit that this is a fair 
statement of the case. It is true that certain well-known 
Nonconformists, whom for many reasons their co-religionists 
hold in honour, faltered in a surprising and inexplicable way 
in the discussions which Mr. Forster’s bill originated. They 
remained true to the opinion of their earlier days, namely, that 
religious teaching should be given in the common school; but 
they seemed to depart from the principle to which it was supposed 
they were still more deeply committed, namely, that the State 
should not teach or subsidize religion. But highly as the Noncon- 
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formists of England esteemed these gentlemen, and unabated 
as was their confidence in their conscientiousness, they de- 
clined to follow them. The division of opinion among their 
leaders placed them at a great disadvantage, and, it must be 
confessed, that at a critical hour they were found wanting to 
their cause. But they were not upon the whole unfaithful to 
their principle. That there should be religious teaching in 
public schools was never throughout the controversy the posi- 
tive contention of any considerable number of Nonconformists. 
Not a few of their number, with a much larger following in 
the rank and file of dissent than the disorganisation of the 
hour made it possible to bring together, boldly proclaimed the 
very doctrines to which the Conference at Manchester put 
its seal. The rest, for the most part, observing that Mr. Forster 
had made friends of the Tories, and could therefore rely upon 
an overwhelming force for carrying his bill through Parlia- 
ment, and regarding a provision for religious teaching in the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill as a foregone conclusion, confined them- 
selves to efforts to bring that teaching within limits, and reduce it 
to forms which would make it as little as possible injuricus to the 
interests of religious equality. There is no fairness in the 
taunt which is flung at them by Mr. Forster, and others who 
sympathise with him, that they have changed since 1870, when 
they only demanded a time-table conscience clause and un- 
sectarian teaching. This demand they made as practical poli- 
ticians (in committee, so to speak, after being defeated on the 
principle of the bill), and with the view of making the measure as 
little harmful as possible. Mr. Forster took too little pains before 
he introduced his bill to learn how its leading provisions were 
likely to be received by Nonconformists, though he seemed to 
be in an exceptionally advantageous position for doing so ; 
and he was too impatient with those who sought to enlighten 
him, while he was carrying it through the House of Commons, 
to have just ground left to him for saying that the present 
action of Nonconformists is unreasonable, or such as could 
not have been anticipated. The strategy of Nonconformists 
in 1870 may have been faulty; their influence in the national 
counsels would perhaps have been greater to-day if they had 
refrained from attempts at tinkering Mr. Forster’s bill, and 
had simply opposed his expedients for surmounting the reli- 
gious difficulty as inconsistent with the principle of religious 
equality which the members of the Government had professed 
on the hustings; but they entered into no compact, were 
parties, as Mr. Forster admits, to no compromise, which makes 
it shameful for them now to declare that they cannot accept 
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the Elementary Education Bill of 1870 as a settlement, or be 
satisfied with any law which, while providing secular education 
at the public cost, does not leave religious teaching to voluntary 
agency. 

It is time, however, that we considered the resolutions of the 
Conference on their merits. Was the demand made by the 
assembled delegates made bond fide in the interests of popular 
education? Was that demand righteous and moderate? Was 
the ground taken tenable in practical politics? Was the 
determination so emphatically expressed in regard to future 
political action worthy of the good name of English Dis- 
senters? It is more important that Nonconformists should 
be able to answer these questions in the affirmative, than that 
they should be able to prove that the history of their dealing 
with the education question has been marred by no grave in- 
consistency, and that their present contention is but the 
application to existing circumstances of the principles they 
have always professed. 

The gentlemen who met at Manchester were no doubt pre- 
pared for much misrepresentation of their motives. Happily, 
the discipline of their history has made them comparatively 
insensible to criticism of this kind, and quite superior to any 
influence which might be supposed to lie in it to turn them 
from their course. ‘The view of the whole matter with which 
our Tory contemporary Blackwood has favoured the public will 
therefore, probably, little move them. It is thus it appears to 
his venerable eyes: ‘The Protestant Dissenters who met at 
‘Manchester, most of them orthodox, have never pleaded any 
‘anguish or alarm at the eternal consequences of the Church of 
‘England’s teaching. Neither have they ventured to declare 
‘that education is ruined by religion, that the religious lessons 
‘of the rate-paid schoolmaster spoil the secular learning, and 
‘ strip it of its value in giving a brighter future to the youthful 
‘scholar. They have urged neither the damnable character of 
‘the Church’s doctrine, nor the destruction of useful learning 
‘by its intermixture with the first simple principles of Christian 
‘belief. That is not their grievance: had it been, the feeling 
‘would have been respectable, even though pushed beyond the 
‘ strict limits of political philosophy. The indignation of the 
‘ Nonconformists has a totally different source. It is rooted in 
‘jealousy; and then can we wonder at the bitterness of the 
‘resentment and the loudness of the wrath?’ This would not 
have been worth quoting had it not been that it puts in a 
blunt and outspoken way what has been hinted at, insinuated, 
and wrapped up in phrases comparatively courtly by many other 
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censors. It appears to be the meaning of the following lan- 
guage, used by Mr. Forster himself in the recent debate on 
Mr. Dixon’s motion in the House of Commons. ‘ We had to 
deal, said the right honourable gentleman in framing an 
education bill, ‘ with people who cared little for education, and 
‘with people who loved their money more than education. We 
‘had to deal with others who loved their special churches more 
‘than they loved education ; and I am not sure that we had 
‘not to deal with some who disliked special churches more 
‘than they liked education.’ The tone in which Mr. Forster 
uttered the words which we have italicised made it clear 
that he meant them, not as a prosaic and unimpassioned 
account of his difficulties, but as a hit at his Nonconformist 
adversaries ; and the shout with which the Opposition benches 
answered him showed that he was understood. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is clearly of opinion that a purely secular system, such 
as that advocated at Manchester, is not only just, but would be 
workable. In many articles it has allowed this to appear, 
perhaps, rather than asserted it; but it has occasionally been 
sufficiently explicit to warrant us in saying that it does not 
regard the Manchester programme as objectionable in itself. 
‘ We have nothing to say,’ it writes, ‘ against the secular system 
‘in the abstract. Itis the simplest and most logical system in 
‘a country where religious differences are so developed as they 
‘are in England, and we believe it would be found in the long 
‘run rather to promote than to impede the interests which the 
‘denominationalists have at heart.’ And yet this journal not 
only does not commit itself to the advocacy of a secular system, 
but it attributes the most contemptible motives to those who do. 
In the very article from which we have just quoted, Noncon- 
formists are thus dealt with: ‘They are afraid of schools 
‘under school boards in which no formulary is to be used, 
‘because they think parents and children will be satisfied with 
‘the religion there obtained, and because religious education 
‘administered without aformulary is not enough for those who 
‘require that express denunciation of the Established Church 
‘shall form a part of religious teaching. Nothing, therefore, 
‘remains except secular education, which is manifestly favoured 
‘in the hope that the secularly educated child will be sent by 
‘his parents to a Sabbath school to have his dose of theological 
‘antipathy dispensed under a separate prescription” The 
meaning of this language is that the dissenting advocates of a 
secular system are actuated, not by the love of education, but 
by the desire for denominational aggrandizement, and by hatred 
of the English Church. We reply, in the first place, that the 
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movement for popular education, which has now gained such 
goodly proportions and been taken under the patronage of the 
State, began with Nonconformists, and was by them carried 
through the earlier and most difficult stages of its progress 
without aid or sympathy from politicians or Churchmen. In 
the second place, Nonconformists have never used the day- 
school, nor the Sunday-school for that matter, as an instru- 
ment of proselytism, much less to inculcate hatred of the 
Established Church. It may be hard for gentlemen who know 
the use which has been made of National schools and of 
Church Sunday-schools in the way of inculeating Church doc- 
trine, and denouncing all forms of dissent, to believe that the 
British, and even the strictly denominational day-schools and 
Sunday-schools of Nonconformists, have not been turned by 
them to a similar account. But that they have not, is noto- 
rious to all who have taken the trouble to inquire. As a rule, 
no denominational formularies have been used, and no denomi- 
national teaching given in such schools. Nonconformists are 
sometimes taunted with having done less for education than 
Churchmen. To this they have a choice of satisfactory replies ; 
and they can, moreover, with a good conscience affirm that what 
they have done they did purely and simply in the interests of 
education in the ordinary sense of that term, and not in the in- 
terests of any theological creed or Church organization. In 
this we venture to say that their course contrasts favourably 
with that of the educational enthusiasts of the Church of Eng- 
land. It was they, and not Nonconformists, who introduced the 
bitter element of denominational rivalry into the popular edu- 
cation of the country, and who have from the first used the 
common school as an instrument of proselytism. We are not 
aware that the impartial critics of the press who have been un- 
able to account for the secularism of the Manchester creed, ex- 
cept by jealousy of the Church of England, have ever thought 
of accounting for the educational zeal of the clergy by their 
hatred of dissent. Without committing ourselves on the point, 
we commend it to them as a fair subject for historical inquiry. 

The spirit and motive of Nonconformist educational efforts 
will not only bear comparison with those of Churchmen, 
they contrast favourably with those which are openly pleaded 
by that considerable section of the people, or perhaps rather 
of the leaders of the people, whose interest in the matter 
is merely or mainly political. The Times newspaper, in a 
cynical article lately published, repudiates all other motives 
for an educational system except that of political expediency. 
It quoted with approbation the saying attributed to the Chan- 
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} cellor of the Exchequer, when he was foiled in his attempts to 
prevent the extension of the elective franchise to the lower 
section of the working-class—‘ now we must set about 
educating our masters ;’ and treats this as the philosophy in a 
nut-shell of the question of National Education. It would 
follow that if the working-class had not been enfranchised, it 
was not necessary or desirable to educate them; as indeed it 
would follow, from the position taken up by many Churchmen, 
that education might be left to care for itself if only Dissenters 
would let it alone. In their educational efforts, Noncon- 
formists have simply sought to help the poor to live a life of 
intelligence and virtue, to take a better position in society, and 
do their full part as men in the business of life. They have no 
reason to be ashamed of the spirit of their conduct; and if from 
the first they declined to import into elementary and popular 
teaching any sectarian bias, or to vitiate their influence as 
educators of the people by subordinating that education either 
to political or ecclesiastical ends, they have a right to ask that 
when they now seek to purge it from foreign elements which 
others have introduced, their motives shall be interpreted by 
their own history, and not by that of their adversaries. 

But all questions of motive apart, is the extreme position 
assumed by the Conference defensible on the grounds of 
political philosophy? Would no interest of the people be 
injured, no element of a sound education be overlooked, if it 
became the actual policy of the nation? It can hardly be 
necessary to assure our readers that no class of Englishmen 
more firmly than Noncomformists hold the doctrine that that 
is no complete education from which the knowledge of 
religious truth and the training of the religious affections is 
excluded. They have no reason for their existence as Non- 
conformists which is not rooted in religious conviction. They 
have allowed themselves through many generations to be ex- 
cluded from the full privileges of English citizenship, and thrust 
into the position of pariahs, simply because they placed the 
sacred things which belong to the soul’s relations to God, as 
these were accepted by their consciences, above all other things. 
Their chief concern with regard to themselves now is that 
they may be found accepted of their Great Lawgiver and 
Saviour; and with regard to their neighbours, they have no 
desire so intense as that they may be brought to live a life 
of faith in the Son of God. The so-called Nonconformist 
who should regard an education as complete, of which religious 
thought and feeling is not the informing soul, would himself 
be a dissenter from Nonconformity, whether of the past or 
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present. This is so notorious that we think we have reason 
to complain when a noble earl, who has much distinguished 
himself in the walks of philanthrophy and evangelical polemic, 
allows himself to speak of the effort of Nonconformists to 
confine the educational action of the State to secular teaching 
in terms which could have been appropriate only if they had 
been actuated in their effort by hostility to religion. 

The truth is, that the Nonconformists who affirm the 
doctrine that the teaching in public schools should be rigidly 
secular, differ from those who would introduce religious 
teaching in the way of setting more rather than in the way of 
setting less store by the informing of the mind with religious 
truths, and the training of the will to religious submission. 
One of the main points of their contention is that religion 
cannot be efficiently taught under a public school system. 
No man is competent to teach religious truth who is not him- 
self a religious man. We cannot imagine a greater injury to 
the spiritual interests of a school than that religious teaching 
should be part of its ordinary work, while the teacher is an 
unbeliever in revelation, or aman who is not himself spiritually 
enlightened. Religion cannot be taught like algebra, or the 
rudiments of a language. ‘here is the highest authority for 
saying that ‘the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
‘ Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
* he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.’ How 
shall a man be an efficient teacher of that which his whole 
habit of life tends to disable him from knowing? No doubt, 
many of the teachers under any system of national education 
would be religious men; but under no system can guarantees 
be given, however loose and general, that the teachers shall be 
religious men. The Elementary Education Act expressly pro- 
vides against Government inspection in regard to religious 
subjects; it does not require, as it was impossible it should 
require, that candidates for the office of schoolmaster shall 
submit to an examination in religion, or take a religious 
test ; so that the proposal is really to hand over the religious 
teaching of the children of the poor to men whose qualifications 
for the work we have no means of ascertaining, and who are to 
carry on that work in the dark. To this the Nonconformists 
of England cannot be parties consistently either with their own 
faith or with that of their fathers. If religion could be taught by 
the teacher uttering certain words, and the children committing 
them to memory, it might be left to a haphazard arrangement 
of this kind; though precautions are taken in our educational 
legislation that the teacher shall be thoroughly versed in all 
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other subjects which can be taught by rote. But as religious 
teaching must be inefficient when conducted by a man who 
has not felt the power of religion in his own heart, and may 
be directed against religious truth, and used for the crushing 
of nascent religious feeling, by a teacher who has an irreligious 
animus, there is sound common sense, to say nothing more, 
in the plea that it be excluded from the work of the common 
school, and be left to the voluntary agency of religious men. 
This agency, we firmly believe, would be abundantly supplied. 

This will be regarded as the language of fanaticism by many 
who have taken an active part in the discussion of the 
question; but it should be understood by those clergymen and 
adherents of the English Church who still hold the masculine 
Evangelical faith of the Reformers. The noble earl whom 
_we have already quoted did his best, it is true, at a late 
meeting in St. James’s Hall, to destroy any hope we may have 
had that we should here find common ground with Evangelical 
Churchmen. He would rather send children to a Roman 
Catholic than to a secular school. Has the noble earl, 
then, lost all faith in the voluntary agency of his own 
Church, and of the free Protestant Churches of England ? 
Or, is his idea of religious teaching met in any degree by the 
miserable travesty of divine truth which is dealt out in Roman 
Catholic schools? We must regard this zealous Protestant 
nobleman as having spoken, as his manner of late has too 
often been, without duly considering the meaning of his words; 
and still hope that he and his party in the Church will refuse 
to sanction the illusion that efficient religious teaching can be 
provided for at the hands of the schoolmaster in the public 
school. 

If the ground taken by Nonconformists at Manchester in 
regard to State-aided schools be not sound, and in the spirit 
of a true political philosophy, then the whole basis of Non- 
conformity is unsound. For the resolutions of the Conference 
in favour of a strictly secular system were but an application 
to schools of the principles which Nonconformists seek to 
apply to Churches. There are individual Nonconformists, it 
is true, who dissent from the Church of England mainly, if 
not exclusively, on doctrinal grounds. They would explain 
their position by the phrase ‘ Evangelical Nonconformity.’ But 
outside the pale of Conference Wesleyanism, they form no 
considerable party among Dissenters. Modern English 
Nonconformity not merely dissents from the English Church, 
but repudiates the State-Church principle. This is not the 
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the Church. It must be sufficient to say that it grows out of 
their theory of the religious life. According to their theory, 
that life is the soul’s sympathetic apprehension of God as He 
is revealed by Christ Jesus in His Sovereign authority and 
Fatherly grace,—the soul’s truthful, loyal, filial submission to 
God. Here the hard and imperious methods of human law 
have no place. The religious life must originate in, and be 
nourished and propagaged by, spiritual forces. ‘The Spirit 
of God may create a’man anew; religious men may breathe 
the spirit of their own life into others; gracious touches of 
divine power may further unfold the energies of that life 
when once it has been received; but no real service can be 
rendered to it by the sanctions or guidance of public law. 
What is true of the religious life, Nonconformists, as a rule, 
hold to be true of the Churches which are associations organized 
to foster and extend it. From the religious life which they 
embody, the Churches take a character of spirituality which 
lifts them out of the sphere in which the voice of human 
authority is effective. The contention of modern Noncon- 
formity, therefore, is that public law should not enter the 
sphere of the Churches, whether to determine their creed, 
prescribe their ritual, appoint their officers, fill their exchequer, 
or otherwise meddle with their affairs, exeept in so far as the 
civil interests of any subject of the realm may be affected by 
their action. It is not that Nonconformists would sever the 
spiritual from common life. None contend more earnestly 
than they that the energies of the spiritual life are to make 
their power felt in the working-day labour of Christian 
men, that the divine leaven by which they have been infected 
should impart its character to all their works and all their 
influence ; but this they hold to be impossible in the highest 
form, if that life is not left free to unfold itself according to 
its own laws. It is not that they hold the Church to be 
clean and the State unclean, the Church holy and the State 
unholy. They regard a well-ordered and righteous civil govern- 
ment as not less a divine institution than the Church. But 
the civil government they hold to be charged with the care of 
men’s temporal interests, and to have no kind of equipment for 
other service; while the Church is endued with spiritual 
energy, and inhabited by the Divine Regenerator, that it may 
help men in all that concerns the conquest of sin. 
Throughout the education controversy, Nonconformists, 
looking to their distinctive principles, have had a choice of 
consistent positions. It was open to them to demand that the 
State should leave the education of the people to voluntary 
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agency; and this they were bound to do if they included 
religious teaching in their idea of education. Or it was open 
to them to invite the State to take part in the education of 
the people; but in that event they were bound by their dis- 
tinctive principles to require that in doing so it should limit 
itself to secular teaching. And to this alternative their choice 
was limited. It has taken some time to make the ground 
clear, but the Manchester Conference shgwed that it is made 
clear at last. And now it can hardly b& said that there is a 
choice. The nation has irrevocably determined that it will 
hold the Government bound to see to it, that every English 
child receives the elements of a sound education. If the whole 
body of Nonconformists were to take the ground which the 
majority are supposed to have taken twenty-five years ago, 
it would not avail. The die is cast in favour of a State-aided 
system of public schools. A few may sullenly maintain the 
old ground of Voluntaryism, but they will exercise no influence 
on the course of events. The only course left open for Non- 
conformists, therefore, is to demand, and reiterate their 
demand, and not to rest satisfied until they prevail, that the 
State confine its educational action to the teaching of secular 
subjects. ‘To them the school must be as the church when the 
teaching of religion is in question. Religion is one thing for 
the youthful and for the adult mind; and while it is natural 
for the advocates of a State Church to insist on the com- 
petence of the State to teach religion in the public school, 
Nonconformists cannot give their consent without disloyalty 
to Nonconformist principles. 

The argument for a rigidly secular system drawn from the 
unfitness of the methods of public law to further the ends of 
religion, will be conclusive to the great majority of Noncon- 
formists. But there are considerations springing out of the 
conditions of the question which greatly strengthen the argu- 
ment. The Legislature cannot, in the present state of English 
religious life, build up a new religious establishment in the 
common schools of the country without rudely trampling on 
the rights of conscience, and setting the principle of religious 
equality at defiance. They must proceed on the principle of 
concurrent endowment. They cannot pretend categorically to 
answer Pilate’s question, and to set forth the truth in dogmatic 
schedules for the use of all public schools. They must shut 
their ears to all pleas in favour of any particular type of 
doctrine, and deal out their impartial patronage to all the 
confessions; and to this beneficent neutrality the present 
Government is evidently well disposed; to this, indeed, they 
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are committed. This is a serious view of the matter. There 
can be few Nonconformists who do not believe that healthy 
religious teaching can be carried on only by means of religious 
truth. But the doctrines set forth under the name of religious 
teaching, e.g., in Roman Catholic schools, and in some schools 
which display the flag of the Church of England, are a blas- 
phemous caricature of the Christian system. We cannot 
regard as religious teaching the impartation of such doctrines 
to the minds of the young. The whole tendency is to produce 
mindless bigots, not intelligent and devout men. It is a grave 
offence, we believe, against the Kingdom of the Truth to bring 
to it the impertinent patronage and inapt control of public law; 
but when that patronage and control are extended to errors 
which are neither wholesome for the individual soul, nor safe 
for the State, extended indeed indiscriminately to the most 
contradictory creeds, the offence is immensely aggravated. 

We are told, it is true, that the offence of conscience is pre- 
vented by the conscience-clause, which provides that no child 
shall be plied with religious teaching to which its parents 
object. The conscience clause! It is one of the clumsiest and 
least satisfactory expedients of modern legislation. It will tend 
to embitter sectarian strife, where it is operative, and it will 
be inoperative where it is most needed. But it is not at this 
point that the scheme of concurrent endowment applied to 
public schools most rudely tramples upon the rights of con- 
science. It taxes the whole people, to pay for the teaching of 
one another’s creeds. The Catholic must pay for the teaching 
of the cardinal heresies of Protestantism. ‘Lhe Protestant must 
pay for the teaching of the damnable errors of Rome. This is 
a rude and monstrous scheme, and we can hardly imagine the 
national advantage which would justify its adoption. But it is 
not merely rude and monstrous, it comes with a burning and 
intolerable pressure on men who make a strict matter of con- 
science of what they believe, and who live to uphold truth 
against error. The Legislature, which is supposed to express 
the conviction of the people, assumes an attitude of cynical scep- 
ticism, which seems to say that questions of truth and error in 
religion are nought; and at the same time it demands that the 
people as a whole shall submit to be taxed for the teaching 
of all doctrines which any considerable part of their number 
regard as true. It cannot be matter of surprise that many men 
should feel that this presses painfully upon their consciences, 
and that some of them should say that they are prepared to 
brave all consequences rather than be consenting parties to it. 

Nor should the connection between the school and the 
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Church, in regard to this matter, be overlooked. There is a 
very general impression that the days of the English Church 
Establishment are numbered. It has few out-and-out defenders, 
even within its own pale. Covenants between its different 
parties are, it is true, being entered into with the view of 
saving it; but these include modifications and reforms which 
would have made the typical Churchman of the last generation 
shudder. The most plausible scheme is that to which Dean 
Stanley lends his advocacy. It is in principle the very scheme 
applied to the Church which, under the Elementary Education 
Act, and the Minutes of Council, is now in operation in regard 
to public schools. 

The plausible feature of the scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment, as applied to schools, is that it seems to deal equitably 
by all religious sects, and thus to pay deference to the principle 
of religious equality, but practically itis neither more nor less 
than a liberal endowment of English and Roman Catholic 
schools. The equity is only apparent, though it may have 
been real in the feeling of the statesmen who planned our 
education measures. It could only be real in practice if all 
sects were in an equally favourable position (as determined 
by their previous relation to the State and otherwise) for 
availing themselves of the State’s bounty, or were equally 
well disposed to become State-pensioners. But Noncon- 
formist Churches are, as a rule, alike unable and unwilling to 
enter into competition with other Churches for the control of the 
primary education of the country. They wish our educational 
system, in all its parts, to be built on a solid national basis, and 
not on the unequal and fissured foundation of religious denomi- 
nationalism. Many of them, who were in a position to erect 
denominational schools, deliberately and on principle declined 
to avail themselves of Mr. Forster’s six months of grace of 
which Churchmen made so much use. Believing that the 
State, and not the Churches, should have the control of the 
common schools, they refused to stultify themselves by any 
attempt to erect denominational schools, even when the zeal of 
their ecclesiastical adversaries challenged them to the com- 
petition. 

The popular proposition in regard to the Church is, instead 
of disestablishing it, to enlarge its pale to the inclusion of 
all sects, and thus consolidate and strengthen it. For a time 
this comprehension theory was pooh-poohed as the dream of 
a catholic but unpractical mind, a mind withal very little 
influenced by doctrinal convictions. Churchmen and volun- 
taries were alike in the habit of making pleasant allusions 
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to it, which showed that they did not regard it as at all likely 
to take its place among practical questions. But have we not, in 
Mr. Forster’s fine expedient for mastering the religious 
difficulty, the proverbial thin end of the wedge? If we can 
sanction, patronize, endow all forms of religious faith in the 
common school, why may we not include all in the National 
Church? We have no wish to charge those who have had the 
management of the education measures of the Government with 
a hidden intention to lead up to a settlement of the great 
ecclesiastical question of the day on a Broad Church basis ; but 
supposing them to have had this intention, they could not well 
have contrived a policy more admirably fitted to secure its fulfil- 
ment. We are, indeed, persuaded that concurrent endowment, 
or comprehension, will be the ground ultimately chosen by the 
great majority of the defenders of the Established Church. The 
Church party at present committed to this policy may not be 
very numerous, but it has more literary ability than any other 
party, and probably greater social and Parliamentary influence. 
Its latitudinarianism may shock some of the leading spirits of 
the other parties ; but when the stress of the conflict comes, 
they are not likely,if we may judge from the readiness with which 
they have accommodated themselves to circumstances in the 
past, to shrink from adopting Broad Church tactics, if they find 
that they cannot otherwise save the Established Church. Nor 
do we see how we can meet their tactics, or retain strength 
even (except on the old ‘No Popery’ ground) to resist a 
proposal which might quite consistently be made to endow 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, if we do not remodel 
our policy in regard to State-aided schools in a sense 
consistent with the Manchester resolutions. 

We know that it is said to be contrary to all political 
philosophy to break away from our traditions in the matter of 
education, and to revolutionize instead of modifying our policy. 
And much is made of the injustice which would be done to 
those who, on the faith of a compact with the Legislature, have 
expended large sums of money on the present system, if 
a rigidly secular system were universally established. The 
question of injustice may be put aside. No injustice will be 
done. The English Legislature is morbidly alive to the claims 
of vested and prescriptive right; and all rights of this kind 
which could be proved on the part of the trustees of denomi- 
national schools would be respected. Practically, we think, 
they are respected in the scheme contained in the resolutions 
lately adopted by the Education League ; but if the State were 
to buy every denominational school in the country at a fair 
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price, it would, in our judgment, be a cheap way of healing a 
festering sore in the body politic, and would be a much wiser 
expenditure of money than.that to which (while we write) our 
War Minister is inviting us. 

There seems, however, to be a hazy notion afloat that the 
denominational educationists have not only a property in the 
school buildings, but a certain property in the idea of State- 
aided denominational education; so that wrong would be 
done to them on this ground if the Legislature were to deter- 
mine that there shall be no religious teaching in schools aided 
from the rates or from general taxation. But the notion is 
preposterous, and self-refuting. We admit the obligation of 
the Legislature to provide that interests which it has itself 
created shall not suffer pecuniary wrong from any change in 
its policy with regard to them. But there its obligation ends. 
And we maintain that the sheer abandonment of a policy which 
is found to work detrimentally on the life of the nation is 
much sounder political philosophy than the patching of it 
from time to time. There is an angry controversy every time 
a new patch needs to be applied, and the garment is ungainly 
and unfit to wear when all is done. It is said that ours is a 
revolutionary policy. We are no advocates of revolution, but 
we are not afraid of the word; and if a revolution in our mode 
of conducting the State-aided education of the country would 
bring us peace and tend to make us one people, or would it only 
relegate our religious differences to the sphere of Free Church 
life, we say the sooner we have such a revolution the better. 

An attempt has been made by the champions of denomi- 
national education to make out a case of conscience against 
the secular system, when that system is worked with the 
adjunct of compulsion. It is admitted that there is an appre- 
ciable case of conscience on the side of those who object on 
conscientious grounds to be taxed for the teaching of all kinds 
of theological truth and error, as well as a social grievance on 
the part of the parent who cannot secure the elements of 
education for his child without invoking for him the odious 
protection of the conscience clause. But it is said there is 
also a case of conscience on the part of the parent who wishes 
his child to receive instruction in certain theological dogmas 
along with the elements of secular learning, if you compel him 
to send the child to a school where there is nothing but secular 
teaching. If this were so, it would only prove that no system 
of national education can be established in England. But 
the plea is utterly hollow. When the Times and other organs 
of denominationalism plead, ‘here is a case of conflicting 
conscience, somebody must give way,’ they flippantly con- 
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found opinion with conviction. In matters of conscience the 
Legislature has no right to ask anyone to give way, but we cannot 
require it to accept as a case of conscience everything which 
assumes to itself that name. We confess ourselves obtuse 
enough to be quite unable to see that when the Legislature 
compels a parent who is not providing any education for his 
child, to send him to a school where he will be instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, it inflicts an injury upon his 
conscience if it declines to provide further for the child’s being 
taught in religion. It cannot, surely, be asked to do every- 
thing for the man’s child, because it has undertaken to instruct 
him in the rudiments of common knowledge. So long as he 
is free to give or procure for his child the religious education 
which he prefers, it is an abuse of language to say that his 
conscience is injured when he is compelled to send him to a 
public school to be taught his letters. 

There is indeed little room left for argument in the case. 
Were there no such objection to the State’s meddling with 
religious teaching in the public schools as that which is taken 
by Nonconformists—that the civil magistrate is God’s servant 
for a different end, and cannot without disaster meddle with 
this,—there would remain the objection that in the present state 
of religious parties in England, and specially with the existence 
of an Established Church, there is no way of giving effect to 
the principle of religious equality but by leaving religious 
teaching to voluntary agency. We can see no ultimate settle- 
ment, of the matter except on the basis of the Manchester 
resolutions. These resolutions, rightly understood, are a true 
message of peace, and we trust the time is not distant when 
they will be accepted in this sense. 

We regret that the space at our disposal will not permit of 
more than a cursory reference to the important resolution 
passed on the last day of the Conference, by which the dele- 
gates bound themselves not to accept as a satisfactory repre- 
sentative any candidate for a seat in the House of Commons 
who will not pledge himself to the amendment of the Education 
Act in the sense and to the extent of the propositions adopted 
by the Conference, and except under the pressure of great 
national exigencies, not to support such a candidate. 

Grave objections to the course thus marked out for the 
friends of religious equality will at once occur to every 
practical politician ; and it may at once be admitted that it can 
only be justified by extraordinary circumstances. The Liberal 
party is composed of several sections; and it would soon 
cease to be a power in the State if these sections were not 
prepared to concede something to one another, or if one section 
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insisted on pledging every candidate not only to the general 
Liberal creed, but also to its peculiar and distinctive views, or 
to minor measures which for the time had an adventitious 
importance in its eyes. There has been too much of this lately. 

But the Nonconformist delegates who solemnly put on 
record their purpose to give effect to the views expressed in 
their resolutions at the hustings and the polling-booths, have 
an ample justification. The recent educational policy of the 
Government has been untrue to the principles of the Liberal 
party. That party is not pledged to the abstract doctrine of 
Voluntaryism; it has given no promise to disestablish the 
English Church; but it is generally pledged to the principle 
of religious equality, and to progressive legislation towards 
the full embodiment of that principle. The Elementary 
Education Act was not a Liberal measure. It was a retro- 
gressive step, which the Government could not have taken 
but for the support which they courted and won from the 
Tories. It involved a substantial addition to the endowments 
of the Church of England; it was a bribe given to the 
Roman Catholics, and a heavy blow and sore discouragement 
to those who, rising above denominational considerations, were 
striving to make the education of the people truly national. 

It is due to the Liberal party itself that its leaders should 
be made to understand that there is a very large section of 
that party which must definitively break with it if this policy is 
to be maintained. We are not unaffected by the argument 
that if Nonconformists abstain from voting for candidates who 
will support Mr. Gladstone’s Government, the Tories must be 
called to power. But we cannot be blamed for this should it 
happen; least of all by the thick-and-thin supporters of a 
Government which has disorganized the Liberal party by 
calling the Tories to its aid in passing an illiberal measure. 

We trust that the delegates who met at Manchester will be 
as good as their word, and that their example will be followed 
by Nonconformists in all parts of the country. They have 
long been patient preachers of the doctrine of religious 
equality, and the time has come when they have a right to 
demand a practical and consistent recognition of it from 
Liberal statesmen. The fear of breaking up the Liberal party 
must not deter them. We do not wish to see that party broken 
up; but it would be better broken up than permanently 
demoralized. It can hardly be doubted that if it is broken up 
now it will never be organized again, except under some 
chief who will lead it to do the same service for the Church 
of England as that which under Mr. Gladstone’s guidance it 
did for the Church of Ireland. 
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The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its causes and 
its results, By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 
Vol. iv. The Reign of Wiiliam the Conqueror. Clarendon 
Press. 


We are not sure whether, critically speaking, the distinctive power of 
a genuine historian is not seen more in the presentation of complex and 
common-place incidents, than in that of great heroic scenes. The com- 
mon levels of life are as essential to an epical whole as its great epochs ; 
and if there be few whose artistic genius is equal to the description of 
great events, such as culminated in the battle of Hastings,—or as, on the 
authority of Oderic, Mr. Freeman has more accurately baptized it, the 
battle of Senlac, from the name of the hill upon which it was fought,— 
and the death of Harold, there are perhaps fewer still capable of giving 
coherence and vividness to such multitudinous and complex incidents as 
followed, and constituted the real conquest and settlement of England. 
A great battle is not so much the conquest of a country as the means 
of its conquest. After William had destroyed the resisting power of 
Harold’s army, he had still the country to conquer, first in its various 
oints of local, physical resistance, which was a work of years; next in 
its social discordancies and sympathies, which took one or two genera- 
tions. Mr. Freeman’s real greatness as a historian is seen in the patience 
with which he collects from all sources the slightest hints of the process ; 
in the artistic skill with which he weaves them into a connected and 
intelligible narrative ; and in the realistic power with which he fires the 
whole with human and historic interest. e has indeed in these details, 
which make up the bulk of this volume, achieved a feat of historical 
genius analogous to that of Homer’s poetic genius, in his catalogue of 
the ships. There may, however, be room for question whether Mr. 
Freeman has not sometimes forgotten the restraint of the historian in 
the details of the chronicler, and whether historical proportions and per- 
spective would not have been preserved better by a selection of the 
details with which his volume is filled. The amount of research which 
they have necessitated is enormous. Mr. Freeman’s scholarship is in 
every sense most profound, and his historical conscience has a perfect 
passion for truth, and therefore for thoroughness and accuracy. He is 
never tempted by either rhetorical or artistic effect to depart from exact 
statement and limitation. If he does not know, he tells us he does not 
know; if he knows ag Ao part, he never permits imagination to supple- 
ment ascertained fact. His history reads like a romance, and the secret of 
his spell is that he never strives after effect as Macaulay and Froude have 
done. Everything is simple, spontaneous, and multiform ; the narrative is 
me cigs fashioned by its facts, and the fresh inspiring breath of pal- 
pable truthfulness fills it. In reading the present yolume, we have often 
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thought of the worker in mosaics, as the nearest analogy to the infinite 
number of details and allusions which Mr. Freeman has wrought into his 
narrative; but we have as frequently rejected the analogy as implying 
too much of predetermined pattern. Mr. Freeman is both as industrious 
and as artistic as the mosaic-worker, but he works according to no 
pattern ; he puts his collected materials together, with artistic instinct,it 
is true, but with a conscientious regard to truth, and the portrait, the 
scene, the story comes out as it may. Upon one thing only Mr. Freeman 
seems intent, and of that we are certain, that it will be a truthful pre- 
sentation, so far as existing materials permit it. Mr. Freeman’s historical 
art is, first in the general arrangements of his narrative, and next in the 
intuitive perception with which the place and significance of each minute 
detail is chosen and indicated. That Mr. Freeman is characteristically 
and avowedly objective as a historian—a narrator rather than a philoso- 
hizer,—is true; but his narration fulfils all the purposes of philosophy. 
e narrates the events with so sure a perception of their place and 
meaning, and so true and noble a conscience, that they are their own 
moral and lesson, and rarely fail to suggest both their causes and their 
consequences. In a detailed criticism of the results that he reaches, we 
should feel dispose to modify, although but slightly, some of his judg- 
-ments. In this volume, for instance, we think that he has exaggerated 
the emphasis which he puts upon the fact that William claimed the king- 
dom by legal right, and represented Harold as a perjured usurper. This, 
he thinks, did very much to assist his subjugation of the country, and to 
induce acquiescence in his rule. We venture to think that the practical 
influence of such a sentiment was very small indeed; William’s claim 
was too transparently an iniquitous one; and had it been far less so, it 
would have had very little influence with the English, with Harold on 
the throne: such doctrines are excuses for diplomatists and plotters, 
they are not practical forees among a people. As an excuse for his 
invasion, William naturally enough employed it; its hollowness he con- 
fessed upon his deathbed. As a moral reason for submission, we doubt 
if it even touched a conscience in the kingdom. The causes of the 
wonderful subjugation of the whole realm, including even the king- 
doms and earldoms that were not ruled over by Harold—Cornwall and 
the western counties, including Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, in 
the spring of 1068; the whole of the northern counties from Warwick- 
shire to the northern border of Yorkshire, in the summer of the same 
year; the north-western counties from Herefordshire to Cheshire, as 
also Northumberland, in 1069-70; Cumberland and the Lothians, in 
1072; and the entire of Wales in 1081—are to be sought in the great 
qualities of the conqueror, and not in the sentiments of the conquered. 
For the firs’: time England under the strong hand of William became 
one kingdom, and his wise lenity and great political sagacity carried along 
way the process which fused the people into one nation, which from that 
time to this they have remained. Mr. Freeman errs, too, we think, in 
crediting William and his age with too much of our own modern political 
conscience. It was a rude, rough age, and right was far more on the side 
of strong battalions than it isnow. The moral conscience that denounced 
the Franco-Prussian War was but little developed then; the entire spirit 
of the age condoned wars and conquests that would be execrated now. 
William is to be neither justified nor condemned by the moral maxims 
of the nineteenth century. The only influence that controlled the law 
of the strong arm was that of religion. In spite of the warlike ten- 
dencies of some of them, men like Lanfrane and Anselm, Hildebrand and 
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Beckett, were controlled by the mighty spirit of Christianity, and they 
controlled by it the passions and purposes of rulers. No doubt the bene- 
ficial rule of William soon came to be recognized, and the power of his 
mighty and omnipresent personality felt; and induced acquiescence in a 
subjection, which at first was the mere submission of the powerless to 
the powerful. The sporadic outbreaks of the English people, culminating 
and closing in the Camp of Refuge, and the achievements of Hereward, 
were evidently much more than the efforts of deposed earls to recover 
their power. They were the resentment by the people of the foreign 
yoke impused upon them. A ruler less sagacious, less powerful, less 
humane than William, would not have possessed the country as he 
possessed it. Unlike former conquerors, his was the rare genius, that 
assimilated conquerors and conquered, and that made it the interest of 
the people in every way to accept the new dynasty. No greater blessing 
could have befallen the nation than its —— by the Norman William. 
Its greater importance made England rather than Normandy his home 
and kingdom, and he moulded it into a nation. Mr. Freeman tries to 
mediate between the two extreme theories, that William was ‘a mere 
‘successful adventurer, and a mere chief of a hostile army ercamped in 
‘a conquered country,’ and that the conquest was ‘a mere change of 
‘dynasty ;’ but we think the truth is nearer to the former than to the 
latter, and that his ‘show of legal right’ did not do so much to change 
the character of his military conquest as Mr. Freeman represents. We 
think, also, that his admiration for his hero leads him to extenuate his 
cruel harryings and his grinding requisitions. It is impossible in a short 
notice of a book so full of minute details, and presenting so few salient 

oints as the present volume does, to follow with any criticism Mr. 
aerator track; we can only indicate it. ‘The details of William’s 
first days in England, his grants and re-grants of lands, his character- 
istic building of castles all over the country, and his cautious settlement 
of foreigners ; his first visit to Normandy for nine months in 1067 ; the 
conquest of western and northern England during the three following 
years ; with the failure of various outbreaks, and of the Danish invasion ; 
especially the siege of Exeter, and the submission of York; with the 
revolt of the north, the siege and destruction of William’s castle at 
York, and the practical completion of the conquest at Chester, are all 
minutely given, the details being gathered with infinite pains and inge- 
nuity from various sources. The uses which Mr. Freeman has made of 
Domesday Book are marvellous. Next, the Ecclesiastical settlement of 
England is narrated ; the gradual supersession of English churchmen by 
Normans and other foreigners; the transposition of bishoprics and their 
capitals; the erection of cathedrals, and especially the primacy of 
Lanfrane, whose great character is carefully presented. Mr. Freeman 
classifies and describes the revolts against William, especially that 
of the Fen Country. Here the chief figure, almost the only heroic 
figure of the volume, is Hereward. Mr. Freeman tries to eliminate all 
the legendary matter that has gathered round the greatest of England's 
captains after the death of Harold, and the residuum is very meagre and 
uncertain. Hereward is a mere shadow, but a shadow that unmistake- 
ably proclaims a great substance. The history of the Fen Country revolt, 
thus reduced to ascertained facts, reads very tame!ly ; but we are thankful 
to the patient investigations of Mr. Freeman, which inform us how 
much we may really believe. 

The only man whom William sent to the scaffold for a political charge 
was Waltheof, the son of Siward, Earl of Huntingdon, made by William, 
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Earl of Northumberland. Waltheof took part with the Danes in their 
invasion of the North, but in this was not worse than many who 
were pardoned, as indeed he was; the charge against him was a subse- 
quent conspiracy in which Waltheof joined for a moment, but then went 
to Normandy and acknowledged his weakness to the king, and was 
received to favour. Ata subsequent moment of danger Waltheof was 
arrested, but his enemy was his wife Judith, William’s niece, who for 
some reason sought his destruction, and aceused him to William as a 
favourer of the late rebellion. In sentencing him to death, William was 
as guilty of a judicial murder as James I., when he beheaded Raleigh. 
Waltheof is almost a hero, but not quite; perhaps we should be more in 
sympathy with the contemporary estimate of him if we knew more. 
The construction of New Forest for the King’s hunting was an oppressive 
and cruel piece of tyranny. William ground down his people by taxes, 
and becamevery avaricious in his latterdays. The one bit of romanccin the 
volume is in the death of William, and the strange portents of his burial ; 
both might point morals. The portrait of William, although partial, is 
carefully and grandly done; that he was one of the few really great 
tulers of the earth, no one can doubt, after reading Mr. Freeman’s 
description of him; there were in him many huge contradictions, bus 
all the elements of his character were great, strong passions, grand and 
relentless purposes, magnanimous forbearance, and consummate states- 
manship. No more conclusive proof of his greatness can be given than the 
way in which he dominated and used the greatest men of his time, and 
inspired their respect. Mr. Freeman purposes in another volume, which is 
to set forth the results of the conquest, to complete a history in which 
vast and varied learning is combined with indomitable patience, scru- 
pulous accuracy, great literary skill, a fine historical style, and a fire 
of eloquent enthusiasm; which abundantly justify our estimate of the 
first volume, that it is by far the greatest history of our day. 


The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Swift, Flood, Grattan, 
and O'Connell, By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Lecky tells us only that these sketches were published ‘ anony- 
mously many years ago;’ but they are careful and large-minded studies 
of representative men, through whom Mr. Lecky presents tous the 
characteristic aspects of Irish social and political life. It has too often 
been the case in Ireland that its chronic disorders have been gathered 
a3 it were intoand ruled by the career of individual men. It is the ten- 
dency, almost the necessity of a morbid state of feeling to imagine a 
Messiah in every gifted man who evinces sympathy, whether he be 
patriot, statesman, or charlatan. It is not easy to say, in respect of Mr. 
Lecky’s heroes, how much was patriot, how much demagogue. His 
general estimate of the two whose patriotism is the most questionable 
Swift and O'Connell, is more favourable than the common one; but Mr. 
Lecky’s book is a polemic; and although he writes with great ability, 
and witha desire to be fair, the partisan advocacy which characterises all 
his books, is specially to be recognised in a political work like this. Mr. 
Lecky has a strong teeling about the turpitude through which the Union 
between England and Ireland was effected; and he justifies the 
endeavours, both of Grattan to prevent it, and of O’Connell to repeal it. 
No more disgraceful passage of English policy is to be found than the 
history of the corruption waereby Pitt secured the accomplishment of 
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the Union ; and his shameless violation of the express conditions of it in 
respect of Catholic emancipation, which Mr. Lecky depicts in his sketch 
of Grattan. 

Mr. Lecky is a philosopher of Mr. Buckle’s school, and bis philosophy 
as well as his Irish blood influences his judgments of what has been good 
or evil for Ireland. Most religious men and most thoughtful students 
of political history would think that French elements of thought 
and feeling, so disastrous to France itself, would not conduce to either 
the religious or political welfare of Ireland. Mr. Lecky’s philosophy and 
his Celtic sympathies lead him to judge otherwise. In a carefully written 
introduction, Mr. Lecky indicates his view of the strength and weakness 
of Ireland. He is severe on the defects of his countrymen; contrasts 
the healthy Parliamentary influence upon public thought and feeling of 
England with the morbid feeling of Ireland; deplores the decadence 
in Ireland of political talent, and the growth of sectarianism; showing 
that an amount of energy and enthusiasm, which, if, rigatly directed, would 
suffice for the political regeneration of Ireland, is wasted in the most 
insane projects of disloyalty. Mr. Lecky seems to forget that political 
regeneration is to be wrought mainly through social virtue and sound 
commercial prosperity. Ireland, diverting to politics the energies that 
should have been devoted to these, has suffered political degeneration. 
Social wretchedness makes political feeling morbid. Among the causes 
of political discontent which Mr. Lecky traces he does not give emphasis 
to this, which is the chief. He deprecates the separation of Ireland from 
the British Empire, hesitates about ‘Home Rule,’ and prefers the term 
‘national.’ ‘ The three great requisites of good government in Ireland 
‘are that it should be strong, that it should be just, and that it should 
‘be national.’ But his main solicitude is to ‘call into active political 
life the upper classes of Irishmen.’ Have they not as great prominence 
in political life as Scotchmen or Welshmen have? Mr. Lecky does not 
think that the disestablishing of the Irish Church will have much 
political influence in Ireland; ‘the question was always mainly an 
English one.’ ‘If indeed the Church funds had been divided between 
‘the rival sects, the conciliatory effect of the measure might have been 
‘very great. He thinks, however, that ‘it is probable that sectarian 
‘animosity will diminish in Ireland,’ which surely will be something; 
and he contends for ‘ united education, steadily maintained, and honestly 
carried out.’ He expects more from Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill, in time. 
The dissertation is an important one. Mr. Lecky’s picture of Ireland is 
a gloomy one; but he has hopes for the future; and if he would use his 
influence to induce his countrymen to cultivate the solid interests of the 
nation, and to dismiss imaginary grievances, they would very soon 
practically remedy all grievances that are real. 


The Switsers. By Herwortn Dixon. 
edition. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Dixon’s knack of bookmaking, and his gift of vivacious writing, 
have not failed him here. His geographical ambitions are considerable ; 
to general works on the Holy Land, on America, and on Russia, he 
aspires to add a blue book on Switzerland, than which no country in 
Europe can inspire a nobler history ; and he has compiled a book that, 
notwithstanding its glaring defects, will greatly interest general readers. 
Prosy statisticians may shake their heads atit; grave political economists 
may bestow upon it an expletive; Switzers themselves may wonder at 
the picture of themselves, as Americans and Russians have done; and 
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men of literary taste may be excruciated ; nevertheless Mr. Dixon’s book 
will be read with interest, as Mr. Wilkie Collins’ novels are read. A 
sensational preface in dialogue, beginning ‘ “In from Vevay?” hails an 
English voice at Neufchatel,’ &c., leads us to expect a book of travels; a 
dialogue in the first chapter between a Bernese engineer and a nun from 
Sion, suggests that it may turn out a novel. Itis neither, it is a compila- 
tion of facts, figures, and fiction, as nearly as Mr. Dixon can seize 
them, intended to set forth the conditions of national life in Switzerland, 
as they are determined by physical geography and climate, by blended 
nationalities, and historic incident, and drvcleusaned. by republican in- 
stitutions, and conflicting religions. Communal, cantonal, and confede- 
rate government are elaborately described,—the diversities of the former, 
and the generalized democracy of the latter. Some well-selected inci- 
dents of recent popular conflicts and victories vividly exhibit the whole- 
some ways in which in a sparse and limited population the purest exist- 
ing democracy works. The population of the entire of Snisseriand, 
according to the census of 1870, is less than that of London. It is 
2,656,493. The canton Berne is the largest; with an acreage of 2,615 
square miles, it has a population of 501,875. That of Zurich, which 
stands next, has an acreage of 659 square miles, and a population of 
284,447. Uri is the smallest of the cantons in population, having onl 

16,095, and an acreage of 418 square miles. Mr. Dixon describes with 
great minuteness the school system of Switzerland, for notwithstanding 
communal diversities the system is one. Everybody goes to school, and 
everybody practically regards the school as the most important institu- 
tion of the country, next we presume to the Church. ‘Almost every 
‘canton puts a clear announcement of this principle in front ; the business 
‘of the public teacher is to make his boys good republicans and good 
‘Christians.’ As inthe United States, the school and the Church are the 
most important buildings in every village. When a school-house is 
wanted, | ee surrenders part of its almost priceless public gardens. The 
Gallic cantons are far inferior in culture and prosperity to the Teutonic 
cantons, (Mr. Dixon’s classifications are never very precise.) Zurich, not 


_ Lausanne, is the literary capital of Switzerland. In the Teutonic cantons 


there is in the schools a freer mixture of classes, pupils of every grade 
sit side by sides. ‘We Latins are democratic in our speeches, and 
‘Geneva is to us the centre of all liberal thought; but not one member 
‘of the democratic party ini Geneva will allow his boy to mix with 
‘common lads.’ Final expulsion, which is the concurrent public act of 
master, inspector, and the Educational Department, is irreversible, and is 
simply ruin. The primary schools with their six degrees, and the 
secondary schools or colleges, to which the better class of boys pass, are 
described in much detail, and from this part of Mr. Dixon’s book man 

instructive hints may be derived by our educational reformers. e 
wish, however, he had told us a little more about particular schools, 
especially about the remarkable educational institution of Zurich. Next 
follows a description of the military system of the cantons, which is 
analogous to that of Prussia, and an improvement upon it. ‘ Drill 
begins the very first week of a scholar’s course.’ Athletic sports are 
sedulously promoted. The cost of education in nearly every cantonal 
budget is greater than that of the army: the total in 1870 was, cost of 
cantonal troops, 4,508,901 francs, or £399,811; cost of cantonal schools, 
5,157,756 franes, or £417,814. The discipline of the school is very largely 
the training of the soldier. This is the secret of Swiss public life. You 
scarcely ever see soldiers, and yet every man is a soldier, every village 
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has its drill ground. It is a part of the national education, in which 
everybody is interested. In a few days Switzerland could have in the 
field above 200,000 well-trained soldiers, andin a foreign war, the excep- 
tions on the ground of age, &c., would furnish almost as many more. 
In 1870 events showed that the Swiss were much better prepared for 
war than the French. The concluding chapters of Mr. Dixon’s book are 
devoted to a description of the military measures taken by the Swiss for 
the defence of their territory—which apparently would have made them 
formidable foes to either Prussians or Frenchmen, and of the disastrous 
surrender and disarming of Bourbaki’s army. Mr. Dixon’s book is too 
superficial to be of any permanent value. His style is too spasmodic to 
be assuring, and his facts are too loose to be reliable. He seems unable to 
resist the temptation to say astunning thing in a round, unqualified way. 
The story of William Tell and his compatriots isaccepted as gospel. We 
learn as a bit of fresh history that the German Kaisers hail from Neufeha- 
tel. Mr. Dixon has very confused views about the Swissconstitution. His 
statistical information, which as it consists of figures copied from autho- 
ritative documents we may assume to be accurate, is crude and undigested. 
His orthography is very crratic ; and his rhodomontade sometimes soars 
very high ; as, for instance, when speaking of the influence of a country 
upon its inhabitants, he characteristically winds up with the bang, ‘ Aman 
‘ who looks on water grows like water, and a man who looks on alps grows 
‘like an Alp;’ after which we can fancy Mr. Dixon waiting for the applause. 
He might and he would have written a much better book, could he have 
forgotten his self-consciousness on the one hand, and the ignorant sensa- 
tion-loving readers to whom he has chosen to pander on the other. Ina 
lively and dramatic way, however, he has brought together a large 
amount of very interesting and useful information. When will some 
competent scholar, like Mr. Freeman, give us a sterling history of 
Switzerland ? 


Voltaire. By Joun Mortey. Chapman and Hall. 


Let us first pay a just tribute to the great ability, thorough indepen- 
dence, and manly honesty of Mr. Morley’s book. is school of philoso- 
phical and theological thought is not ours; we have but little sympathy 
with much ofhis admiration for Voltaire, and admit the justice of but little 
of the eloquent panegyric which he here pronouncesuponhim. Ourestimate 
of what Voltaire was and did, and of the presence and influence in the 
world of the Christianity that he assailed, differ widely from Mr. Morley’s. 
We must still, however, testify, that from his stand-point, he has judged 
Voltaire with a frank and fearless lionesty that deserves and commands 
respect. He does not hesitate to pronounce judgments upon his moral, 
his emotional, and his philosophical defects, that might well consign to 
moral and polemicai perdition any less brilliant intellect. He aflirms 
that the Voltairean criticism of Christianity was purely destructive and 
negative. ‘The vagueness of Voltaircan deism defies any attempt at 
detailed examination; his method is ‘futile and inappropriate ;’ 
‘his strength did not lie in speculation or systematic thought.’ ‘ His 
‘attack was essentially tie attack of the Euglish Deists, pursued with 
‘ far less gravity and honest search for truth, but it is hardly necessary 
‘ to say, with far more adroitness, rapidity, and grace of manner than any 
‘of them.’ ‘ Voltaire has said no word, nor even shown an indirect 
‘ appreciation of any word said by another, which stirs or expands the 
‘emotional susceptibility, indefinite exaltation, and far-swelling inner 
‘harmony which De Maistre and others have known as the love of God, 
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‘and for which a better name, as covering most varieties of form and 
‘ manifestation, is holiness, deepest of all the words that defy definition. 
‘This sublime trait in the Bible, in both portions of it, was unhappily 
‘lost to Voltaire. He had no ear for the finer vibrations of the spiritual 
‘ voice.’ ‘ With all his enthusiasm for things noble and lofty, generous and 
‘ compassionate, he missed the peculiar emotions of holiness, the soul and 
‘ life alike of the words of Christ and St. Paul.’ As the correlative of this, 
Mr. Morley says with equal penetration and truth, ‘ He had as little of 
‘the sceptic in his constitution as Bossuet or Butler, and was much less 
‘ capable of becoming one than De Maistre or Paley.’ His attack was a 
gee J intellectual one ; no moral or spiritual elements entered into it; 
e tried Christianity by a process of severe scientific criticism; he did 
not enter with any profundity even into the metaphysical problems 
involved in it. He was, as Carlyle pronounces him, ‘ positively shallow,’ 
and given up to ‘vulgar ambition.’ Of what worth, we are compelled to 
ask, are the religious opinions or arguments of such aman? What 
worse have his fiercest opponents said of him than Mr. Morley, his 
latest eulogist, here says? Infidelity is contented with a low moral 
standard. ‘he man and his method being what they were, his success 
is all the more startling. That the attack of Voltaire has affected 
Christian faith in France infinitely more than the more honest and 
serious attack of the English Deists has affected Christian faith in 
ngland is indisputable; and this suggests a large class of important 
questions respecting the differences, national, religious, and ecclesiastical, 
between the two nations. The attack of Voltaire, Mr. Morley is careful 
to point out, although his own reasoning does not always preserve the dis- 
tinction, was not upon the ‘“ Chriatianity of the Sermonon the Mount;” and 
we suppose that Mr. Morley would not hesitate to include the other and 
more spiritual teachings of Jesus. ‘It was in the first instance prompted, 
‘and throughout its course stimulated and embittered, by antipathy to 
‘ the external organization of religion. It was not merely disbelief in a 
‘ creed, but exasperation against a church.’ It was because of his con- 
viction of ‘the egregious failure of Catholicism in his day as a social 
force.’ Mr. Morley insists upon this in justification of Voltaire. The 
fact that Catholicism had failed as a social force, and that in France, under 
Louis XIV., it had become utterly corrupt and contaminating, must be 
admitted; but that Voltaire, as Mr. Morley aflirms, should thus blindly 
have permitted his rejection of the organisation to carry his rejection of 
the faith itself; that he should never seriously have penetrated beneath 
the corrupt form, and stood face to face with the great problems of New 
Testament Christianity itself, does not exalt our estimate of him as 
either a thinker or an honest polemic. That a man so superficial should 
for a century have continued to be the apostle of unchristian and 
intellectual France, is one of the most humiliating and suggestive things 
connected with its religious and moral history and condition. We see 
to what Voltairean infidelity has brought France; and the utter cor- 
ruption of French social and public life, as illustrated last year by both 
the Empire and the Commune, makes Mr. Morley waver in his 
allegiance to his hero of an unchristian faith. He sees clearly that the 
great and permanent question is that which Voltaire raised, rather than 
the specific form in which he raised it. Is Voltairean deism, or the 
religion of Jesus Christ, the noblest philosophy, the purest and mightiest 
moral force, the truest embodiment, the grandest consummation of 
human life? Upon this great question very much of Mr. Morley’s 
criticism of Voltaire has a yery momentous bearing. Into Mr. Morieys 
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general estimates of Voltaire; his careful examination of the English 
influences that moulded him; his literary characteristics and position ; 
his relations to Fredcrick the Great ; his method of history; his life at 
Ferney, etc., we do not enter. An adequate study of Voltaire would 
demand large space. We will only say that Mr. Morley confirms and en- 
dorses the estimate of Carlyle’s brilliant Essay—that the high intellectual 
position of Voltaire is owing not so much to any one transcendent faculty, 
as to a wonderful combination of great abilities fused by an intense vitality, 
and working in the sphere of practical life. He was not so mucha 
thinker of the closet as a gladiator of the arena; and his unresting 
activity, unrivalled brilliancy, thorough sincerity, and fearless 
courage filled the world with his fame. And this, as Mr. Morley 
remarks, largely because he lived eighty-four years. * Had he lived only 
fifty, Voltairism would never have struck root.’ Mr. Morley’s estimate of 
his mission is sufficiently high. He was ‘the very eye of modern 
illumination.’ He takes rank with Luther and Calvin. If Mr. Morley 
means only that his relation to infidelity. as its apostle, is analogous to 
the relations of Luther and Calvin to the Reformation, it may be admitted: 
other comparison seems to us impossible. He had neither the practical 
philosophical breadth of Luther, nor the metaphysical depth of Calvin; 
nor had he a particle of the moral earnestness of either. He was a man 
of impure life ; he did not hesitate to lie; he was vain and ambitious; 
there was little in him to admire except his intellectual brilliancy and 
his instincts of freedom; there was nothing in him to love. That Vol- 
taire should be regarded as even the intellectual monarch of French 
literature, admitting to the full the fine a of his literary form, 


-is to us surprising and melancholy enoug 


We have only to add that Mr. Morley’s book is not a history; it is 
purely a criticism, and presupposes knowledge not only of Voltaire’s 
career and works, but also of a good deal of the philosophical specula- 
tion of the day. It is singularly able and candid. We have no 
hesitation in commending it to all thoughtful readers; for if we wished 
to be confirmed in the truth and moral value of revealed Christianity, 
we could scarcely have recourse to a more efficacious means than a study 
of Voltairism as Mr. Morley has here presented it. 


Lord Byron. A Biography, with a Critical Essay on his place 
in Literature. By Karu Exze. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction, and edited with notes. John Murray. 


Little is to be added to the criticism of Byron’s poetical genius—and 
little, we think, to the popular estimate of him as a man, Great inter- 
preters even of Shakespeare and Dante appear from time to time, whose 
genius puts for us into imperishable forms the vague conceptions we 
had entertained ; but the world’s substantial estimates of its great men 
are instinctively and early formed. They may undergo slight modifi- 
cations, they are never reversed. New light may indeed be thrown upon 
the representations of history—hardly upon the qualities of literary 

enius. Byron, as a poet, has long occupied his niche, and Karl Elze 

as no great gift of critical genius to throw even so much as new light 
upon his form. He is a painstaking, solid writer, who knows about 
Byron allthat industry can know. His critical faculty is well educated, 
but he has no penetrating insight; he gives us no suggestive glimpses of 
divine things in the genius of his hero; he is able to express his entire con- 
ceptions of him. He is intelligent, sensible, and just; but it is the just- 
ness of a measuring-rod and balances, not of the intuitive criticism that 
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commends itself by its own light. Karl Elze leaves Byron the poet, there- 
fore, where he found him. And we must be permitted to say that the 
carping of Karl Elze against the moral and religious cant which he 
supposes has stinted Byron’s meed of praise, is without foundation. We 
are bold to say that so far from moral and religious bigotry standing in 
the way of a high estimate of Byron’s literary merits, no more unstinted 
eulogy of his great poetical genius has been lavished upon him than by 
religious men. Karl Elze, and critics like him, are angry that religious men 
will not permit the admitted claim of literary genius to condone immora- 
lities, or to exempt a man from ordinary moral responsibilities. Moore’s 
canon that men of genius cannot be expected to practise the morality of 
ordinary men, destroys the fundamental pension of moral obligation, 
and contradicts every teaching of Him who ‘did no sin.’ Whatever 
allowance in forming moral judgiaents of men has to be made for pecu- 
liarities of temperament, must be made for other species of morbid 
sensitiveness, as well as for that of poctical genius. So far from relax- 
ing moral requirement in the case of men of genius, we contend that the 
possession of genius—of greater power of spiritual insight, a deeper sense 
of the harmony and beauty of things, and a larger apprehension of their 
meanings—only adds to the self-controlling forces, and therefore to the 
responsibilities of genius. It is a libel on the history of men of genius, 
as well as a contradiction of the noblest teachings of mankind, to urge 
such a plea on behalf of exceptional profligates like Byron, Goethe, and 
Voltaire. Not in any Rhadamanthine spirit of severity, but in the 
interests of morality and religion, we demand that, while making full 
allowance for the infirmities of our nature, men of genius shall be 
judged as ordinary men are judged. No admiration of the transcendent 
genius of Byron should make us falter even in our denunciations of one 
of the most profligate lives that disgrace the annals of literature. Only 
the plea of insanity, as affecting moral responsibility, can for a moment 
be permitted to reverse or soften our judgment. He who knows the 
minds and hearts that He has given will judge righteous and merciful 
judgment; but there is an end of moral distinctions, if without special 
cause we are to condone systematic and wanton lust like Byron’s simply 
because he was a great poetical genius. As religious men, we must claim 
the right to apply the tests and standards of purity and of the religion of 
the New Testament to all men. If the teaching of Christ be true at all, 
then we must judge men like Byron by it. Men of genius as transcen- 
dent as Byron, have reverently recognized this law of life. It is time 
that we had done with the cant that would have it otherwise. 

We can conceive no more terrible condemnation of a profligate man than 
the attempted vindication of a frank and honest apologist. We rememher 
to this day the utter loathing of the cold calculating profligacy of 
Goethe’s character, which our first perusal of Mr. Lewes’s biography 
produced. If one wishes to inspire moral contempt for Voltaire, nothing 
perhaps that has been written about him will be so effective in producing it 
as Mr. Morley’s recent book. Unlike Moore, whose book is an elaborate 
extenuation, and who concealed and mystified as much as possible, Karl 
Elze honestly tells us the facts, as far as he knows them—and they 
are utterly and irredeemably damning; a greater genius has never been 
enshrined ina moreimmoral man. We can well understand why Lord 
Broughton should have laboured until he obtained the destruction of 
Byron’s memoirs of himself. He declared it essential to his reputation 
that they should not be published, and agreed with Giffard that they were 
too gross for publication. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘ more of B—— —¢ any one 
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else, and much more than I should wish any one else to know.’ What- 
ever may be the value of Lord Broughton’s as yet unpublished memoirs, 
we may be sure that -they will not tell all the truth about Byron. Karl 
Elze draws Byron’s character with a pitiless hand. He narrates his 
follies and his profligacies in the plainest terms—only he sees but little 
to condemn in what the moral sense of mankind must pronounce 
atrocious. The very idea of virtue had no meaning with Byron, and 
honour meant as little ; the career most parallel to his own, was that of 
the profligate Prince Regent. A more shameless disregard of virtue and 
honour than his relations to women like the Guiccioli cannot be 
imagined: nor has any writer more wantonly sought to corrupt the 
moral feeling of his readers. Even Goethe pronounced ‘Don Juan’ 
‘the most immoral work which poetic art ever produced.’ 

Karl Elze has much to say about the charges so unwisely and un- 

justifiably brought by Mrs. Stowe a couple of years ago; but he throws 
no new light upon the questions then so fully debated in the newspapers. 
In our judgment scarcely anything could aggravate Byron’s profligate 
culpability. But we think Karl Elze is systematically disparaging and 
unjust to Lady Byron. Admitting that she was unwise, and even un- 
desirably severe, and that it would have been a glorious mission to 
redeem a soul so gifted, and so fallen, are we to blame her because slie 
did not rise to an elevation that would have been almost angelic. His 
marriage made no change in his profligate habits. Eight executions 
were in his house for debt during the first year of his marriage; ‘even 
the beds on which they slept were in the possession of bailiffs.’ Byron’s 
rofligate cruelty to his wife, and his utter destitution of all honourable 
eeling in placing her in such a position, would in an ordinary man have 
incurred an utter reprobation. Was ever woman more cruelly tried— 
even on the showing of Byron’s friends? And the uniform testimony of 
her friends, including men like Frederick Robertson, is, that so far froia 
being mad, as has been insinuated, or a narrow religious fanatic, as has 
been affirmed, she was a clever, noble-hearted woman. 
Karl Elze’s book will be more valuable to his countrymen than to 
Englishmen. It tells us nothing that we did not know. It falls into 
some inaccuracies, which, however, the translator, who has done his 
work most admirably, corrects, and its estimates are sometimes erro- 
neous; but it is, on the whole, careful and exhaustive; and will to 
German readers for the first time present as fair a picture of Byron, and 
as full a solution of the enigma of his life—for an enigma it is, and will 
probably continue to be—as the life itself admits of. 


Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminiscences 
of William Chambers. W. and R. Chambers. 


This is an addition to the memoirs of self-made men, destined, we 
think, to a prominent as well as to a permanent place in its class. 
Many elements of romance and utility are combined in it. The pathos 
of the family history—the weak, Micawber-like father, sagacious and 
faultless in theory, and yet gradually permitting his business to be 
wasted through sheer inanity, until his family was reduced to most 
painful straits; and the noble womanly spirit and ministry of the 
mother, who happily lived to reap her reward in the prosperity of her 
sons. Then the struggles of the two boys in their apprenticeship— 
equalling in pathos, and in their own manly unwhimpering endurance 
far surpassing, the story of Charles Dickens’ early struggle—living for 
five years on four shillings a week, and saving money. ‘ From necessity 
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‘ not less than from choice,’ says William Chambers, ‘I resolved at all 
‘hazards to make the weekly four shillings serve for every thing. I 
‘ cannot remember entertaining the slightest despondency on the subject. 
‘It was a keen struggle, but, like Franklin, whose autobiography I had 
‘read with avidity, I faced it with proper resolution. My contrivances 
‘to make both ends meet were not without a degree of drollery. As a 
‘final achievement in the art of cheap living, I was able to make an 
‘ outlay of a shilling and ninepence suffice for the week. Below that I 
‘could not well go. Reaching this point, I had ninepence over for 
‘ miscellaneous demands, chiefly in the department of shoes, which con- 
‘ stituted an awkwardly heavy item. On no occasion did I look to 
‘ parents for the slightest pecuniary subsidy. I just went on without 
‘ troubling myself about anybody ; trusting that things somehow would 
‘come right in the long run.’ Anything more manly, healthy, and 
noble is scarcely to be found in literature. It was impossible for such 
lads to fail. All the while they were diligently completing their 
education in science, classics, and general literature. 

Thus, William, hearing of a baker in Canal-street who was passionately 
fond of reading, but had no leisure for its gratification, agreed to go to 
him at five o’clock each morning, and read to him while he was — 
his early batch—the reward of which was a penny roll newly drawn 
from the oven. ‘ Seated on a folded-up sack in the roll of the window, 
‘with a book in one hand and a penny-candle stuck in a bottle near 
‘the other, I went to work for the amusement of the company. My 
‘services as a reader for two and a half hours every morning were 
‘unfailingly recompensed by a donation of the anticipated roll, with 
‘ which, after getting myself brushed of the flour, I went on my way to 
‘ shop-opening, lamp-cleaning, and all the rest of it, at Ualton-street. 
‘Such, with minor variations, was my mode of life for several years— 
‘an almost ceaseless drudgery.’ 

How the brothers began book-stores on Leith-walk ; how the bhook- 
stores grew; how William bought an old printing-press, and taught 
himself to compose, selecting for his first published book, thus printed 
by his own hands, the songs of Robert Burns; how they made the 
accidental circumstance which gave their real start ; how the ‘ Edinburgh 
Journal’ was conceived and published, and maintained chiefly by the 
pen of Robert—until the house grew to fame and wealth; how prudent 
and how upright in business they were; how affectionate in their 
brotherly attachment, until death, ‘taking occasion’ by ‘the Book of 
Days’ unexpectedly thrown upon Robert, ‘slew him ;’ how David almost 
literally died of sorrow; and how tenderly and delicately William tells 
this heroic and romantic story—few will fail to discover for themselves. 

We should say, however, that an antiquarian element, of great interest 
from its picturesqueness and intrinsic value, enters somewhat largely 
into the Sateany of these early struggles ; sketches of character almost 
worthy of Dickens, legends in which Scott would have delighted, and 
anecdotes which Dean Ramsay is not likely to disregard, crowd in 
on almost every page. Characteristically enough, Robert began as a 
boy to explore out-of-the-way places in Edinburgh, collecting from them all 
sorts of historic and archeological information. Edinburgh was a vast 
antiquarian preserve, and Robert was an antiquarian born. ‘ Patiently 
‘ ranging up one close and down another, ascending stairs, and poking 
‘ into obscure courts, he took note of carvings over doorways, pondered 
‘on the structure of old gables and windows, examined risps—the 
‘ antique mechanism which had answered the purpose of door-knockers— 
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‘ and extending the scope of his researches, scarcely a bit of Arthur’s 
‘ Seat or the Braid Hills were left unexplored.’ The first-fruits of this 
was the ‘Traditions of Edinburgh,’ published in parts, when Robert 
was twenty. It astonished Scott, -who wondered ‘where the boy got all 
the information,’ and led to a call from Scott, then in the height of his 
fame ; who afterwards sent him ‘ sixteen folio pages of manuscript, in his 
usual close handwriting, and containing all the reminiscences he could 
at the time summon up of old persons and things in Edinburgh.’ 
Robert Chambers produced upwards of seventy volumes, exclusive of 
innumerable detached papers. 

’ Characteristically, this charming biography is published in a popular 
form and at a low price; that the million, for whom the brothers have 
yi and laboured, may read what they have done, and how they have 

one it. 


The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written by 
Himsetr. In three volumes. Vol. III. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 


Lord Brougham felt it necessary to apologise for the feebleness, inaccu- 
racy, and other imperfections of this work on the ground of his ‘age, 
‘ enfeebled intellect, failing memory, and slight materials.’ This of course 
diminishes the value and interest of his book ; for unfortunately the apology 
is only too necessary. Of many inaccuracies here is a specimen. He re- 
lates that in 1834 Lord Lyndhurst said,‘ You remember Wetherell said, 
‘when the “ Lives of the Chancellors’? came out, Campbell has added a 
‘new sting to death. I predict that he will take his revenge on you, by 
‘ describing you with allthe gall of his nature. He will write of you, and 
‘perhaps of me too, with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
‘for such is his nature.’ No doubt Lyndhurst made this prediction, of 
which the last volume of the ‘ Lives’ is the fulfilment, but not at the 
date given, for the ‘ Lives’ did not come out until nine years later. We 
think also that Brougham errs in making Lyndhurst attribute to Wethe- 
rell the sarcasm generally attributed to himself in this form, ‘It adds 
‘another pang to the terrors of dying to think that Campbell is writing 
‘ your life.’ Campbell, in aslightly varied form, attributes it to Brougham. 
Kither Brougham or Lyndhurst, as an ex-chancellor, could appro- 
priately say this, but Wetherell never was chancellor. 

One point of interest Brougham clears up, his belief in the innocence 
of Queen Caroline. Campbell says, ‘ while he talked to me with un- 
‘bounded licence on almost all other subjects, he never volunteered to tell 
‘me what he really thought of the truth of the charge against his client.’ 
Mr. Hastings* attributes to Brougham ‘an inward conviction of the 
‘queen’s guilt; and he is supported by an evasive reply of Brougham 
oaheaed on poor authority by Crabbe Robinson. Brougham states posi- 
tively that the opinion of himself and his juniors at the time was in the 

queen’s favour. ‘This might be after-recollection, and unconsciously 
biassed ; but in a letter to Denman, written during the trial, he said, ‘ [ 
‘ have persuaded myself, on a careful perusal of the evidence, that we are 
‘now entitled to the verdict.’ 

This volume deals chiefly with the first Reform Act. Brougham’s 
tendency on that question was, contrary to the popular belief of the time, 
towards moderation. He speaks modestly of himself, but gives docu- 
menis which show him to have been the life and centre of the cabinet. 


* In ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ June, 1869. 
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His account of Grey’s constant desire to resign is curious, his reminis- 
ences altogether exalt our view of Grey’s character. He speaks 
slightingly of the Reform services, and generally, of Mr. Stanley ; while 
Lord Russell, a witness of the facts, agrees with Mr. Disraeli, that Re- 
form and the Whigs owed much to him. Brougham’s narrative of the 
celebrated scenes with the king as to the sudden dissolution and the 
creation of peers, is somewhat tame and colourless. Brougham adheres 
in the main to the account, first published on his authority in Roe- 
buck’s ‘ History of the Whig Administration,’ of his interview with the 
king, at which he announced that he had ordered the Guards to escort 
the king to the house. Campbell declared the story to be ‘ utterly 
fabulous ;’ and the present Earl Grey, on the authority of his father’s 
letters and his own recollection, gave the statement, though made ‘on 
the high authority of Lord Brougham,’ a flat denial. The truth seems 
to be that the royal consent to dissolve was given April 21st, and later 
in that day the ‘ Speech Council’ fixed for twelve next day. In the 
mean time Lord Wharncliffe gaye notice of his address against dissolu- 
tion. To defeat this it was thought necessary to dissolve immediately, 
and to procure the personaliattendance of the king ; and for this purpose 
the premier and the chancellor had their famous interview with the king ; 
and the chancellor, anticipating the royal consent, and to make all things 
sure, took on himself to summon the king’s guard. 

As to the creation of peers to carry the bill, Brougham writing years 
afterwards intimates that both Grey and he would have abandoned the 
bill ‘rather than expose the constitution to so imminent a hazard of sub- 
‘version.’ This is an instance of ‘the native hueof resolution being sicklied 
‘over with the pale cast of (after) thought.’ This volume shows the 
determination at the time of Grey, Brougham, and Durham ; and we agree 
with Campbell, that ‘if Lyndhurst had not failed, the fact would have 
‘been accomplished.’ 

The sketches of contemporaries in this volume lack the fire and force 
of those of ‘The Statesmen of George III.,’ but are interesting, and 
mostly just, especially those of Earls Durham and Russell. That of 
Louis Philippe is very graphic. Of Lyndhurst intellectually, and as a 
friend and opponent, Brougham records his high opinion, but admits 
that he was generally indolent, and that the common impression ‘ that as 
‘a judge he was not in earnest,’ was correct. Of the Grey ministry in 
its later days Brougham writes, ‘The country was unreasonable, and 
‘expected too much. ‘That a vast deal was accomplished, even during 
‘the first session of the Reformed Parliament, cannot be denied; but to 
‘judge from the attacks and complaints on every side, none of the mea- 
‘sures that were carried were treated as of any value, because, as was 
‘said, so much still remains to be done.’ Mr. Gladstone’s comment on 
this would be, ‘ Events repeat themselves !’ 

Our readers will note Brougham’s dissatisfaction at the selection by 
Lansdowne of Macaulay, in preference to Denman, as his nominee for 
Calne. This may have had something to do with Brougham’s later dis- 
like to Macaulay, and his sneering description of him as a‘ tolerably 
‘good writer of romances.’ 

The life closes with the dismissal of the Melbourne government, and 
there is no apologia for the author’s later years, which was needed. 
On the whole we must pronounce the book interesting, as any autobio- 
graphy of a man so able and eminent must be, but we cannot say it is a 
satisfactory life of Brougham, or of much worth as a contribution to the 
history of his times. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Joshua Parry, Nonconformist Minister of 
Cirencester, with some Original Essays and Correspondence. 
By the late Cuartes Henry Parry. Edited by Sir Jonn 
E. Earpiey-Witmot, Bart. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


‘It is certain,’ says Isaac Taylor, ‘that fifty years ago, there existed a 
‘feeling in, and among the larger congregations (of Nonconformists) per- 
‘haps the smaller also, throughout the Midland counties, which made it 
‘a golden time for a popular religious writer, and especially for a female 
‘writer. There was intelligence, there were habits of reading, there was 
‘ the listening to noted preachers—Robert Hall the prince of these—which 
‘altogether raised some of these societies to a level, as to thought, taste, 
‘and knowledge, which no other religious communions of the time had 
‘reached. Some very small dissenting congregations in obscure towns 
‘might then have been named, within which as many books were 
‘annually read, as would have sufficed for satisfying the intellectual 
‘hunger and thirst of the clergy, nobility, and gentry of a county for 
‘seven years.’ (Life of Jane Taylor.) That this is still true we ourselves 
can testify; that it was true two centuries ago, no ove acquainted with 
Nonconformist history amd leaders will dispute; that it was true in the 
eighteenth century these memoirs of Joshua Parry indicate. What must 
we then think of the ignorance or worse, of even so respectable a journal 
as the Guardian, which in a recent review of Mr. Jacox’s book on ‘ Bible 
Music,’ says, ‘ What is the novelty of all this ritualistic development in 
‘the church, compared with the absolute novelty of resolute literary cul- 
‘tivation in the very heart of Nonconformity. Here is a phenomenon 
‘entirely without precedent in the history of religious creeds. . . . Is it 
£ possible to believe that the Luthero-Puritanism of Dissent will be found 
‘compatible with that sincere culture of the whole faculties of the mind 
‘which is now being pushed forward by many of its mosé influential 
‘leaders? It seems out of the question. . .. . All these (Anglo- 
*Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, and Liberalism) and other kindred 
‘ forms of faith, have been adopted by men of the widest culture, and 
‘the most ardent piety, while Luthero-Puritanism stands alone in its 
‘nakedness.’ What is the meaning of this? if it is ignorance, it is 
simply deplorable; if it be malicious misrepresentation, it deserves the 
reprobation of all right-minded men. Are such writers really acquainted 
with either theological or general literature? if not, perhaps Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s recent vindication of the culture of Nonconformists against 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s random charges may instruct them. Mr. Parry, 
born in 1719, died in 1776, was a cultured and able man, an eminent 
theologian, an acute metaphysician, a good classic and mathemati- 
cian, a vigorous writer, and a keen satirist; he was a friend and coun- 

sellor of Lord Bathurst, who lived at Oakley Park, near Cirencester, and 
of many of the thinkers ufhis day. He was of a good Welsh family, and 
was educated for the ministry at Mr. Eames’ academy in Moorfields. In 
1742 he became pastor of the Congregational church at Cirencester ; 
and although often solicited to move, for instance, to succeed Dr. 
Calamy and Dr. Chomley, and by Lord Bathurst and others to accept 
— in the Establishment, in which he would probably have died a 

ishop, he preferred to remain there until his death. The memoir con- 
tains very little incident, and a good deal of metaphysics. It is the lite- 
rary history of a little-known thinker ; and in his correspondence and the 
appended essays, sets forth acute metaphysical speculations, which en- 
title their author to no mean place in the history of mind. Mr. Parry 
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grapples very vigorously with the scepticism of Hume, and with the per- 
versions of Calvinism. Incidentally he throws amusing light upon the 
manners of his day, especially by his quaint and high-flown love letters 
to Miss Hillier, whom he married. Several amusing anecdotes of Lord 
Bathurst, Dryden, Pope, Hume, and others not found elsewhere are told. 
Lord Bathurst was accustomed to take considerable pedestrian exercise in 
his park ; a casual lameness in the knee prevented this ; ‘ tired of an exis- 
‘tence which was to be protracted on such terms, he invited Mr. Parry 
‘and his son to dine with him at his last meal, and he determined, like 
‘Atticus, to cease to live. Inflexible to his purpose, from this moment 
‘he refused all sustenance, and thus gradually sinking expired on the 
‘Thursday following, at the precise interval of a week trom the day on 
‘which the narrator had witnessed his Salmost unrivalled blaze of lite- 
‘rary and social talents.’ He died at the age ofninety-one. Mr. Parry 
died the year after; his daughter married Sir Benjamin Hobhouse ; and 
the late John Cam Hobhouse—Lord Broughton—Byron’s friend, was his 
grandson. Sir John Eardley-Wilmot has rendered great service by this 
publication of the remains of a very remarkable man. 


Incidents in the Life and Ministry of the Rev. Alexander R. C. 


Dallas, A.M. &c. By his Wivow. James Nisbet and Co., 
1871. 


The career of the late Rev. Alexander Dallas was singularly 
varied, and full of incidents, calculated to attract the attention of youth- 
ful readers, and minister to the piety of the aged, He has left an auto- 
biography extending from 1791, the year of his birth,!to 1821. Descended 
from an honourable Scotch family, whose ancestor was James Dallas, 
Laird of Caltray, and which was connected by marriage with the family 
of Lord Byron, his father, Robert Charles Dallas, was a barrister, who 
early retired from practice and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
Alexander, when a mere youth, was placed as a clerk in a government 
office in London. In a few years he was sent out to Spain as deputy- 
assistant commissary-general. While in London he walked one day from 
Somerset House to the Admiralty beside the great Lord Nelson. His 
admiration of Mr. Pitt tempted him to walk in the same manner with 
him from the top of St. James’s-street to his house in Pall Mall. 
Though Mr. Dallas had been religiously trained, and was at first 
shocked with the immorality which prevailed in the highest classes in 
Cadiz, which was so fashionable that it caused no scandal or social degra- 
dation, he was gradually drawn into the vortex of dissipation ; and be- 
came so fascinated with the society of the ladies, that he neglected the 
duties of his office, for which he was repeatedly rebuked, and was very 
near being cashiered. He marched through Spain with Wellington's 
army, was at the battle of Waterloo, accompanied the allies to Paris, 
and while there took some interesting notes of the state of that city 
under those trying circumstances. When peace was established, Mr. 
Dallas, retiring on half-pay, betook himself to literary pursuits, availing 
himself of his experience in the Peninsula for sketches in periodicals, 
&ec. He married, and his children came very fast ; he was involved in 
pecuniary embarrassments ; and he relates that one day he walked up and 
down on the banks of the Regent’s canal, contemplating suicide. Ulti- 
mately he went to Oxford University, entered the Church, and was in 
due time ordained as curate of Radley. After serving successively as 
curate of Highclere, Wooburn, and Burford, he obtained the living of 
Wonston, Hants, which he retained till his death in 1869, in the 
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eightieth year of his age. During the last twenty years of his 
ife, he devoted himself greatly to the spiritual welfare of Ireland, 
commencing his labours at the time of the famine. He was the founder 
of the ‘Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics ;”’ and he had the 
gratification of seeing schocls, churches, and orphanages erected and 
maintained by the country, whose funds were raised chiefly through his 
instrumentality and influence in England. The sketches of his visits 
to the missionary settlements in Connaught, as a patriarch, during the 
last years of his life, are very interesting. His widow, who was his 
second wife, has worthily fulfilled a pious duty towards his memory, in 
publishing these incidents of the life of so distinguished and successful 
a labourer in the Master’s vineyard. His example cannot but be very 
useful; and this volume should have a place in every parochial and 
sunday-school library. 


Saint Chrysostom ; his Life and Times. A Sketch of the Church 
and the Empire in the Fourth Century. By Rev. R. W. 
SrepHEns. John Murray. 


Chrysostom was one of a brilliant galaxy of Christian fathers in the 
fourth century which no subsequent period has rivalled. Basil of 
Cesarea, Ambrose, Augustine, Tikenssine. the two Gregories, and 
Jerome were a wonderful band of illustrious contemporaries. Among 
them were the greatest theologian and the greatest preacher that the 
Church has ever produced, the latter the son of Secundus and Anthusa. 
His contemporaries scon evinced their intuitive perception of his transcen- 
dent eloquence by superseding his proper name John by the appellation 
Chrysostomos, which all generations have accepted. Itis but natural that 
attempts should be made to depict the supreme master of divine elo- 
quence, and the conditions under which he executed it; but the task is 
one of peculiar difficulty. The biographer of an eloquent man should 
himself be eloquent, and the biographies of Chrysostom hitherto have 
been remarkable for their absence of eloquence ; conscientious, plodding, 
learned, intelligent they have been, but they have been singularly dull. 
Stars pale and tapers look very melancholy in the light of the sun. Mr. 
Stephens’ work is not an exception. It is, however, everything that one 
ae desire such a work to be, save eloquent. It is careful, learned, 
comprehensive, lucid, and instructive, but the sin of dulness is upon it, 
there is scarcely a sparkle init. It is difficult to imagine how men can 
write about a character so beautifully pure, a career so singularly noble 
and heroic, and achievements of eloquence so wonderful and inspiring, 
without being inspired—but they achieve it. Mr. Stephens tells over 
again the notable story of the widowhood of Anthusa, and her noble 
education of her son; of Chrysostom’s early asceticism and oratorical 
achievements in Antioch, while the good bishop Meletius was in Con- 
stantinople interceding for the mutinous city ; of his election to the See 
of Constantinople, and his genuine zo/o episcopari, so that he had to be 
removed from Autioch by compulsion; his heroic shelter of Eutropius— 
his uncompromising reforms, and the animosities that he enkindled—his 
fearless conflicts with Eudoxia—hisexpulsion and recal—his second expul- 
sion, and the fury of the people—his exile and piteous journey to Cucusus 
—his tragic sufferings and martyr-death at Cormana. Everything is 
fully and patiently related, and maps rather than pictures of the theatre 
of action are fully presented. Both the age and the man are full of interest. 
Chrysostom lived in transition times ; much that was of primitive beauty 
in Christianity was passing away; imany forms of thought and life that 
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have since entered largely into the history of Christendom were forming; 
perhaps no single period in Church history, unless it be the Reformation, 
was more eventful, either doctrinally or ecclesiastically. The Eastern 
and Western empires were separating, Arianism was convulsing the 
Church, monachism and sacerdotalism were portentously developing, 
thought was active, vigorous, and fruitful. Chrysostom is not a great 
theological authority ; he was pre-eminently an orator, and his eloquence 
lit up the entire firmament of the Church with a golden glow. 
Mr. Stephens helps us better than anyone hitherto to realise how 
heroic in his lofty religiousness Chrysostom was, and how greatly his 
purity and unselfishness aided the effects of his mighty eloquence. Al- 
though, as we have said, his book wants the glow which Maesies, or 
Milman, or the author’s namesake, Sir James Stephens, would have given 
to it, it isa thoroughly good book, and worthy the careful study of all who 
would know what either the age was, or its most brilliant representative. 


A Good and Faithful Servant : Memoir of the tate Rev. Archibald 
Jack, of North Shields. By the Rey. P. Lormerr, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack. 1871. 


We are much struck by the extremely fine spirit and liberal tone with 
which the honoured Professor of Theology in the English Presbyterian 
College has pourtrayed the character of his venerable father-in-law, 
Mr. Jack, of North Shields. On matters of ecclesiastical propriety, the 
subject and author of this memoir differed profoundly, but Dr. Lorimer 
tells the story of Mr. Jack’s desertion of Presbyterianism, and of his 
uncompromising adherence to Congregational principles, with most 
admirable temper and candour. ‘The simple, earnest, holy, dignified 
career of Mr. Jack, endeared him to all with whom he came into contact. 
There is little incident to relate, and there are few religious experiences 
to give much speciality to the beautiful life he lived, but the details of his 
family history and his domestic correspondence will be interesting to all 
who knew him. Dr. Lorimer’s funeral sermon for Mr. Jack, published 
at the end of the volume, is a masterpiece of pulpit eloquence. 


Memorials of the Rev. John Wesley Etheridge, M.A., Ph.D. By 
the Rev. Tuornity Smiru. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The incidents of Dr. Etheridge’s life were in no way remarkable; only 
the ordinary experiences of a laborious Wesleyan minister were his, but 
he himself was in every way a truly remarkable man. With only the 
ordinary educational advantages of a small farmer’s son, with no 
academical training, through dint of sheer ardour and aptitude, he 
became a most accomplished scholar, especially in Hebrew and Syriac 
literature, and published a series of works and translations, viz. :— 
(1) ‘Hore Aramaice,’ an account of the Aramean dialects, with a 
translation of the Peschito-Syriac version of the Gospel of St. Matthew ; 
(2) ‘The History of the Syrian Churches ;’ (3) ‘The Apostolic Acts 
and Epistles, from the Peschito, or Ancient Syriae;’ (4) ‘Jerusalem and 
Tiberias, Sora and Cordova,’ a survey of Hebrew literature, rich in 
notices of Hebrew scholars; (5) Translations of the Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan Ben Uzziel, with the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum, 
from the Chaldee; in addition to biographies of Dr. Coke, Dr. Clarke, 
&e. Myr. Smith has toid the story of these learned labours succinctly 
and simply, and has presented a beautiful portrait of a saintly man, a 
faithful pastor, and a vigorous thinker. Dr. Etheridge’s character 
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was altogether one of rare beauty; of his goodness and his learning alike 
the Wesleyan Church may well be proud. 


Threescore and Ten: a Memorial of the late Albert Barnes. 
Hamilton and Adams. 


The dedication of this memorial to tne readers of Mr. Barnes’s Com- 
mentaries suggests the incalculable multitudes to whom it will have 
interest. A million of copies of his ‘Notes’ have been sold. Perhaps 
no books of their class have been so widely read in this generation. An 
affectionate interest gathered round the late gentlemanly, quiet, simple- 
hearted Presbyterian pastor of Philadelphia which only a sense of help 
in things that are very precious could have produced, and which many a 
more prominent public man might envy. This little volume consists of a 
memorial sketch by Dr. March, a memorial sermon on reaching three- 
score and ten by Mr. Barnes himself, and the funeral services. It isa 
mere miniature, but it is enough. The incidents of Mr. Barnes’s life 
were his books. It is instructive to find so cautious and conservative a 
man accused of heresy ; instructive, as showing how far Christian tolera- 
tion and good sense have since advanced. His ‘ Notes’ were begun as a 
* side-work, with the design of preparing a few plain and simple notes 
‘on the Gospels for the benefit of Sunday-school teachers.’ They were 
written during thirty years in the early morning hours. His memory 
will long endure, clarum et venerabile nomen. 


Round the World in 1870: An account of a brief Tour through 
India, China, Japan, California, and South America. By 
A. D. Carlisle, B.A. Henry 8. King. 


This is a very pleasant book of travels. Mr. Carlisle makes no 
attempt to cram either himself or us with ‘useful information,’ nor to 
catalogue the lions of every place he visits; but in an unaffected, 
straightforward way he tells us where he went, and what he saw; at 
the same time he avoids the tediousness of a mere diary—chiefly, 
we think, through his naturalness. A journey round the world, 
occupying thirteen months only, of which five were consumed in 
steamers in passing from one country to another, and including 
visits to the vast countries enumerated upon the title-page, must neces- 
sarily be superficial. Had Mr. Carlisle attempted to be any thing else 
his book would have been intolerable; as it is, there are occasional ; 

2 patches of dust in it; but on the whole it is fresh, lively, and informing. 

3 Ee | Mr. Carlisle looks at every thing on the bright side, and takes hold 

‘e | of every thing by the right handle—an indispensable quality in a 
e traveller, without which he is an unmitigated nuisance to everybody. 
He travelled simply for pleasure ; eschewed politics, and philosophy, and 
political economy, and jotted down the impressions which a keen eye 
and a genial yen conveyed to an intelligent mind. He enjoyed 
his journey, and he makes his readers participate in his enjoyment. 
He saw with his own eyes, and he reproduces what he saw with a 
corresponding definiteness and clearness, limiting himself to what he 
saw. From Calcutta, in which he spent seven days, he goes north to 
Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, and the Himalayas, of each of 
which we get justa bright, vivid glance; then, a thousand miles to 
Penang and Singapore, Hongkong, Canton, and Shanghai, describing 
Chinese gardens, pagodas, dinners, theatres, shops, paddy-fields, 
boats, ete., just as he saw them. Yang-tse was the farthest northern 
point. He descended the river to Shanghai, and thence to Japan and 8 
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Yokohama, where ‘in the first half of this month of May, no fewer 
than 120 shocks of earthquake were experienced by the inhabitants.’ 
Thence a voyage of twenty-two days across to San Francisco, where he 
visited the mammoth trees, and the Yo Semité Valley ; thence to Panama 
and Chili, also with ‘earthquakes as usual,’ Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, 
Rio de Janeiro, ete. But we can neither follow Mr. Carlisle nor pick 
out of his experiences; we can only commend, which we do very 
heartily, an eminently sensible and readable book. 


Prairie Farms, and Prairie Folk. By Parker GiILiimore 
(‘Ubique’). Hurst and Blackett. 


Vincennes, where Captain Gillmore was located, can only by courtesy 
be called prairie land. It is rather on the borders of the prairie country, 
where the vast level plains of Illinois merge into the woody undulating 
country of Indiana. The Wabash River, upon one branch of which the 
town of Vincennes stands, and Captain Gillmore’s farm, sometimes runs 
through high banks, often as picturesquely wooded as the Dart. Captain 
Gillmore hired his farm for a year, mainly for purposes of sport. 
Here is a description of it:—‘ A pretty white bungalow-shaped house, 
‘situated on a table-land, about a hundred feet above the level of the 
‘river, and half a mile from its margin. In front of it stood many 
‘locust trees and other ornmental shrubs, while to its right, along the 
‘summit of the spur of high ground, stretched an orchard, acres in extent. 
‘From the high ground a beautiful grassy slope descended, on which 
‘ grew numerous gigantic butternut and white walnut trees, under whose 
‘ grateful shade seven or eight well-bred, good-conditioned milch cattle 
‘reposed. It was a lovely picture—a place to imagine, seldom to see; 
‘and the air of repose and thrift that surrounded all spoke of peace and 
‘plenty.’ The grand and beautiful scenery of the Alleghanies, the 
White Mountains, and other ranges of Eastern North America—not to 
speak of the corresponding Rocky Mountains in the West, have not yet 
had justice done them by travellers, and are but little known. Out of 
the Tyrol we can think of nothing finer than the wood-covered slopes of 
the Alleghanies, especially when robed, as we have seen them, in the 
indescribable splendours of antumnal colouring. 

Captain Gillmore’s best descriptions are of his sporting experiences, 
which, however, were of a mild type, and which are full of the close 
observation and the gentle humanity which are the characteristics of 
the genuine sportsman. Animal life is of course avundant—fish in the 
river, deer in the forest, wild fowl in the marshes, prairie dogs, and 
various kinds of birds, pheasants, partridges, &c., on the plains, with 
now and then a welf or a bear adventure. One invasion of his farm 
by a wolf is well described. The dogs were vociferous, and going in 
the dark, to see what was the matter, Captain Gillmore ignominiously 
fell over a cow, to the great discomfort of head, shoulders, and clothes. 
He found that the dogs had fastened upon a wolf. He could not dis- 
tinguish the combatants; the wolf was endeavouring to escape, and the 
combat rolled down adark lane. He tried to use his stick, but instead of 
the wolf laid poor Neptune insensible. Feeling for his revolver he found 
that he had dropped it in his somersault over the cow, and the marauder 
escaped. Many such narratives there are—adventures, great and small, 
told in avery pleasant and lively way. A great many other things are 
told which have no special relevancy, and which are simply padding— 
descriptions of London life, for instance, and Spanish adventures ; one 
such history, of a man about town and an actress, filling an entire chapter, 
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related ‘ to show my readers the kind of men unsuited to “ prairie farms 
and prairie folk.”’ Captain Gillmore was in Indiana during the war, and 

art of the interest of his book is derived from the state of society so far 
Routh, and from one or two adventures of his own with the military 
authorities. But the book is interesting and valuable, chiefly from the 
light which it throws upon a primitive state of society, and upon a 
country in the process of rapid physical transformation. 


Sundays Abroad. By Tuomas Gururir, D.D. Strahan and Co, 


Dr. Guthrie must write almost all that he thinks, and about most things 
that he sees. Many men, we supppose, have the same cacocthes strongly 


“upon them, and are restrained only because people get tired of reading 


what they write ; but Dr. Guthrie is so fortunate as not to tire his readers, 
He is able, imaginative, and genial, almost the beau ideal of a popular reli- 
gious writer. Disabled from exercising his ministry, he has recently been 
spending some Sundays in France, the north of Italy, and Switzerland, and 
he tells us what he saw, and what he thought about what he saw. He 
prefaces it by a wise chapter on the observance of the Tord’s day; half 
rebuke, addressed to his countrymen for their ‘extremely rigid and gloomy 
views,’ and forthe Pharisaic inconsistencies ofsome of them, and half apolo- 
getic, addressed to those who unduly satirize them, and wholly vindicatory 
of the duty and wisdom of a thoroughly religious and joyous observance 
of the day. The whole chapter is admirably conceived and written. Te 
tells us what he saw at Aix les Bains, Florence, Venice, and La Tour, 
and abundantly shows that even a Scotch Presbyterian may have a keen 
artistic eye and a fine esthetic taste, and be capable of generous sympathies 
ond interpretations even of those who may be the farthest removed from 
his own judgments and standards. We commend especially the graphic 
sketch of Sayonarola, and the interesting account of the Waldensian 
valleys. 

Illustrated Travels: a Record of Discovery, Geography, and 
Adventure. Edited by H. W. Bares, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With Engravings from Original 
Drawings by celebrated Artists. Cassell, Petter, and Co. 


This is not a republication, it is a collection of original papers by con- 
temporary travellers, detailing journeys and adventures in less familiar 
parts of the globe, by English-speaking vagabonds, who penetrate to 
every accessible part of the earth’s surface. It is a great service to our 
substantial knowledge, as well as a rich provision of interesting 
reading, to preserve these gipsy children of travel. Many of the papers 
are but two or three pages in length, and would hardly therefore have 
found their way into print but for a repertory like this. Necessarily, 
they are of unequal merit in respect both of information and execution. 
They embrace sketches of places as familiar as Lisbon, Rome, and 
Stockholm, and as remote as the Amazons, the Himalayas, Central 
Syria, Java, Tahiti, Mexico, New Caledonia, &c. Sometimes the papers 
extend to a considerable length, or form a connected series of a dozen 
or twenty. Sometimes they are mainly descriptive, as in the seventeen 
papers which give an account of the Ancient Temples of India. Some- 
times they narrate personal adventure, as in the romantic half-dozen 

apers, entitled, ‘In pawn in an Indian Village.’ A more glorious 
era for young folks, combining sterling information with romantic 
incidents, can scarcely be imagined. It is one of the publishers’ very 
valuable cheap serials. 
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Cassell’s History of the War between France and Germany, 
1870-71. Vol. I. Cassell, Petter, & Co. 


Another popular serial. It tells the story of the war in the light of 
such information as newspapers and other obvious sources supply ; 
especially has the writer drawn largely upon the admirable letters of the 
Daily News correspondent. The work pretends to no cabinet authority, but 
is the production of an intelligent litterateur who narrates the incidents of 
probably the most eventful campaign of this generation for the information 
of general readers. The temper of the writer is candid, and his tone 
moderate. He endeavours to judge between the two sovereigns and 
their advisers as impartially as possible, and of course finds much to 
blame on either side. Pending a more authoritative history of the 
causes and incidents of the war, general readers will not find a more 
succinct or lucid history. The volume is profusely illustrated; the maps, 
however, are of far more value than the engravings. 


Echoes of a Famous Year. By Harrier Parr. Henry S$. King 
and Co. 


Whether or not the momentousness of the Franco-German war is 
fully appreciated, there is a dim consciousness that in some way or other 
it marked the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. Its effects 
have been seen in Rome, and in the Ultramontane defeat in Germany; 
and they are of a kind to affect future history more than a dozen 
ordinary battles. It was a death-struggle of great principles, and free- 
dom and spiritual religion triumphed. Miss Parr attempts to reproduce, 
from newspaper information of course, the eventful history for the instruc- 
tion of children. We are doubtful of her success, from the inherent 
difficulties of her task, and from a little tendency to moralize unduly ; but 
she has the great gift of a charming simplicity of style; and if children 
are not interested in her book, many of their seniors will be. 


The Daughters of Syria; a Narrative of Effort. By the late 
Mrs. Bowen ,Tuompson, for the Evangelization of the 
Syrian Females. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Trisrram. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co. 

A chapter of personal recollections, by Hrs. Thompson’s sister, tells us 
all that is needful for us to know about the worker. Mrs. Thompson’s 
own letters tell us all that we can know about the work. It is one of 
the heroic religious enterprises of this generation. A single-handed 
Englishwoman begins in 1860, amid the devastations of the Maronite 
war, educational efforts in Beirit and the Lebanon; within nine years 
she establishes twenty-three schools, including 1,700 pupils, and wins the 
strongest commendations from Turkish authorities, as well as from all 
friends of missions and of civilization. Every traveller hears of Mrs. 
Thompson’s schools. Having personally seen them, the writer of this 
notice can bear testimony to their efficiency and value. They are 
regenerating the Lebanon. The story of Mrs. Thompson’s heroic self- 
devotedness is above all praise. 


A History of Greece. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By the Rev. Freperick Arnorp, M.A. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Mr. Arnold has made another attempt to supply a school history of 

Greece, which shall be an organic whole, not a mere abridgment, and 
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yet not overladen with subsidiary details. While writing in a clear and 
popular way, he seeks to give the results of recent scholarship with 
fulness and accuracy. e mediates between Bishop Thirlwall and 
Mr. Grote. While giving the latter due praise for his development of 
the constitutional history of Athens, he rejects his estimate of the 
Sophists. We are surprised, however, that more use has not been made 
of the great history of Professor Curtius—a single quotation being the 
only reference to it. The work is carefully and ably done, and will be a 
boon to students. 

Among the Huts in Egypt. Scenes from Real Life. By M. L. 

Wnuatety. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Miss Whately’s book on ‘Ragged Life in Egypt’ has made us 
familiar with her self-sacrificing work in Cairo. Here she describes the 
common life of Cairo, as it has become familiar to her during her long 
residence and her sympathetic ministry to it. We know but little of the 
mystic mass of Eastern life, found in cities like Cairo. Miss Whately 
contributes information concerning their forms of thought and of 
life, which no mere casual observer could pick up. In a series of 
chapters on social manners and customs, she describes the Cairenes as 
they are, tells us about her schools and work, gives us glimpses of the 
Desert of Suez, and of the Mecca pilgrims. Her style is simple and 
pleasant, her purpose practical and earnest, her representations realistic 
and not romantic, the book being made up largely of extracts from her 
diaries and letters. Some excellent photographs from real life, help the 
imagination through the eye. 


A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote. Compiled from authentic 
sources. By G. H. Jennincsand W. 8. Jonnsrone. Cassell, 
Petter, and Co. 


This book differs from ordinary compilations of the genus only by the 
peculiarity of the species. Our Parliamentary history is a rich mine of 
anecdotage ; and the editors have worked it carefully, giving in each case 
the authority upon which the anecdote rests—or rather half-giving it, 
for the mere mention of a book, or of the name of a voluminous writer, 
is but little help in verification. The editors aim at instructing as well 
as amusing; they arrange theirmaterials under three heads,—Illustrations 
of Parliamentary History; Personal Anecdotes; Miscellaneous Anecdotes. 
We confess that, like Dr. Johnson, we have a weakness for anecdotes and 
aphorisms. An index is given, avowedly to help in identifying celebrated 
expressions ; but it might have been a little fuller. For instance, the only 
reference to John Bright’s ‘Cave of Adullam,’ and other of his good 
things, is his simple name, which is all very well for the well-informed. 
An index should be for the ignorant also. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Indian Mussulmans: are they bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen? By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., &e. 
Triibner and Co., 1871. 

The events of the last few months in India seem to throw a sadly sig- 
nificant light on the questions treated by the brilliant author of ‘The 
‘Aunals of Rural Bengal,’ in his latest contribution to Indian history. 
It may yet be too early to assume any close connection between the murder 
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of an Indian Viceroy and the plots and purposes of the fanatical sect 
described with such telling clearness by br. Hunter ; but the accounts 
already received from India, hardly tend to justify the belief so confi- 
dently expressed by the Indian Government of the absence of political 
motive for a crime which followed so closely on the murder of an Indian 
Chief Justice. Be that as it may, however, no thoughtful person, who 
reads this book by the light of passing events, will deny that its author 
has shown fair cause for serious misgivings with regard to the present 
relations between the Indian Mussulmans and their rulers. On all 
questions of fact, Dr. Hunter, writing from specially trustworthy 
sources, under the eye as it were of the Indian Government, may be 
accepted as a good authority, whatever we may sometimes think of his 
own inferences and deductions from the facts or documents quoted. His 
remarks, for instance, on the pareets of the answers given by the Mecca 
Doctors to the question whether India is a land of Islam or no, seem to 
rest on a very weak foundation. The Mecca Doctors, we are told, ‘ con- 
‘fine themselves to affirming that India is a country of Islam, and most 
: roa tad avoid drawing the inference that rebellion is therefore un- 
lawful.’ 

Now, the question they had to consider was, in effect, whether India, 
tuled by Christians who interfere but little with the injunctions and 
usages of Islam, is still ‘ Dar-ul-Islam,’ or not. To this they answer 
that ‘as long as some of the peculiar observances of Islam prevail in it, 
it is Dar-ul-Islam,’—the Land of the faithful. They give a plain answer 
to a plain question, and their meaning must be gathered from the evident 
meaning of those who put the question. If the question was put, as it 
seems to have been put, in a spirit friendly to our rule, the answer may 
be accepted as a friendly answer counselling loyalty to that rule on the 
part of the faithful in India, so long as the Indian Government gives free 
play to their religious ordinances. The leading Mohammedans of Cal- 
cutta, at any rate, regard the Mecca decision as levelled against the fana- 
tics who plot the overthrow of ourrule. A jihad, or holy war, they say, 
can by no means be lawfully made in Dar-ul-Islam. Such war in India 
‘would be rightly pronounced rebellion, and rebellion is strictly for- 
‘bidden by the Mohammedan law.’ Dr. Hunter disputes the soundness 
of such a ruling in the face of certain law-books from which he quotes ; 
but after all, the wise men of Calcutta may be trusted, we imagine, to 
settle that point of law or religious doctrine for themselves. Time and 
place have always much to do with the interpretation of texts in any kind 
of holy Writ. Mussulmans of tender consciences and peaceful leanings 
will take their choice between the — bases on which the Rabbis of 
Calcutta and those of Upper India build up the same practical conclu- 
sion in favour of loyalty to ourrule. The latter hold that rebellion is 
not incumbent, because India is a Dar-ul-Harb, or country of the enemy ; 
while the former argue that rebellion is unlawful, because India is Dar-ul- 
Islam. So long as the better-disposed among the Mohammedans cleave 
to the common issue, it matters little to us by what roads they may have 
marched thither. As for the disaffected, neither line of argument would 
dissuade many of them from plotting or paying money to those who plot 
against the unbeliever. 

In handling the question of Mohammedan grievances, Dr. Hunter 
attempts to discriminate fairly between the necessary and avoidable 
results of British rule in Lower Bengal. That the Mohammedans who 
once formed the aristocracy of that province, should feel eee the loss 
of their old ascendency, the utter decay of their former splendour, their 
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exclusion from military commands, their displacement from the civil 
service of the country by the Hindus on whom their forefathers were 
wont to trample, may be accepted as a thing of course. To the country- 
men of Baber, Shahjahan, and Akbar, it is small comfort to vegetate 
under a rule which, directly or indirectly, cuts them off from so many 
fields of profit or distinction of which they once enjoyed the monopoly. 
Even the Permanent Settlement of 1793 may rankle in the breasts of 
men whose forefathers farmed the revenues and practically owned all the 
land of Bengal. It is only natural that an old landed nobility should 
resent any process which places them on a level with small farmers of a 
different and once downtrodden race. Our very system of equal 
government for all classes and creeds would be as gall and wormwood to 
a people filled with traditions of past grandeur, and bred in the into- 
lerant tenets of Islam. Our schemes of popular education and our new 
rules of admission to the public service are necessarily hateful to those 
who find themselves, whether through their own bigotry, race-prejudice, 
or want of energy, left behind in the race for employment by men of 
keener intellects, or less unbending natures. But for most of thicse 
results the sufferers have chiefly to blame themselves. No just govern- 
ment on English principles could have perpetuated the system which 
prevailed in Seealh when the English took that province into their own 
administrative keeping. Ifthe Mahommedans fail to enter the Govern- 
ment schools, and to qualify themselves for public offices, does it behove 
us to make special rules for their benefit, to help them in doing what 
they ought to do for themselves? If prejudices of creed or race forbid 
them to let their children study Hindu books in schools placed under 
Hindu teachers, ought we to set aside the present system of education in 
order to grant them schools and teachers of their own? This latter 
question Lord Mayo, not long before his lamented death, had answered in 
a spirit of wise concession to Mohammedan feeling. It is to be hoped 
that a like concession may yet be made on more than one point, not of 
mere expediency, but of simple justice. If it be too late to undo the 
mischief caused by the wholesale resumption of lands which, rightly or 
wrongly, had been held by Mohammedans for seventy-five years; 
there is time yet to make amends for such acts of flagrant injustice 
as the perversion of Mohammedan trust-funds to non-Mohamme- 
dan uses, and for such a piece of administrative blundering as the aboli- 
tion of kazis, or Mussulman law-oflicers appointed by the State. The 
kazi had to settle disputes between Mohammedans on all questions of 
Mohammedan law; and, until lately, he was appointed by the Indian 
Government, acting as head of the Mohammedan community. But in 
1864 the appointment of kazis was discontinued, and thus our Moham- 
medan subjects were left without an authoritative exponent and registrar 
of the laws and practices enjoined in their sacred books. In so doing, 
the Indian Government gave its enemies afresh pretext for denying that 
India is still Dar-ul-Islam. 

If this was a blunder, the misappropriation of trust-funds bequeathed 
for religious and special uses may be called by a harsher name. In the 
matter of the Hughly bequest, for instance, an estate now worth 
£100,000 has been devoted to purposes implicitly forbidden by the tes- 
tator. ‘An institution subversive in its very nature of the principles of 
Islam’ was founded _and endowed with money that ought to have gone 
for the education of Mohammedan scholars. The present head of this 
college is an English gentleman who knows nothing of Persian or Arabic, 
and draws £1,500 a year for teaching ‘things hateful to every Mussul- 
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man.’ By way of cloaking a robbery made more glaring by the fact, that 
of 300 scholars, only three are or lately were Mohammedans, a small 
Mohammedan school has been attached to the college; in other words, 
about £350 a-year out of an income of £5,000 are devoted to the purpose 
of the original bequest. What wonder that the testator’s country- 
men feel very sore at the injustice which stoops to be so mean! 

Another grievance consists in the cutting down and ignoring of 
Mohammedan holidays in the public offices. But we have said enough 
to indicate the political value of Dr. Hunter’s book. Of the way in 
which he has traced out the history of the Wahabi movement in India, 
now following its leaders into the mazes of their chronic conspiracy 
within our borders, anon detailing the course of our repeated attempts 
to deal with the standing-camp of refugee fanatics beyond our frontier, it 
only remains to say that his literary workmanship brings out the native 


interest of his subject-matter in a style not unworthy of him who wrote 
the ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal.’ 


Empire in Asia: How we Came by it. A Book of Confessions. 
By W. M. Torrens, M.P. Triibner and Co. 1872. 


In this compact volume of about four hundred pages Mr. Torrens has 
condensed the wondrous tale of British conquest in India; a tale which, 
in his hands, combines much of the literary power with more than the 
moral bitterness of Mr. James Mill. Unluckily Mr. Torrens writes with a 
purpose, and history so written must always lose something of the 
completeness visible in work of the highest order. The seva indignatio 
which breathes from every page of his narrative lends to it a kind of 
lurid glow, akin to that which suffuses the pictures of Mr. Danby. Mr. 
Torrens, indeed, is never violent in his language; but the warmth of his 
enthusiasm in behalf of the oppressed peoples of India vents itself in a 
steady flow of terse sarcasm and polished innuendoes against one 
English oppressor after another. There are very few lights in the 
picture which he draws for us of English greed, injustice, cruelty, con- 
tempt for the rights of native princes, and the welfare of their conquered 
realms. His sympathy with the weaker side, his high-toned hatred of 
wrongdoing in whatever guise, and his strong faith in tho entire 
supremacy of moral over political claims combine to render him a merci- 
less, in some cases a one-sided, critic of things done by his own country- 
men. The book, indeed, is one long indictment of our policy towards 
India. One after another, Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, Lord Hastings, 
Auckland, Ellenborough, Dalhousie, pass under his cruel scrutiny, and 
leave the court with fresh slurs upon theircharacters. Of all the leading 
Englishmen who figure in his pages, Lord William Bentinck almost alone 

s off with flying colours. For such offenders as Clive and Warren 
Rastings, Mr. Torrens reserves his deepest shadows, albeit the friends of 
Lord Dalhousie have little to complain of on that score. Kind words, on 
the other hand, and large excuses are heaped upon the graves of native 
Indian celebrities. Surajah Dowlah is acquitted of any share in the 
tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Nuncomar seems hardly a 
scoundrel by the side of those who did him to a shameful death. Hyder 
Ali stands forth in pleasing contrast with the knaves who plotted his 
tuin. The Rohillas whom Hastings helped to place under the fect of 
their cowardly assailant, the Nawab of Oudh, are a race of guileless 
heroes fighting for their ancestral hearths and homes. Tippoo Saib falls 
a sacrifice rather to English greed and treachery than to his own 
ill-timed ambition and mad spite. The very Mahrattas, whose fierce 
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rapine made them a terror to all peaceful princes and ae in India, 
are held up to our compassion as the destined prey of English wolves. 
The invasion of Afghanistan, and the successive conquests of Sindh, the 
Punjab and Pegu are consigned by the same stern censor to the execra- 
tion of all just men, Even under the new government of India by the 
Crown, the reign of injustice has not wholly passed away. It was some 
years before Dhar was restored to its rightful lord, and Mysore has had 
a narrow escape from absorption into the body of our Indian empire. 
The readers of this book, in short, will be tempted to look upon the 
wth of our Indian empire as an unmixed evil, if they take as a fair 
presentment of the whole case a work which handles one side of it with 
undoubted mastery. And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the fabric of 
our Indian empire was built up by hands too often far from clean; that 
many pages of Anglo-Indian history are stained with acts of needless 
violence, apparent treachery, or downright wickedness. No one nowa- 
days would deem Warren Hastings a model Christian, or vindicate the 
perfect justice of Lord Ellenborongh’s policy towards Sindh. It is, and 
may always continue to be an open question, how far the peoples of 
India have gainedor lost on the whole under British rule. Lord Lawrence’s 
answer to that question differed widely, as we know, from that suggested 
by Lord Salisbury. But after all, the public career of a statesman or a 
government to be judged fairly, must be judged as a whole on large 
paule grounds, rather than by the foot-rules of private morality. Tested 
y the average moral standards of their day, Clive was much more of a 
hero than ayillain, while Hastings stands out in noble contrast with the 
fools and knavyes who tried to muzzle and disgrace the foremost Anglo- 
Indian of his own, if not of any age. No fair estimate of his character 
can be eyolyed from the raging eloquence of Burke, himself drunk with 
the poison distilled from Hastings’ worst and most unscrupulous fo, 
Sir Philip Francis. In comparing the great English governor with 
such a scoundrel as Nuncomar, Mr. Torrens, to our thinking, does equal 
injustice to Warren Hastings and himself. A far closer parallel would 
lie between Nuncomar and Sir Philip Francis. With all his faults it 
may be said of Hastings that he ‘nothing common did nor mean.’ His 
worst deeds, and they were not so very bad, were done solely for his 
masters’ benefit, and the splendid statesmanship which marked his long 
term of office would have atoned for far worse crimes than any which can 
fairly be laid to his charge. Mr. Torrens’s book, however, if read with 
due allowance for his position as ‘ Devil’s Advocate,’ may be studied with 
advantage by those who would else overlook the dark side of the picture; 
and the warnings and advice contained in the last chapter will be 
neglected at their peril by the rulers of British India. 


Western India before and during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from Life. By Major-General Str Grorcr Jacos, 
K.C.S.1,, C.B. King and Co. 1871. 


These life-pictures appear to have been drawn under many disadvan- 
tages, to which the dedication touchingly refers, by one who long played 


a leading part in the political administration of Western India, and whose. 


i soldier’s life in the perilous times of 1857—8, went far to save the 
ombay Presidency from the utter disorder that overspread Upper India. 
In this little volume General Jacob—who must not a confounded with 


the commander of ‘ Jacob’s Horse’—has given us a readable and interest- 
ing record of what we may fairly call ‘a trying public life.’ The greater 
part of his Indian career was spent in discharging the important but 
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usually noiseless duties of a ‘ Political Agent ;’ an officer who comnionly 
wields large but indefinite powers of control, direct or indirect, over ono 
or more of the native feudatory States. Sir G. Jacob, for instance, was 
for several years Political Agent in Kattiawar, a province, containing 
some 20,000 square miles, and about 2,000,000 souls, parcelled out be- 
tween nearly 200 native chiefs, great and small. Here, with only ono 
Englishman to aid him, he had to discharge the various functions of 
Prime Minister, Chief Justice, and Collector-General of rents for the 
supreme Government. How it behoves a Political to have all his wits 
about him, and how hardly even then he will avoid the snares of native 
intrigue on the one hand, and the censure of his official employers on 
the other, is amusingly shown in several chapters of this volume. In 
trying to thread his way among the plots and counter-plots which, in 
1837, troubled the petty State of Limree, after the death of its young 
rajah, the author had a narrow escape from dying by poison. In dealing 
with another case of disputed succession in ey = nothing but his 
own presence of mind saved him from death at the hands of an Arab 
mob; and his success in putting down an armed rebellion failed to clear 
him from unmerited blame on the part of his own Government. Pitfalls 
indeed on every hand await the cleverest Political, whose very successes in 
bringing State questions to a peaceful issue are often least appreciable by 
the bulk of his brother-officers. ‘ Them’s your Politicals!’ exclaimed an 
English soldier, pointing to the guns of his battery; and the feeling thus 
expressed is naturally common in a country where so much has been won 
by armed force. 

In the yet more troublous times of the mutiny, General Jacob came 
more conspicuously to the front. He had hardly returned from the 
Persian campaign under Outram, when his services were required to deal 
with open mutiny and threatened rebellion in the Southern Maratha 
States, where he had already served as a Political, from 1844 to 1850. 
The mutinous regiment at Kolapore was promptly disarmed with tho aid 
of a few guns and a mere handful of English soldiers; and condign 

unishment was inflicted on the ringleaders. A few months later a plot, 
hatched with the connivance of one of the rajahs, for admitting the 
rebels into Kolapore was timely defeated by the a) who again had 
a narrow escape from being murdered. The disaffection which then 
seethed throughout the Southern Maratha States, he ascribes to the 
alarm and distrust provoked by the Inam Commission, which, in Western 
India, as in Bengal, clashed with the prescriptive rights of so many 
landholders to the retention of their rent-free lands. To this state of 
feeling was partly due the subsequent murder of Mr. Manson, by the 
Nargoond Chief, Baba Sahib. Just as the author’s health finally gave 
way, the rising in Sawant Wari was suppressed with the aid of the Goa 
Government. The course of the narrative is pleasantly relieved by little 
incidents and tales bearing on native manners and modes of thought. 
The chapter on Baharwuttia, for instance, throws a curious light on the 
brigandage, for which Kattiawar has only lately ceased to be as notorious 
as ce still remains. 


Historical Essays in connection with the Land, the Church, éc. 
By E. W. Roserrson, Author of ‘Scotland under her 
early Kings.’ Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 

Those who open this volume with the hope of finding a series of 
historical word-paintings, glowing with all the colour that language can 
display, will assuredly be disappointed. Here they will find no cffort to 
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employ the imagination in throwing bright gleams of light into the dim 
past, but abundant detail, careful it may be, but certainly dull, on 
subjects which can scarcely be made interesting to the general reader. 
Crowded with information, the accuracy of which we really cannot pretend 
to judge, we feel almost bewildered to think of the extent of ‘ out-of-the- 
way’ reading which must have been needed to produce this book. Obsolete 
land customs, long disused and forgotten; standards of weight, 
measure, and value, among all nations, and almost during all time, must 
have been the favourite subjects of the author’s research, and here he pours 
out the knowledge he has acquired without measure or stint. The 
number of facts contained in every page is so great that we can hardly 
fancy any man with toughness of brain to read and remember many 
pages at a sitting; but we can recommend the book for reference and 
study to all engaged in the investigation of the origin of many customs 
and rights by which our social life is guided and protected. We only 
wish to make one comment, which has been suggested by the examina- 
tion of the various forms of land tenure, which here engages some portion 
of Mr. Robertson’s attention. No one, we think, can study this subject 
without being struck by the fact that absolute and unlimited ownership 
in land is a comparatively modern ‘invention.’ Up to a very recent 
period almost all ownership was limited, and often only existed subject 
to important rights possessed and exercised by other than the principal 
owner. This remembrance, we think, should teach modesty to our great 
proprietors, and they should not forget that the almost despotic power 
they now possess over the soil is, in fact, the creation of modern legisla- 
tion, which has both the right and the power, if the public good require 
it, to limit and confine the privileges which haye been conferred upon 
them. Their truest safety consists in such a good use of their great 
possessions as shall convince the nation that it is for the common weal 
that they should possess them; and, in all fairness, we must add that 
there is much in the conduct of the great owners of land in Great Britain 
to show that they recognise and accept this truth. 


The Great Social Evil: its Causes, Extent, Results, and 

Remedies. By Wittiam Locan. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Mr. Logan’s large experience of the life of great cities, as a missionary 
and evangelist, in London, Leeds, Rochdale, Manchester, Glasgow, 

Edinburgh, Bradford, Cork, and elsewhere, qualify him as few men are 

qualified to write on this appalling theme. His information is surpassed 

only by his Christian sympathy and practical earnestness. His theme 
is one that if entered upon at all must be thoroughly discussed, as Mr. 

Logan has now discussed it. All honour to such as he who, with the 

pity of the Master, are thus seeking to save the lost. 

Spectrum Analysis in its Application to Terrestrial Substances, 
and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies Familiarly 
Explained. By Dr. H. Scuretten. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by Janz and Caronine 
Edited, with Notes, Hueerns, LL.D., D.C.L., 
F.R.S. Numerous Woodcuts and Coloured Plates. Long- 
man and Co. 

We welcome this book, for it supplies a want which we believe has 
been felt by two classes of people. SS unexpected, and it may be said, 
without exaggeration, startling, have been the conquests in new regions 
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of knowledge, by means of spectrum analysis, that there are few persons 
of even average information who have not desired an account of this 
new method of research, and of the triumphs obtained by it, written in 
language sufficiently free from technical terms to be clear to the ordi- 
nary reader. There is also a large class of scientific experimenters who 
desire to repeat for themselves the principal results of new researches in 
physics. The translation of Dr. Schellen’s book meets fairly well the 
wants of both these classes of readers. The unscientific reader will find 
himself led on, step by step, from the simplest ordinary phenomena of 
light and heat up to the recent marvellous achievements of this mode of 
analysis in unravelling the mysteries of the heavenly bodies. At the 
same time the book is sufficiently precise in its statements of principles, 
and of the construction and use of apparatus to be of service to the 
student and the experimenter. 

In saying so much in praise of this work, we are not unmindful of 
some points in which it falls short of what such a book should be. It 
has not been written by a master of the science. Dr. Schellen has 
repeated probably many of the experiments which he describes, but he 
lacks that minutely accurate knowledge of his subject which can come 
alone from personal work. The book has therefore some of the dis- 
advantages usually to be found in compilations from the work of others. 
Every class of observation, good, indifferent, and bad, is recorded with 
even hand, The author’s shortcomings and mistakes are indeed, to 
some extent, met and corrected in the notes of the editor, whose original 
work has given him an intimate practical acquaintance with all the 
details of the subject. 

The translation is remarkably pleasant reading, and does much credit 
to the accomplished ladies, who from the use of the great telecopes 
constructed by their father, are not unfamiliar with the observation of 
the heavenly bodies. 

The book opens with an introduction, in which it is shown that the 
new analysis deals with differences in the light which comes from 
luminous bodies. This leads the author to speak of the various kinds of 
luminous bodies, and of the remarkable character of the light which 
comes from a body which has been converted by heat into Zuminous 
vapour, for this light, when viewed through a prism, shows a set of 
bright lines which is different for the vapour of each substance, and is so 
certainly characteristic of each particular chemical element that we may 
read in their light the chemical constitution of the sun and stars, and 
even of the faintly-shining nebula. 

Then follows a description of the different sources of artificial heat, in 
relation to their power of converting substances into vapour, from the 
gas-burner in which air is first mixed with the gas, up to the intense 
source of heat that we obtain by means of various modifications of the 
electric spark, by which alone the greater number of terrestrial sub- 
stances can be made to assume the state of luminous vapour. The 
author then introduces the reader to so much of the laws and phenomena 
of light as is necessary to a clear understanding of how a prism acts on 
light ; this part is followed by a full description of the spectroscope, in 
its various ene. 


The different kinds of spectra are explained by the aid of coloured 
illustrations, namely, the continuous spectrum, as it presents itself in 
the rainbow ; the discontinuous, or spectrum of bright lines, which is 
characteristic of the light of substances in the state of gas, and the dark- 
line spectrum, which is given by the sun and stars. 
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The second part of the book contains an account of the great achieve- 
ments which have been accomplished by means of this new power of read- 
ing the hidden characters of light—the new metals which have been dis- 
covered—the knowledge we have gained of the sun’s constitution—the 
true nature of the stars, which had been to man before only ‘a beauty and 
a mystery’—the revelation of the existence of great cosmical masses of 
luminous gaseous matter in those strange objects, the nebule, which 
had been so long a puzzle to astronomers—the original light of comets— 
a mode of detecting and ascertaining the amount of the motion of bodies 
approaching or receding in the line of sight—discoveries which less than 
twenty years ago would have seemed to the most sanguine if not 
impossible, certainly scarcely among the things we might reasonably 
hope to accomplish. 

he book is profusely illustrated by woodcuts and coloured plates, and 
its value to the student is greatly increased by copies of the maps of 
Kirchhoff and Augstrém, oe by a list of the papers and works published 
on the subject of spectrum analysis. 

We cordially recommend the book to those who wish to have an 
intelligert idea of some of the newest and most astonishing of the dis- 
coveries of modern science. 


Homo versus Darwin: A Judicial Examination of Statements 
recently published by Mr. Darwin regarding ‘ The Descent of 
Man.’ Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


We have read this little brochure with a good deal of interest. The 
author, although he would probably claim to be only an amateur in 
science, knows enough to sit in judgment upon the value of the evidence 
adduced by Mr. Darwin in support of his theory, just as a clever lawyer 
will cross-examine and test the evidence of an expert. Indeed, fully 
admitting the great value and interest of the scientific facts adduced 
by Mr. Darwin, it needs only the ordinary intelligence of a juryman to 
see how utterly insuflicient they are to sustain his theory. 

In this little work he is put upon his trial before Lord C——, who 
hears the evidence of Mr. Darwin on the one hand and of Homo on the 
other. Mr. Darwin’s statements are quoted, and he is made to convict 
himself out of his own mouth, and is often reduced to perplexing straits. 


Diseases of Hair: A Popular Treatise upon the Affections of 
the Hair System, with Advice upon the Preservation and 
Management of Hair. By Brnsamin Goprrey, M.D., 
F.R.AS. J. and A. Churchill. 1872. 


This racy, amusing volume reveals a vast amount of conscientious work 
and clever observation. Literature of all kinds must have been ran- 
sacked for many years, before this unpretending treatise could have been 
produced. Though it will be peculiarly useful to the medical practi- 
tioner, it is facetiously ‘dedicated to the heads of Great Britain,’ and 
few persons could rise from its perusal without more information about 
the cranial covering. The author enlightens us on the ‘Anatomy and 
physiology of hair,’ on its excess and deficiency, on the blossomin 
of the almond tree, and on hair on the wrong place; on parasitica 
diseases, on the chignon fungus, on ringworm and other abominations, 
on ‘the colour of hair in relation to character and disease.’ On 
‘hair dyes,’ and ‘the beard.’ So the bald pate of Aschylus, and the 
whitened tresses of Maric Antoinette, the hairy covering of the heart 
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of Leonidas and that of Hermogenes of Tarsus; the vast chignon 
found in the stomach of one of Dr. Godfrey’s patients, and the ethno- 
logical significance of eyebrows and beard, as well as of wool, bristles 
and carrots as a comate covering, all do good service. Material both 
for the consideration of Dr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley, as well as for the 
medical practitioner, the wise matron, and the modern belle will be found 
in this smart, well-written, and original treatise. 


Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. By J. Broox-Smriru, 
M.A., L.L.B., St. John’s College, Cambridge, one of the 
Masters of Cheltenham College. Macmillan and Co. 


This volume is a useful combination of theory and example. Mr. De 
Morgan’s profoundly attractive book on ‘ Elements of Arithmetic,’ illus- 
trated throughout by algebraical analysis, was too recondite for boys, 
who need an abundance of practice before they can get up the slightest 
interest in the proof of a rule, or the development of the reasonable- 
ness of a theory. Dr. Colenso’s arithmetic, and many other books, have 
furnished examples by the score eminently satisfactory to the perfunc- 
tory teacher. Mr. Brook-Smith has combined both elements with com- 
mendable thoroughness, and has furnished a fine collection of examples 
from the Cambridge and Oxford Local Examination papers, as also from 
the Woolwich, and other papers set by public examiners. This is an 
essentially practical book, leading the student forward to commercial 
book-keeping, land-mensuration, and percentages, and providing very 
definite help to candidates for almost every kind of competitive examina- 
tion. 


Wonders of Sculpture. By Louis Viarvor. Illustrated. Samp- 
son, Low, and Co. 


The word ‘ wonder’ in its application to sculpture is hardly a happy 
rendering of M. Viardot’s word merveilles, although it is difficult to 
suggest a better. As an art critic M. Viardot is well known, and making 
due allowance for his French intensity, he is avery able one. This work 
is a companion to his ‘Wonders of Painting,’ published in English by 
the publishers of this volume some two or three years ago. ‘Les Mer- 
veilles de la Sculpture’ was published in French last year. The first part 
of the work is occupied with ancient sculpture; some chapters are given 
to the Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, Grecian, and Roman schools, their 
principal productions are specified, and are intelligently but briefly 
characterized. This section leaves little to be desired. The second book 
is devoted to modern sculpture ; chapters being given to the Italian, 
Spanish, German, Flemish, English, and French schools. Here we have 
to complain of the writer’s characteristic ignorance, or rather deprecia- 
tion, of English art. Virtually he denies the existence of any English 
school of sculpture. ‘I have met with no single work worth mentioning 
by a native sculptor in any public or private collection or drawing-room.’ 
He is justly severe on the statues in our squares and parks, and says that 
the equestrian statue ofthe Duke on the Marble Arch resembles‘ Punch 
mounted on Balaam’s Ass.’ He characterizes Westmacott’s ‘ Progress 
of Civilization’ in the British Museum, rapidly surveys the monumental 
sculpture of Westminster Abbey, and concludes—especially because 
England ‘sent no choice work to the Universal Exhibition’ in Paris—that 
she has no sculpture. But what can we think of the competence of M. 
Viardot thus to pronounce upon English art, when he does not mention 
and is apparently ignorant of both the works and the names of Gibson, 
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Foley, Bailey, Macdowel, Marshall, Woolner, and many others, whose 
sculptures will bear comparison with the chef d’euvres of modern art 
although they were not sent to Paris. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Prince Hohensteil-Schwangau : Saviour of Society. By Roxserr 
Browninec. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Browning’s genius, which by natural bent seeks out subjects that 
need apology, has found a very suitable theme in the character of 
Napoleon III., who may at once be taken as the original of Prince 
Hohensteil-Schwangau. The intimate relation, however, in which the 
ex-Emperor stands to very recent, and even to present day politics, 
will almost of a certainty cause Mr. Browning’s rendering to be much 
misunderstood. We can only find the proper point of contact by 
approaching the subject from the sympathetic side, as Mr. Browning him- 
self has done. Evidently, he has been much interested in the subtle, 
irresolute, self-conscious, brooding character of the man—in the mind 
that not unfrequently, by very force of its keen forecasts, took fright at 
possibilities, and ‘shied’ from the straight road in act, only to find 
escape from sheer prostration by returning on these dark, fatalistic 
conceptions that constantly lay, shadow-like, in the background. With 
some inconsistency, as is here over and over again confessed, new incite- 
ments to practical endeavours that called for some casuistical justifi- 
cation, were in this way found. A man labouring heroically to save 
society, and never seeking pleasure save with a certain oblique self- 
repressing reference to that end, yet in strictness disbelieving in any 
form of human freedom, intent on offering up his own ideas, and con- 
senting even to refine away the truth, while reinforcing himself by the 
conviction that truth must necessarily suffer through any process of 
expression or embodiment, and that individuality is of no real conse- 

uence in view of the Whole, and its great destiny—offers exactly the 
shifting kaleidoscopic groundwork of moral and intellectual intent, the 
brightly-coloured but indeterminate texture of thought and motive, to 
fascinate an imagination like that of Mr. Browning. And so far as we 
can gather, this is the way in which he has read the character of the ex- 
Emperor, by penetrating sympathetically to the very spring of his 
action. 

Mr. Browning really cares little for outward matters in comparison 
with motives. He desires to trace the vaguest workings of the mind, 
and to take the very point of view of the subject, so that, by noting 
traits too refined for words, he may catch secrets that elude even those to 
whom they appertain. His greatest efforts are thus monologues, only from 
avery dramatic point of view possible; they are restorations, in which 
the hidden self appears to explain and put in pleas for mitigation of judg- 
ment. They are in the best sense apologetic, as true dramatic art must 
always be when it concerns itself with what is, or seems, unpoetic in its 
own proper character. No one could say the best for another better 
than that other could do for himself, were his inmost thoughts only 
interpreted faithfully. Words fail to reveal that in which the real 
explanation lies ; and hence even wise men so often confuse by justifi- 
cations, whilst yet wiser men only remain silent, and bear miscon- 
struction. 

Mr. Browning has revealed Napoleon III. to us. He has uttered 
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his most private and secret thought, or what may most consistently 
stand for it. He has said the best that Napoleon could say for himself, were 
he for the nonce gifted with full poetic utterance. Thus, acts that 
appeared contradictory are reconciled by being thrown into the light of 
motives mostsubtly mingled. The interest of the poem, over-condensed 
and —— yet breaking now and again into sweetest music, like every- 
thing of the same class from the same hand, is psychological rather than 
political. It is the study of a mind engaged in great problems; but they 
are not, after all, so much the problems of governing simply as of living 
and thinking. There is an amalgam of metaphysical refinement under 
the gloss of practical aims. Nor does Mr. Browning forget refinements of 
dramatic intention. His hero is represented to us as in the Residency, 
which may stand for the Tuileries ; and, falling into a sort of trance, his 
mind reverts to the days in Leicester Square, and he soliloquises with a 
sort of vague mingling of treasured intention with the facts of reality. 
He talks ‘ inside the soul’ of that which he feels with a saddening sense he 
has failed to accomplish. 

Such is the scope of this powerful and original poem. It is one of Mr. 
Browning’s most characteristic performances; but by its exceeding 
subtlety, he runs the risk of being again put under the necessity of 
addressing the English public as ‘ Ye that like me not,’ for the English 
public is impatient of mere mental puzzles; and in several respects 
‘ Prince Hohensteil’ is too simply such for securing complete popularity. 
Besides, it is often crabbed and elliptical, where there is no essential reason 
why it should have been so. 


The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By CHARLES 
Goprrey Letanp. Triibner and Co. 


Gaudeamus ! Humorous Poems, Translated from the German of 


Joseph Victor Scheffel and others. By Cuartes G. LEtanp. 
Tribner and Co. 


Mr. Leland’s ‘Hans Breitmann’ is so distinctive and original that 
anything from the same hand is certain to undergo rather a severe test in 
the inevitable comparison. And yet there is nothing here which will even 
compare with work of that kind. The poems in the first-named volume 
are nearly all of a serious cast, saturated for the most part by mystical 
conceits, which are certain to recall William Blake, though in some 
points unlike enough to the poems of that eccentric genius. But there 
is the same transference of natural feelings and relations into mere 
symbol—a sort of playing with passions and sentiments, and subduing 
them into the mere forms of shadowy intellectual truths, so refined, that 
they seem at once cold and distant from ordinary experience, like reflec- 
tions of real things in running water. There is a clear, sweet music 
here and there, a true lyrical touch, specially noticeable in such poems 
as ‘ Brave Heart,’ and ‘A Thousand: Years Ago,’ together with a sump- 
tuousness of language thatreminds us ever and anon of the Persian poetry. 
The ballads at the end have the most promise of popularity in them; 
‘ How the Engineer died at Desjardins’ being very spirited indeed. 

Joseph Scheffel was a successful student, a semi-revolutionist, and a 
wit. He became a lawyer, but needing some relief in literature, he 


enned humorous poems, and with them entertained the brilliant and 
earned society into which he easily found access in Heidelberg. There 
was a certain convivial club, of which Schmezer, the geologist, was a 
member. While he was delivering a course of geological lectures, 
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Scheffel parodied the last lecture in a short ie which was produced at 
the next Symposium. Hence the poems and their titlk—‘Gaudeamus.’ 
They are full of fun, and er not void of meaning; for ‘in their 
‘connection they form a droll history of the world and of humanity,— 
‘advancing from the early outburst of granite and basalt, through the 
“boulder of gneiss to the Ichthyosaurus and Megatherium, and even to 
* man, the pre-historic dweller in Swiss Lacustrine houses.’ The geologic 
poems, however, form but a small section of the book. The whole are 
steeped in a humour peculiarly German, which Mr. Leland has very 
faithfully rendered, though nothing is more difficult than the translation 
of humorous poetry of this kind. 


Songs of Two Worlds. By a New Writer. H. 8. King and Co. 


The new writer is certainly no tyro. He has ripe experience, which 
he controls and modulates into severe but varied music. No one, after 
reading the first two poems—almost perfect in rhythm and all the grace- 
ful reserve of true lyrical strength—could doubt for an instant that this 
book is the result of lengthened thought and assiduous training in poetic 
form. Observe the ease, yet the dainty, clear, firm outline of these 
verses :-— 

‘I see myself reflected in thine eyes, 
The dainty mirrors set in golden framo 
Of eyelash, quiver with a sweet surprise, 
And most ingenuous shame. 

‘Like Eve, who hid her from the dread command 
Deep in the dewy blooms of Paradise, 
So thy sly soul, love calling, fears to stand 
Discovered at thine eyes. 

Or, like a tender little fawn, which lies 
Asleep amid the fern, and waking, hears 
Some careless footstep drawing near, and flies, 
Yet knows not what she fears, 
So shrinks thy soul.’ 


The one fault in this truly exquisite lyric is the use of the word 
‘suicide’ for a rhyme in the last verse, which appears to us to strike a 
discord in spite of the word ‘ sweet’ ss it, ‘The Return,’ in its 
chaste simplicity, that seems to yield under the tense strain of regret, 
yet buoyantly rises again, is almost worthy of Mr. Matthew Arnold ; 
reminding us somehow of lines in ‘The Faded Leaves,’ though different 
in several points from these poems. And we discover, too, something of 
the calm, yet marble-flushed despair, of the settled sadness and incapacity 
to share the hopeful belief of ordinary practical minds, which so dangle 
saturate Mr. Arnold’s poems. The ‘Living Past,’ ‘ Changes,’ ‘ Alone,’ 
and ‘ Doubt,’ especially represent this tendency. The descriptive poems, 
classical fragments, and such semi-mystical utterances as the ‘ Wanderin 
Soul’ (the longest poem here, but wisely not put in the first slibost 
strike us as hardly so successful as the more purely lyrical pieces; although 
in all these there are stanzas that are studies in point of delicacy and dis- 
tinction of modelling, if we may be allowed a phrase which suggests a 
classification of these poems. Not that they are cold. They are rather 
stately, restrained, and self-sufficient, the writer never distrusting him- 
self so far as to leave behind his own culture, and make the light of his 
verse at once to shine and burn. But these poems will assuredly take 
high rank among the class to which they belong. 
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Saint Abe and his Seven Wives. A Tale of Salt Lake City. 
Strahan and Co. 


Notwithstanding the popularity which Hans Breitmann, Bret Harte, 
and Joaquin Miller have achieved, we are inclined to think that Saint 
Abe reveals higher poetic genius than any of the verses that bear the 
names of these writers. One is curious to know whether it is the pro- 
duction of one of these who has here surpassed himself, or that of the 
author of ‘A Fable for Critics,’ not quite equal to himself. At any rate, 
it is a fresh, original, and clever composition. The writer has an easy 
mastery over various kinds of metre, and a felicity of easy rhyming, 
which is not unworthy of our best writers of satire. There is no effort, 
no pretence, but a straightforward telling of the story in forcible collo- 

uial phrase, fired with strong wholesome feeling, and pointed with 
clever and subtle satire. It is entirely free from the vulgarity which has 
given factitious popularity to @ good deal of American trash, and from 
the coarseness of sentiment so often mistaken for humour; there is not a 
sentence incompatible with pure feeling and good taste. The prevailing 
impression of the whole is of that easy strength which does what it likes 
with language and rhymes, and which Lowell so often exhibits. The 
style is light and playful, with admirable touches of fine discrimination 
and rich humour; but the purpose is earnest. The structure is dramatic ; 
characteristic scenes of Mormon life are described, beginning with 
the Boss’s tale, in which Joe Wilson, the waggon-driver, describes his 
courting, and the loss of his girl through the blandishments of a Mormon 
elder, Then follows a dialogue between two bishops and the stranger 
about the peculiar institutions of Mormondom, in which the household 
of Saint Abe is described, and the troubles that come to him because he 
loves one of his own wives. Another dialogue exhibits a group of fresh 
emigrants in Utah. The best chapter, however, is Brigham Young’s 
sermon in the temple, cleverly interspersed with ‘ asides’ from the femi- 
nine part of the audience. The book concludes with the flight of Saint 
Abe with the wife that he loves, the reasons for which are set forth in a 
stinging letter to the prophet and the elders, in which the more serious 
antagonisms of the Mormon system to all that is best and highest in 


domestic life are set forth with great power. The book is a very clever, 
‘anda very wholesome one. It is one of those strong, crushing, dramatic 
Satires, which do more execution than a thousand arguments. 


Twilight Hours: Poems. By Saran Witutams (Sadie). With 
a Memoir by E. H. Prumprre, M.A. Third Edition, with 
Additions. Strahan and Co. 


Sadie’s chief characteristics were a rare refinement and pots of con- 
ception, combined with a surprising dramatic breadth and fluency. She 
died before she had reached her thirtieth year, and had spent a ve 
quiet, uneventful life ; but, judging from her poems, she had lived throug 
varied and strange experiences. Her heart readily throbbed responsive 
either to joy or sorrow, but she was not wanting in the artistic self-re- 
straint, which in the long run, with a favoured nature like hers, does so 
much to yield us true poems. We are surprised at the masterly manner 
in which moods the most diverse are decisively touched by her. Some- 
times, as with Mrs. Browning, a wondrous depth of suggestion and of 
stirring life lies in a rugged, unexpected phrase. Such poems as ‘ Yeo- 
man’s Service,’ ‘ Widowed,’ and ‘Baal, have quite an exceptional 
strength and originality. A large number of new poems are added to 
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this edition, all valuable and characteristic, as exhibiting still further 
Sadie’s wide range. ‘The Life of a Leaf’ is pervaded by that subtle 
reading of human destiny through natural symbols, which is almost 
special to our time; and ‘Deep Sea Soundings,’ the last poem Sadie 
wrote, is certainly noble in meaning and intent, and very stately in 
expression, in spite of certain irregularities of metre. Some of the very 
early poems given in the preface betoken a genius early ripe. This verse 
is fine, both as to meaning and language :— 
‘ Need of utterance love knows not, 
Yet to speak is good ; 
Gentle words and blithe caresses 

Are as wholesome food.’ 
We warmly welcome these poems, and hope they will mect with the 
widened acceptance which they so well deserve, and of which this third 
edition is at once a token and a promise. 


The Song of the New Creation, and other pieces. By Horativs 
Bonar, D.D. James Nisbet and Co. 

Dr. Bonar bids fair to be the Charles Wesley of his generation. His 
devotional pieces are poured forth with almost as great profuseness, and 
they are I an excellence that will bear comparison with the bulk of 
Wesley’s hymns. In this volume, which is one of very great sweetness 
and unction, Dr. Bonar has departed somewhat more from the lyrical, 
or rather the hymn form, in which his great strength lies. The princi- 
pal poem which gives its name to the volume extends to some fifty ten-line 
stanzas, and is after the manner of Bernard of Cluny’s ‘Hic Breve.’ 
It is a fervid and lofty eulogy of Christ’s second coming. This and the 
second piece, entitled the ‘ Mountains of Myrrh,’ are characterized by 
that mystical element which is so strongly pronounced in Dr. Bonar, 
and which, while it inspires much of the fervour of his hymns, 
limits them to a peculiar oactehens school. Dr. Bonar should cultivate 
chiefly what we may call the worship-lyric, and aim at sentiments which 
the Catholic Church of Christ may endorse; then his name may be 
inscribed among the chief singers of the Church. We thank him for 
this very precious volume. 


Ollanta : an Ancient Ynea Drama. Translated from the 
original Quichua. By Crements R. Marxuam, C.B. 
London : Triibner and Co. 

This drama of Ollanta was first transcribed by Mr. Markham in the 
Quichua language, from an ancient copy in the possession of a descendant 
of the Yneas. The version of the original text which has now been 
printed in order to save it from destruction, has been very carefull. 
edited by Mr. Markham, whose scholarship has provided us with so muc 
that is interesting in ancient Ynea works. The number of men in 
Europe capable of editing and translating this drama as Mr. Markham 
has done it, might probably be counted on the fingers of one hand, so 
that we should value the work for its rarity, as well as for its character. 
We are not only interested in the drama itself, but also in the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Markham proving its antiquity. The chief point about 
which there might at first appear to be some doubt is whether the drama 
really dates from the time of the Yncas, or whether some Spanish priest 
of the last century had a hand in its composition. Mr. Markham con- 
tends for its antiquity, and we consider his reasoning conclusive. He 
adduces proof of the performance of dramas before the Yncas of Peru, 
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and of their having been acted by the Indians as late as 1781 in order to 
preserve the memory of their ancient sovereigns. De Valdez, a Spanish 
cura, and an intimate friend of the last Ynca, before whom these plays 
were acted, first committed this drama of Ollanta to writing, and from 
this Mr. Markham transcribed his copy. There is much external evidence 
in proof of its ancient character, while the internal evidence is still 
stronger. This evidence is both positive and negative, for while the 
drama contains many archaic words and grammatical forms that have 
been long since disused, there is not a single modern, or Spanish word or 
phrase in the whole work, nor is there the remotest allusion to Christi- 
anity. As a curious monument of ancient American civilization, this 
drama is unique, and Mr. Markham deserves our warmest gratitude for 


having so laboriously culled from the Ynca literature in order to enrich 
our own. 


The Rivulet. By T.T. Lyxcu. Strahan and Co. 


It is a gratifying proof of the certain recognition sooner or later of 
all genuine work, that Mr. Lynch’s little volume of devotional verse 
has reached a fourth edition. Without claiming for it the imperial stamp 
of genius, it is, a certain mannerism notwithstanding, a book of true 
song—the outcome of a true devout heart. Some of the hymns have 
won their way into the canon of Church service, and are to be found in 
every Catholic hymnal. 


Anster Fair. By Dr. Witu1am Tennant. Edinburgh: John 
Ross and Co. 


The editor of this new edition of Dr. Wm. Tennant’s ‘ Anster Fair’ 
is in error in supposing that it has been but little known beyond Scot- 
land. A poem cannot get into a ninth edition without attaining some- 
thing like a celebrity among all English-speaking people. Since Jeffrey’s 
review of the second edition in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ it has been as 
well known in English literature as any production of a secondary singer. 
The poem is remarkable for its humour, as well as for its revival of the 
Italian ottava rima which Fairfax had employed in his translation of 
‘Tasso,’ and which Byron used so effectively in ‘Don Juan.’ A cripple 
from his birth, and parish schoolmaster of Denino, Tennant’s attain- 
ments as a linguist were so extraordinary that he was chosen Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of St. Andrew’s. He published 
several poems as well as Syriac and Chaldee grammars, but his ‘ Anster 
Fair’ is, as Moir says, ‘ beyond all comparisen his best work,’ and will 
maintain a permanent place in English literature. 


Perplexity. By Sypney Mostyn. Henry 8S. King and Co. 


The critic of this novel is involved in a task as perplexing as its 
heroine. The style is remarkably lucid, and there is at times a force of 
expression which suggests flattering comparisons, but the book is intellec- 
tually weak, and its theme is revolting. It is free from improving reflections 
or discoverable purpose, and with the exception of one fierce diatribe on 
religious hypocrisy and a silly onslaught on tracts and texts, we do not 
remember anything which denotes along what stream in the mingled 
currents of modern thought and influence the authoress may be passing. 
She would seem to have been borne into some nook in which the ordi- 
nary sounds of strife are not heard, and where the common pleasures 
and excitements of life are scarcely possible. Yet let not the reader 
hope to find repose, or sweetness, or light, inthis nook. Itis a dank, 

ealthy, all but land-locked bay on the bank of life’s river, stained by 
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the ooze of a neighbouring bog, and flecked with discoloured foam, which 
can find no outlet. We are at a loss to understand why time should be 
wasted over such an ill-contrived narrative of horrors and improbabilities, 
Almost at the beginning we are startled by a smothering in the snow of old 
Captain Howard—the only reasonable, good-hearted person in the entire 
story—and it ends with the cremation of the devilof the piece. The pith 
and point of the plot are a double bigamy and afoul murder. Kate Howard 
is wooed, won, wed, and senselessly trampled on, by a man who happens 
already to have a living wife. Kate’s husband, from mere mean greed, 
commits a cruel murder; she manages to run away from him, and by a 
queer contrivance becomes the governess in a family of loose morals and 
hateful hypocrisy. Here the master and mistress turn out to be un- 
married, and the runaway Kate is courted first by the footman, after- 
wards by the head of the household, and finally, on escaping from this 
preposterous Ly ayreb is violently sought in marriage by a young 
physician, who, like the others, is wholly enchanted by her beauty. With- 
out revealing the incidents of her past life, this much-perplexed damsel 
secretly marries the doctor! A few weeks after the deed is perpetrated, 
his mother, a haughty, heartless dame, discovers the secret of the pre- 
vious marriage, and advertises for the supposed husband, who is skulk- 
ing in a London slum. He cruelly claims, and well-nigh kills, poor 
Kate, but before he can carry her off to Australia he fortunately burns 
or blows himself up. Her consequent deliverance reveals much, brings 
hersecond husband toher sideready to pardon her deceit, and they are happy 
ever after. It may be imagined that in all this there is considerable 
opportunity for sensational effect ; but the worst feature of the book is 
that the woman is represented as telling her own story, the morality of 


which is dubious, and which, to use the mildest terms, borders at times 


on the silly and sensual. 


Annie: ‘An Excellent Person” By E. 8. Maine. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


There is no satire in the descriptive adjunct of the title of this story. 
Annie is neither pedantically nor disagreeably exceilent, she is simply a 
deep, noble-souled woman, who encounters men of shallow souls like Hugh, 
and women of metallic brilliancy and worthlessness like Ellie, and who has 
to pay the penalty which self-sacrificing natures often pay when they have 
to deal with selfishness. Had she been a little more selfish, she would not 
have sacrificed herself to redeem the ruin caused by her father’s weak 
self-indulgence, she would not have sacrificed Hugh’s love, and she 
would not have secured Ellie’s calculating ends. She is presented as one 
of those characters whose very unselfishness produces upon those less 
noble, the almost unquestioned feeling that she exists for their sakes, and 
will not mind what she suffers so long as she can serve them. There are 
thousands of people in the world like Ellie, who calls her ‘a dear un: 
selfish thing,’ has misgivings, and even remorse, about the sacrifice that 
she is betrayed into making, and yet accomplishes it, leaving her to 
loneliness and such reward as the sense of nobleness can give. The 
story is not much—it is a novel of character, and is admirably worked 
out. There is much delicacy of discrimination and power of portraiture 
in the delineations of the different personages of the story. First, 
Annie, the daughter of a weak, self-indulgent man, who wastes his estate, 
and dies leaving Annie only her own little property oi £200 a year, and 
the charge of a younger half-sister entirely dependent upon her. Annie 
becomes an organist and music teacher. She cherishes the memory of 
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Hugh Willingham, a young Oxford student, who meets with an accident 
near her father’s cottage in Wales, but whose offer is refused by her 
father on account of his poverty; refuses the worthy love of Herbert 
Walters, the clergyman, whom, after several, years of foreign travei, Hugh 
now a rich man, visits ; permits the renewal of the engagement, but dis- 
covers that Hugh’s affection is not very deep, and fancies that he prefers 
Ellie. Ellie is a brilliant, heartless beauty, for whom Annie sacrifices 
herself, and who, thinking that Annie and Hugh do not care very much 
for each other, lays herself out to captivate the latter, and succeeds so far 
that Annie breaks off the engagement, and Hugh marries Ellie, but 
discovers that he has sacrificed his heart to his fancy. The art of the 
writer is seen in the skill with which she mixes redeeming qualities with 
the selfishness of Ellie and the superficialness of Hugh. Annie’s mistake 
was in demanding an ideal affection like herown. Hugh was true at 
heart; had she married him, he would have been a devoted and tender 
husband. He was sincere and chivalrous, only not of so deep a nature as 
Annie. Herbert the clergyman again, notwithstanding his ritualistic 
nonsense, is a true, noble-hearted man, in every way worthy of Annie ; 
and but for her cherished memories of Hugh, she would have loved him. 
He is admirably delineated in both his strength and weakness; so is 
Herbert’s sister, Miss Walters. The story is a genuine work of art, 
dealing in a skilful way with the workings of subtle feelings, and 
delicately discriminating the good and evil of mixed human character. 


Elise. Par MapameJ. De Lampert. Paris: Sandoz et Fisch- 
bacher. 


This is a work of both force and beauty. It is autobiographical in 
form—a young Frenchwoman’s journal. Like other excellent works of 
its kind, it unfolds the gracious results of discipline ; but itis not merely a 
clever reproduction of the every-day lessons of experience. It traverses 
phases of life frequent enough, and yet not familiar, and it sketches 
them with no feeble hand. It is fresh, vigorous, and charmingly 
French. Monsieur Bersier, the eminent French pastor, says of it, in the 
Revue Chrétienne : ‘ Above all, and what is more rare, and more difficult 
‘than all, the religious side shows itself at the same time freely and 
‘naturally, and it is here that the work has for us its principal merit. 
‘Nothing is less frequent than to fiad in works of this kind, piety speak- 
‘ing its language without affectation or exaggeration of any sort... . . 
‘In fine, this work is throughout one of the best that we could put into 
‘the hands of our young people, and readers of any age will find in it 
‘something to instruct.’ Our own very earnest hope is that this, the first 
essay in authorship of a lady whose life is rich in the deeper experiences 
of our human lot, will not be the last. It is a hopeful thing to see such an 
addition to the literature of our neighbours ; and we are sure it will be 
a boon to the many families of our land who wish to cultivate not only the 
knowledge of the French language, but an earnest and Christian sym- 
pathy with the best spirits of the French nation. 


Redlands ; or, Home Temper. By Harrierre Bowra. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

An admirable purpose, a deeply religious motive pervades this story. 
The authoress has resolved to punish imprudent and passionate speech, 
the outbreaks of foolish and senseless temper, by painting the various 
cruel consequences of certain acts of ungovernable rage. Ler foils, her 
bright lights consist of some model men and women who are always so 
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proper, so self-sustained, so supernaturally wise, and so uncomfortably 
reflecting and collected under trying circumstances, that the whims and 
passions of the heroine are almost delightful. Was there ever a greater 
trial, for a beautiful, high-spirited, wilful girl, educated in Paris, and 
brought at sixteen to a sublimely correct English home, than to be told 
that if she wins the heart of her cousin, Henry Murray, she will have 
four thousand a year for her dowry; that if she does not, a variety of 
evil results will follow to herself and many other members of their families. 
Into the various legal absurdities and other provisions of the ‘ will’ on 
which this condition turns, we will not enter. How the said Henry 
Murray was the idol of a fascinated mother and adoring sisters and 
brothers, and turns out the most consummate ‘ prig’ that we have ever 
read of. He preaches, and moralizes, and airs his lofty breeding and 
pure motives, and talks ‘ goody bosh’ till one is delighted to find him 
well rated by his semi-fiancée. He caresses her one day, and pompously 
makes cold presents to her ; the next, he finds infinite fault with the poor 
girl, excites her jealousy, provokes her past endurance by his selfish un- 
selfishness, rouses the very devil in her, is blind to her fine qualities, 
and, naturally enough, resolves to have done with her and her fortune. 
When at length she is practically driven back to her miserable home to have 
her arm and her temper broken by cruel treatment from a passionate 
sot of a father, she is again lectured by a fearful prig of a parson, who 
makes love to her at the point of a moral bayonet. At last the poor 
creature, turned almost imbecile with disappointment, drudgery, and 
despair, loses all power of repartee, comes to love prig the first in spite 
of his sermons, and finally, by an interesting concurrence of circum- 
stances wins his love, and his hand, and her own fortune rather than his. 
There are some pretty scenes, some beautiful and touching delineations of 
Carry’sself-mastery and simplicity, which will live in the reader’s memory. 
The style is careful and pure, the moral tone exalted, the separate por- 
traitures very realistic, and there are the materials of a plot that might 
have been very effectively handled ; but of the heart of aman, and how he 
thinks and feels on these subjects, the authoress knows no more than 
Caroline Percival. 


A Woman’s Faith. By the Author of ‘Ethel,’ &., &e. Samp- 
son Low and Co. 


The author of this novel seems to have hesitated about the title of her 
book, or else the printer has played her a trick; for while on the title- 
page and cover it is called a ‘ Nannie Faith,’ the running-title on the 
pages is ‘A faithful Woman,’ which we greatly prefer; for Margaret 
Hepburn is a very admirable type of the trust and fidelity of a loving 
woman. Her own great principle of life is faith in Richard Brandon, 
who does not altogether deserve it. Her character is delineated with 
very considerable power, and is almost an ideal, with perhaps just a trifle 
too much of the spaniel in it. Richard Brandon is a type of mingled 
strength and weakness; he has strong religious instincts, and yet has 
become a half sceptic; he has a true, passionate and worthy love for 
Margaret, and yet, when it is disappointed by the kind of contretemps 
which does occur in novels, he goes off for a couple of years with Candida, 
and becomes interestingly haggard and miserable. ‘He is not false, and 
wants to tell Margaret when he marries her, but is too much of a coward, 
and suffers agonies in consequence. He is not an heroic character; if 
he were, there would not be scope for Margaret’s faith. 

Candida is well shadowed, but not skilfully developed. The long 
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letters to Russell are not a very happy device for putting the hero on the 
stage ; they unfold his religious and social characteristics, however, very 
rapidly. The descriptions of Rome and of Italian life are the best part 
of the book. Its moral is high, but unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
implies that a man’s wrong-doing is, and ought to be, much more easil 
condoned than a woman’s. The book, although too much drawn out, is 
well written. 


Linked at Last. By F. E. Bunnerr. Henry S. King and Oo. 


Those whose impatient curiosity prompts them to peep prematurely at 
the last chapter of a novel, will find merciful consideration from Miss 
Bunnett, for the last chapter is put first ; that is, the hero and heroine 
are first presented just at the denouement of their long course of true love, 
and then the reader is transported to the beginning ten years earlier, and 
the whole story is told in order until the last chapter is linked in a com- 
plete cycle with the first. Well, we always profess to be above mere 
curiosity, but ‘like to know how it ends,’ thatwe may critically judge 
the author’s processes. For this, however, we get no credit from our 
lady friends, who are obliged by their uneasy virtue to keep their thumb 
firmly upon the leaves. The story is slight, pleasant, and fresh. Its 
chief interest, however, is in the familiarity of the writer with German 
life in the Bergstrasse, and in the charming pictures of it which she 
draws ; the Dippenbrocks and the Massingers, especially the loves of 
Heinrich and Kosa, the shrewishness of Frau Massinger, and the rubicun- 
dity of Miiller are very charming, and remind us of Miss Bremer’s 
pictures of Swedish life. 


The Rose Garden. By the Author of ‘Unawares.’ London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


There is an exquisite charm about the ideal portraiture of this writer, 
whoever she is, that places her by the side and on a level with the 
authoress of ‘ The Story on the Cliff.” Her story is suffused in a gentle 
sunshine, and its portraiture is drawn with a refined and delicate skill, 
that can hardly be surpassed. The story is laid in France, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bayonne, and its accessories of scenery and national habit 
are depicted with the accuracy and ease of perfect familiarity, and of 
high artistic power. The town life, the mountain slopes, and the sea 
coast are all done with a master’s hand—quiet, strong, harmonious, and 
almost perfect; the subtle harmony between the scene and the incident, 
which is so essential to true effect, being always preserved. Two French 
cousins, Gabrielle and Renée, with their love histories, are the contrasted 
heroines of the piece. Gabrielle, gentle, unselfish, and true—a treasure 
of faith and affection to the man who could win her; and Renée, brilliant, 
passionate, and generous, and yet cowardly, selfish and malicious, un- 
truthful and reckless, shocking the noble nature of her friend, and yet 
not alienating her affection. These qualities of Renée are exhibited in 
some very powerful scenes, especially in one with Victoire, the sister of 
the cure. The mother of Renée, Madame Dalbarade, is the prototype of 
her daughter, with a difference ; she has more strength, and less heart. 
M. de Savigny and M. de Mehun, are the rival lovers. The former 
wealthy, aristocratic, and noble; the latter solid, dull, bourgeoisement, but 
magnanimous and sterling. At first M. de Savigny seems to be about to 
follow a true instinct, and choose Gabrielle ; but the brilliancy of Renée 
wins him; she unscrupulously casts off de Mehun, and de Savigny is 
made wretched by the wanton heartlessness of his wife, who i him 
PF 
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lies, and, under the influence of her mother, almost sacrifices his estate 
to the villainy of an uncle. Perhaps Reneé is a little too mmeiodramatic, 
in her departure from her husband’s home, and in her wilful heartless- 
ness, and he a little unnatural, in his sustained, cold, courteous resent- 
ment. De Mehun and Gabrieile deserve a better fate, and in real life 
would have found it; but the story, which is a short one, is well nigh 
perfect. Its great idea seems to be the working out of Renée’s strange 
complex nature. We do not envy de Savigny his domestic happiness, 
even after the great crisis. 


Aston Royal. By the Author of ‘ St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ 
&c. Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. 


We read ‘St. Olave’s’ on its first appearance, and have read every 
work of the author subsequently published. There were, in her writings, 
from the first, indications of power and genius which we regarded as pro- 
phetic, and we haye not been disappointed. We do not say that each 
work of the author as it came forth from her prolific pen was 
an sg ore on its predecessors; but we can say of the pre- 
sent, that it is far superior to anything the writer has yet done. It 
shows an obvious and unmistakable advance upon herself. It is firmer 
in style, stronger in texture, and in all respects cleverer in execution, 
than her previous productions. Thisis saying a great deal, considering 
the reputation she has already achieved; but we are prepared to abide 
by it, nevertheless. We do not say that the book has no faults; it has 
several which it would be easy to point out, but which we do not care 
too curiously to enumerate. ‘The first chapter gives no promise of what 
awaits the reader; the style is disappointing, some passages having 
something of the jingle of blank verse, while the matter and tone excite 
a fear that the story is going to be a caricature of the conventicle, or of 
conventical life. To thisit might be added, that the facts of the story as 
they evolve get too uniformly painful, though there is a good deal of 
bright, amusing writing here and there. Miss Dovercourt’s prostrate 
submission to the teachings of her minister, approaches to weakness ; we 
are painfully disappointed in the frustration of her hopes, and in all 
that distracts and darkens her love, although it is true that it is by the 
bitterness of her trials that her character is developed, strengthened, and 
beautified. The second volume ends in an utterly unnecessary and 
harrowing incident ; and the third closes in an event, which, while it 
certainly rounds off every thing, is more like the interposition of a 
miracle, and supernatural beatification, than anything else. Such faults 
as these, and others besides, might be mentioned and admitted, and yet, 
in spite of them all, the work, as illustrative of character, and as ex- 
hibiting the secret workings of the human heart, occupies, most un- 
questionably, a foremost place. Its descriptions of certain religious 
teachings are, in the main, correct, though a little overdone, and are 
certainly valuable as exhibiting the bad influence of the extremes and 
perversions of theological opinion. The different characters introduced, 
whether of sectarian cliques, or from general society, are admirably hit 
off; there is great smartness and wit in many of the conversations, a 
terrible lesson in the character and fate of the elder Macnorman, wonderful 
skill in depicting the conflicting thoughts, —— and purposes, that 


actuate the son. Miss Dolfen excites admiration by her cleverness and 
beauty, but repels and disgusts by her destitution of moral and feminine 
qualities. Her influence over Romily Macnorman is artistically ex- 
hibited ; his vacillations of feeling and disloyalty to duty are, alas! too 
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true to nature; the catastrophe that ends his danger, while blasting his 
life, and, we suppose we may add, saving his soul, is somewhat sensational, 
but nothing would have met the necessities of the case but something of 
the sort. We have purposely avoided all reference to the plot and the 
progress of the story, because we depend on our readers making their 
acquaintance for themselves. The book, however, is not only interest- 
ing as a story; it abounds with sentences which express, in pointed 
language, a great deal of the philosophy of life, and evince con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, and great shrewdness of observation. 


Macalpine ; or, on Scottish Ground. Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a good novel, notwithstanding a little excess of sensational 
incident and somewhat peccable English. Its interest lies in its pre- 
sentation of Highland scenes and of Highland character. If its writer 
purposes a moral, it is to exhibit the conditions of the Scottish peasantry, 
their degeneracy and hardships, and the causes of them, so far as they lie 
with the lairds—as, for example, in the recklessness of Roderick Mac- 
Alpine and the coarse tyranny of Sir Andrew Cameron—both contri- 
buting to the eviction and emigration of the crofters. Alan MacAlpine 
is represented as a radical,—opposed, therefore, to the Toryism of the 
land-owners around him,—and is made to deliver political lectures and 
make political speeches as a medium of setting forth true ideas of poli- 
tical economy. The interest turns upon the loss of the Morven estates 
by the MacAlpines, and their possession by an English purchaser, The 
plot is cleverly woven, and excites a good deal of interest, although it 
evolves a little too sensationally. The incidents are not all of them very 
natural,—Ellen’s abduction, for instance, about which more should haye 
been told. The duel between the two old men is too melodramatic, and 
events concur as they do onlyin novels. But we must award high praise 
tothe author for the conception and delineation of Lucretia Mar, who is a 
decidedly original character, in whom the balance of conflicting elements 
is very ably maintained. The way in which she exercises ‘man’s privi- 
lege of speaking first,’ and yet does not wholly forfeit the reader’s 
sympathy, is a bit of very fine artistic portraiture. Alan and Ellen are 
both finely drawn. There is a great deal of ability in the story, although 
a little more painstaking ‘would have freed it from some serious imper- 
fections both of style and of evolution. The reader is kept on Scottish 
ground throughout, and feels the spell that well-managed Scottish dia- 
logue always has. 


Jerry. A Novel of Yankee American Life. By Mary 8S. Gorz 
Nicuorts. Sampson Low and Co. 


There is a good deal of rough power in this story. Its delineations 
of a somewhat crowded stage of American characters are fresh and 
vigorous. Money-getters, two or three; poets, musicians, drunkards, 
teetotallers, philanthropists, &c., figure in it. Perhaps the most original and 
owerfully-drawn character is Mrs. Mayo, the superb woman of fashion. 
hether her character is possible or not we cannot say. We can say 
only that it is congruous and well sustained. We remember no American 
story like it, and it certainly daguerreotypes certain phases of American 
character, powerfully and amusingly. 


Notes in England. By H. A. Tarn, D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introductory Chapter, by W. F. Raz. Strahan and Co. 
It is sufficiently noticeable that M. Taine himself has never discovered 
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any defects in his system—or method, as he rather prefers fo call it. He 
has neither accepted nor discarded a great doctrine since he wrote his 
famous prize thesis on ‘ La Fontaine’s Fables.’ In that work, while yet a 
young man of four-and-twenty, he enunciated his leading principles, and 
established, by examples, his great doctrine of classification, whereby 
moral and emotional products are actually reduced to the level of 
natural history. The identical ideas, unmodified, are the basis of his 
latest work. In his ‘Philosophie de l’Art,’ in his ‘ Historical and 
Critical Essays,’ in his ‘History of English Literature,’ and in his 
grand pictures of the Renaissance period, he has but one idea, one aim— 
to reduce history to a purely positivistic basis. ‘Reigning circumstances’ 
are, in fact, everything; poems and pictures, tragedies and temples, 
statues, and oratorios, range according to fixed classes, and may be 
exhaustively grouped and ticketed precisely in the same way as plants 
or animals. Perhaps there never was a man who had more complete 
faith in his own doctrines, and the methods into which they have led. 
Individuals, families, and races, according to him, are constructed after 
a type or form which is hereditary and pre-determined by conditions, by 
the position, by the total of relations. And the invariable laws that 
underlie history reveal themselves when the conditions that have deter- 
mined this type are certainly found, as they can be found. Inwardly 
there is the general tendency of the type itself, the result of long-work- 
ing causes ; outwardly, the continuous dependencies, by which the future 
is as certainly pre-figured. ‘According to him, a cause is a fact,’ says 
his translator; ‘but in my opinion it is a figure of speech. He thinks 
* that a fact can be found of such a kind that from it may be deduced the 
* nature, the relations, the changes of other facts; and that this domi- 
‘ nant and generative fact is the cause of others; I regard the relations 
* of cause and effect simply as sequences.’ M. Taine’s positivism, how- 
ever, is calculated to be very fruitful, practically. As a necessary pre- 
liminary to literary or art criticism, social influences, he declares, must 
be closely studied, for the roots of all possible art-product lie there ; and 
in demonstrating a complete interdependence between the various phases 
of a people’s life, M. Taine has done service in legitimately widening, 
even when he seemed to be restricting the proper path of criticism. 

M. Taine, as was natural to one holding such doctrines, took care not 
to commit himself to write a history of English literature till he had 
visited England, and personally observed English habits and English 
traits, These ‘Notes in England,’ originally published in the Paris 
Temps and in the Daily News, as translated by Mr. W. F. Rae, are 
M. Taine’s social studies for his ‘ History of English Literature, Mr. Van 
Laun’s translation of which are noticed in our last and present number. 
He revised them after a second visit ; and we now have them as the most 
deliberative criticism on English social life which M. Taine can hope to 

iveus. They are keen, brilliant, and vivacious. Asa Frenchman of the 
Best type and of the highest culture, M. Taine knows perfectly the 
tricks of conversation ; and these notes are just written talk of the very 
best kind. He has such a quick eye for beauty, and is so ready to make 
allowances, to pause and reconsider a verdict. He frankly sets down 


_ impressions, asks questions, delicately hints a possibility; and then 


asses on to other topics. His effort to take the point of view of those 
Ls deals with is the more perceptible, that outward and determining con- 
ditions are, after all, implicitly judged by a French standard. Our 
climate, according to M. Taine, accounts for nearly everything—for our 
stolid, dogged patience; our inclination to sottishness, our love of beer 
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and heavy wines fortified with aleohol—(clearly seen to be a mistake, in 
the light of the reform wrought by the introduction of light wines, as is 
inted out by the translator); for our obtuseness to fine colours and 
elicate shades, as seen alike in the ladies’ dresses in the parks and in 
the pictures of our greatest masters ; for our earnestness, our morality, our 
silence, and our love of hard work. It is somewhat odd, however, to 
have the climate also accounting for an over-strained refinement and 
activity of intellect which makes us seek for thought in works of art, 
instead of contenting ourselves with pleasure derived through the eyes, 
as we ought todo. M. Taine’s criticisms of Turner and of Mr. Ruskin 
have some force; but in our opinion the truth does not lie wholly either 
with Mr. Ruskin or with M. Taine. 

One of the most valuable portions of the volume is Mr. Rae’s biographic 
sketch, which throws not a little light on M. Taine’s literary deter- 
minations. It is arare merit in Mr. Rae that he appreciates, yet can 
discriminate ; that he is a devoted student, and yet no blind disciple. He 
well says that ‘inability to advocate all M. Taine’s pretensions does 
‘not imply a want of admiration for what he has performed. He is 
‘greater than his method. His own personality is too marked to be 
‘concealed under any formula, however abstract; his powers are too 
‘rare to fail to extort the admiration of those who may differ the 
‘most from him on speculative points. His characteristic is a passion 
‘for facts; his excellence consists in the skill with which he can turn 
‘his facts to the best account. He has a keen sense of beauty; he can 
‘convey his impressions to a reader in language of singular felicity. He 
‘requires the aid of no method to make his conclusions acceptable. 
‘ His judgments are formed on so complete a mass of evidence, and with 
‘such a clear desire to be impartial, that they deserve to be treated with 
‘ respect, if not to be implicitly accepted.’ We should not omit to say 
that Mr. Rae has rendered M. Taine’s masterly French into the most 
delicate, lithe, and racy English ; so that the book is one of the most 
valuable of recent additions to this class of English literature. 


History of English Literature. By H. A. Tartne. Translated 
by H. Van Laux. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1871. 


This volume consists of two distinct parts, which are not equally 
valuable, and do not hang very well together. The first continues the 
history of our literature, and has at least the value it derives from the 
continuity ; while the other consists merely of studies in contemporary 
English literature. It would perhaps be trying the latter by a test 
which they do not invite, to ask how M. Taine applies to them those com- 
prehensive laws which, as we saw in the former volume, he used to explain 
80 much in general, but which are apt to be refractory, when particulars 
are to be dealt with. What has become of the influence of race? what 
of the ‘ acquired momentum ?’ what of the social consensus? ‘The truth 
is, that as the author descended the stream, the ponderous apparatus 
eriticus with which he embarked became less and less serviceable, the 
vision of the shaping forces became more and more nebulous, and he 
was content to take men and books as he found them, without attempting 
any very profound inquiry into the causes that made them what they 
were. ‘Ihe same method, or the absence of it, has been applied to our 
contemporary literature ; and we shall not censure the process which has 
given us six essays, of unequal merit indeed, but of remarkable interest. 
That on Macaulay is, as was to be expected, the most successful ; and that 
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on Tennyson is, also naturally, the least. Perhaps the intellectual 
limits of the great master of the picturesque school are not drawn with 
much precision; perhaps the analysis which reduces his varied accom- 
plishments to manifestations of the ‘oratorical faculty,’ has more sim-, 
plicity than truth; but at least M. Taine treats his solidity, manliness, 
and good-sense, with hearty appreciation. The laureate’s weak, not less 
than his strong points have escaped his critic, and it is characteristic and 
suggestive that ir. Taine should have passed over In Memoriam almost 
without remark. Mr. Mill has been more fortunate, and the analysis of 
his Logic may be described as perfect. He has objected to part of the 
appended criticism, that he does not understand it; but we think other 
readers will find it neither unintelligible nor inconclusive. That things 
have a nature, and that the bond of causation is not empirical but real, 
are two propositions (or properly just one) which would not now be 
denied, even by the philosophic school of which Mr. Mill was a few 
years ago the head. The essay on Carlyle, if violent, is worth reading, 
which is more than can be said for the essays on Thackeray and Dickens. 
If we may judge from the two latter sketches, M. Taine’s extra-insular 
point cf view gives him very few advantages, in comparison with the 
oes failures of insight which they (especially that on Thackeray) 
sclose. 


The First Part of the Royal Commentaries of the Yneas, by the 
Ynea Garcilasso de la Vega. ‘Translated and Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Clements R. Marxuaw, C.B. 
2 vols. Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 


Mr. Markham’s travels in Peru, and his extensive explorations of the 
Peruvian Andes, have been attended with magnificent results. First and 
foremost among these results we must undoubtedly place his introduc- 
tion of the chinchona plant from Peru into India, which will prove an 
inestimable blessing to the fever-stricken millions of our Oriental Empire. 
But next to the service which these South American travels have enabled 
him to render to humanity, we must place the service which they have 
enabled him to render to literature. The opportunity of studying the 
old Peruvian language in sitw was turned to rare account, and in these 
volumes, which have been printed for the Hakluyt Society, we have a 
real literary treasure. Robertson and Prescott derived the materials for 
their delightful narratives of ancient Peruvian civilization from the 
‘Commentaries of the Ynca Garcilasso.’ These commentaries were 
published in 1609, and a mutilated English version, by Sir Paul Rycaut, 
appeared in 1688, but in a very incomplete and erroneous form. We 
may, therefore, fairly state that Mr. Markham’s is the first complete 
translation which has been published in our language. We are now 
enabled to go to the fountain-head for our information regarding the 
history of the origin of Ynca civilization in Peru, of the conquests of the 
successive sovereigns, and of the customs, institutions, and religion of 
the people. This history is given in a very detailed form in the work of 
Garcilasso, the long narratives of the battles and conquests of the early 
Yncas often bordering on tediousness. But Mr. Markham has judici- 
ously relieved the translation by interspersing the historical narratives 
with more interesting chapters on the domestic habits and customs, and 
the religious ceremonies of the Peruvian Indiana, as well as on the 
advances they had made in music, poetry, astronomy, medicine, and other 
branches of art and science. The text is illustrated by numerous foot- 
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notes, in which Mr. Markham gives the versions of events to be found in 
other works, as well as the meanings of native words. An excellent plan 
of the ancient city of Cuzco, showing the position of the various ruins, 
adds to the completeness of Mr. Markham’s work, which also contains 
a plan of the Ynea fortress on the Sacsahuaman hill. The Introduction 
contains an se biography of Garcilasso. We congratulate Mr. 
Markham on the publication of this work, which is an achievement of 
skill as a translator, and a proof of that great historical research which 


has enabled him to give us such an interesting elucidation of ancient 
Peruvian civilization. 


First Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
Lond. 1870. Fol. 138 pages. Second Report. 1871. 
Fol. 349 pages. 


The Commissioners may well say that ‘they feel perfectly satisfied 
‘with the results of their inquiry.’ Among other results of it are the 
discovery of nearly the whole of the letters of Charles I., which were 
taken at the battle of Naseby; the‘ original manuscript of the Book of 
Common Prayer, which was annexed to the statute,’ Car. ii. c. 4, 
and has been lost sight of for many years; and several works attri- 
buted to Wyclif, among them his ‘ ‘Translation of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, with Commentaries in English,’ of which the last 
‘appears to be unknown.’ Some additional facts relating to the 
biography of the Reformer have also been exhumed; from which it 
appears ‘that a youth’ of his name‘ came to Oxford, to study, some- 
‘where between October, 1363 and 1364; that he occupied a room in 
‘ Queen’s College, and paid two years’ rent for it in 1365... .; that, 
‘after this, he was in all probability absent from the University for 
‘some years ; that in 1371-2 Ke was again in Queen’s College. . . . as an 


‘almonry boy; and, that, three years after... he again holds a room in 
‘the college . . . and again in 1380-1, after which his name, as paying a 
‘rent diappears..... * Even granting that Mr. Shirley is right in his 


‘ supposition that it is the Reformer who was residing in the college in 
‘1363-4, we have in Wyclif the almonry boy of Queen’s College in 
‘1371-2, in addition to John Wyclif of Merton College, and John Wyclif 
‘the Reformer, a third Wyclif in the field.” Both reports will amply 
repay the study of the historical student. 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities in con- 
nection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, Biography, and 
History ; Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human 
Life and Character. Edited by R. Cuampers. 2 vols. 
New Edition. W. and R. Chambers and Co. 


The ‘ Book of Days’ has taken its place among classical books of Folk- 
Lore ; constructed upon the principle of Hone’s ‘ Every-DayBook,’ of the 
collections of which Mr. Chambers has of course availed himself, it far 
exceeds and excels Hone in the amplitude and accuracy of its biogra- 
phical, legendary, and other information. It is moreover written up to 
the date of its publication; for instance, under date January 3rd, an 
extensive biography of Douglas Jerrold is given, also a sketch of Josiah 
Wedgewood; the former of whom was born, the latter of whom died on 
that day. In addition to these valuable chronological records, all sorts 
of out-of-the-way folk-lore and useful information, such as Unlucky 
Days, Migrating Bogs, Life-Boats, Old English Pronunciations, Xc., are 
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iven. Mr. Chambers was an antiquarian as learned as the Editor of 

otes and Queries ; a collector as indefatigable as Mr. Timbs; and an 
accomplished historian and critic to boot. A melancholy interest 
attaches to this work, inasmuch, as under unexpected demands made b 
it, the strength of Mr. Chambers gave way, and his death soon followed. 
The ‘Book of Days’ is as indispensable to the literary man as it is 
amusing and informing for the household. It should have a place upon 
every dictionary and cyclopedia shelf. It contains everything et alia. 


Publications of the Early English Text Society :-— 


Joseph of Arimathie, otherwise called the Romance of the Seint 
Graal ; an Alliterative Poem, written about A.p. 1350, with 
an Appendix, containing ‘The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,’ 
‘ De Sancto Joseph ab Arimathia,’ and ‘ The Lyfe of Joseph 
of Aramathia.’ Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxezar. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1871. 


King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care. 
Edited by H. Swerr. 


Part I. England in the Reign of Henry VIII. ; a Dialogue between 
Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset. By Tuomas Srarkey. 
Edited by J. M. Cowrrr. 1871. 


A Supplicacyon for the Beggers. By Simon Fisu; now re-edited 
by E. J. Furnivatt. With‘ A Supplycacion to our Most 
Soveraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght ;’ ‘ A Supplica- 
tion of the Poore Commons,’ and ‘The Decaye of England.’ 
Edited by J. M. Cowper. 1871. 


The first work printed in the first of these volumes is a condensed 
version of the ‘ Seynt Graai,’ which has already appeared in the ‘ Extra 
Series. The three others, though previously patlished, have hitherto 
been accessible to few but those who have the command of public libraries. 
We reserve our notice of the second volume until the second part of it 
appears. The third and fourth volumes belong to the ‘ Extra Series,’ 
and are of great interest. The first part of the ‘ Dialogue’ is postponed. 
It will contain much valuable matter relating to Starkey, which has 
recently been discovered in the Record Office. The disclovares which 
it contains as to the state of the country in Pole’s time are most 
valuable. ‘ Fathers and mothers were compelled to beg ; daughters were 
‘driven to Bankside, and sons to the gallows. No poor-houses, the 
‘ sweating sickness destroying men by thousands; the poor lying and 
‘ dying untended and uncared for, by the sides of the ditches, corrupting 
‘the air around..... The clergy were accused of being superstitious, 
‘ idle, and vicious. The lawyers were guilty of bribes, and perverting 
‘justice. And justice herself unrelenting, in hanging, by twenty at a 
‘time, men who must steal or starve, was blind to the miseries, and 
‘ deaf to the cry of the poor, when the rich man was the oppressor.’ The 
first of the three, ‘Supplicacions,’ printed in the fourth volume, is already 
known through Fox’s ‘Acts and Monuments.’ The other two are 
reprints from the original editions in black letter. In all three ‘the 
ignorance and immorality of the clergy’ are freely commentedupon. Much 
of the language used is very strong, but it supplies an only too faithful 
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icture of the times. The ‘ Decaye’ deals with rural troubles only. Mr. 

owper says: ‘These Reformation tracts are submitted . . . . in the firm 
‘ belief that the only way in which Englishmen can form a correct esti- 
‘mate of the wonderful change the country then went through, the 
‘ eauses which led to it, and the means by which it was brought about, 
‘js, by placing in their hands all the contemporary documents which are 
‘within our reach.” We hope the Society will supply us with more of 
such valuable material. Wiil it turn its attention also to the fourteenth 
century? The manuscript literature is copious. 


Fors Clavigera: Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great 
Britain. By Joun Ruskin, L.L.D. Letters 1—15. 
1871—2. 


The author of ‘ Modern Painters’ has in these letters produced a work 
over which men hardly know whether to smile or weep. Not a few set 
them down to the wanderings of a mind which has been over-tasked. 
King Lear changes garments with his fool, and capers in bells and 
motley. A second perusal will dispel the doubt. Certainly in a somewhat 
careless and slovenly fashion, in gossiping paragraphs and chatty sen- 
tences, the master of English style sets forth his latest thoughts. Never 
in our judgment has Mr. Ruskin prophesied better things than in these 
letters; but whether the form is not too light and trifling even to arrest 
attention may well be considered. 

It is not easy to characterize these essays. The title requires two pages 
of explanation from the writer himself; and though the interpretation 
is very beautiful, we doubt whether the British workman will be much 
benefited thereby, or induced to make the ‘ sacrifice of the two pots of beer,’ 
demanded as the price of each number. The letters might be called 
‘Ruskin on everything in general, with good counsel to good men in 
‘particular.’ There are extracts from historians; there is political 
economy, not after the Cambridge manual; there are beautiful passages 
where we are reminded of the old days of glow and gorgeousness; there 
are quaint criticisms on newspapers, public men, societies, anything that 
has happened in the month; there are some references to personal history, 
and chief of all there is the scheme for the ‘happy family,’ of simple 
manners, industry, and good behaviour, in some country part of England, 
well out of the way of London, the wicked world, and Mr. J. Stuart Mill. 
He intends to make these letters the compendium of all he has ever written, 
all which he thinks worthy for men to know and treasure. But amidst the 
queer compound, there are many points which a hard, driving age would 
do well to heed. The teaching is Carlyle’s, interpreted by Ruskin. 
The strong, sometimes hard morals, of the Chelsea seer are softened and 
beautified in the glowing prose of the art-critic; whilst some passages of 
solemn warning and exhortation might be uttered by a Hebrew prophet 
sent to modern England to rebuke and convert. e teaching of these 
letters may be summed up in three sentences, which close one of them, 
that men should promise :—to do their own work well, whether it be for 
life or death; to help other people at theirs, when they can, and seek to 


avenge no injury; to be sure they can obey good laws, before they seek to 
alter bad ones. All this and much else is very good; would that English 
workmen and labourers of all sorts and classes would but hearken and 
obey! But we still miss, if Mr. Ruskin intends this to be his final and 
complete ‘book for life’ to the people, the word which shows how men 
who are wrong may become right, and obtain the removing of the wrong 
in which they stand. We may still, however, thank the writer for 
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_ earnest, perhaps too despairing words. He scatters many a corn-seed, 


though so much seems to be only empty chaff. 


The Culture of Pleasure ; or the Enjoyment of Life in its Social 
and Religious Aspects. By the Author of the ‘ Mirage of 
Life.’ James Nisbet and Co. 


The word ‘culture,’ as the author reminds us, has entered into many com- 
unds—horticulture, agriculture, pisciculture, art-culture—henceforth, 
if his literary authority is weighty enough, there must be added pleasure- 
culture. His book treats of the culture of the pleasure-plant, which he 
tells us ‘ grows in every country inhabited by man,’ and is ‘ independent 
of all climatic conditions.’ Its varieties are innumerable, but all its fruits 
have ‘a highly agreeable flavour.’ It ‘grows wild, and often but little 
attention is paid to its culture.’ ‘ When its fruit is taken in excess, it is 
‘followed by many unpleasant symptoms; such as nausea, depression, 
‘insanity, and even death. When cultivated, however, and used 
‘moderately, the pleasure-plant yields the finest exhilarant that nature 
‘ gives us.’ 
es this way the author introduces us to a treatise on the methods by 
which the ‘manifold forms of pleasure which nature has given us can be 
cultivated into rational happiness.’ He naturally attempts a definition 
of happiness; and although he says more about various sources and con- 
ceptions of happiness than about the thing itself, he appears finally to fix 
upon this definition—‘ enjoyments from the harmonious exercise of man’s 
animal, intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature.’ This is not very defi- 
nite, but it is, perhaps, as near an approaeh to definition as can be made. 
Then, in a series of chapters, the various sources of happiness are examined 
—health, occupation, recreation, purpose in life, money (in four chapters, 
on extinction of the desires, poverty, wealth, and competence), rank, 
reputation, friendship, love, marriage, home life, the country and its 
government, the mind, virtue, the whole concluding by. a chapter in 
answer to the question ‘Is perfect happiness attainable?’ The author 
dopts Mr. Smiles’ method of profuse illustration by anecdotes. Upon 
each of the topics that he treats, he says a great many sensible things— 
—some of them fresh, some of them common-place—and says them ina 
pleasant gossipy way. The book is ingenious and amusing; its tone is 
wholesome and religious, but it will, we imagine, be valued chiefly as a 
book of anecdote. 


Character. By Samuret Suites. John Murray. 


We can scarcely describe Mr. Smiles’ book of multifarious topics and 
illustrations better than by saying that it is a companion volume to 
‘Self Help.’ In a dozen chapters on the ‘Influence of Character,’ 
‘Home Power,’ ‘Companionship and Example,’ ‘ Work,’ ‘Courage,’ 
‘ Self-Control,’ ‘Temper,’ ‘ Marriage,’ ‘ Books,’ he preaches a little on the 
relation of these to character, and on their own intrinsic importance, and 
then he profusely illustrates his teaching by biographical illustrations and 

ertinent anecdotes. Mr. Smiles writes in a lucid, telling way. A better 
—— ne boys—teaching valuable things in a pleasant way—can scarcely 
e found. 


The Secret of Long Life. Henry S. King and Co. 
We should recommend our readers to get Mr. Collins’ book (for no 
secret is made of its authorship), not, however, because they will be 
likely to discover the secret of seeing as mature oaks the acorns they 
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sowed in youth—Mr. Collins leaves the secret of life pretty much where 
he finds it—but because they will be amused by the jovial, miscellaneous, 
and cultured gossip with which he plentifully strews his pages. For 
critics disposed to be ill-natured, Mr. Collins supplies material on every 
page; but for readers inclined to be amused, he rollicks away about life 
and laziness, ideas and good living, city life and lakeland life, marriage 
and politics, sleep and literature, and almost every conceivable thing. 
He says a great many wise things and some foolish ones—propounds a 
philosophy or dashes off a dozen sonnets on the months, or on the 
‘laughing blonde Champagne or the rare brunette Burgundy,’ or impales a 
school of thought upon an epigram in the most fluent way. Inter alia 
he tells us that ‘of course no gentleman would marry a deceased wife’s 
sister.” The book defies criticism, but is very amusing. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hover, D.D., Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. II. 
J. Nelson and Sons. 1872. 


We are glad to welcome so soon the second volume (750 pp.) of this 

eat work. It is far more interesting than the former volume, from its 
Sine more thoroughly characteristic, and involving the main points of 
New England Divinity. Dr. Hodge has kept to his great mission 
throughout. By none of the theories which have been advanced to 
explain the deep mysteries of the origin of man, the nature of sin, the 
eternal purposes, the essence and potence and extent of redemption, is 
he seduced to deviate the fraction of a degree from the straight line 
which from the first stretched out before him. He is careful to take 
notice, as he passes on, of every byepath and more alluring hypothesis ; 
he does not omit to refer even to the most recent literature on the origin of 
species. Mr. Mivart, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Murphy as well as Darwin, 
Owen, and Lyell, are carefully and honestly represented ; but he falls 
back upon or rather never leaves the Biblical narrative and statements. 
For the most part he stands by those portions of Augustinian doctrine 
which have been retained by the Protestant confessions. The book is 
singularly useful, for it furnishes a rapid sketch of the history of each 
theological position, from its Scriptural phase to its dogmatic form at the 

resent hour. The author shows throughout a calm, strong confidence 
in the thorough reasonableness of his arguments, and he looks round 
cheerily on the menacing host of his foes, without even an arriére-pensée 
that his position is not impregnable; at all events, he would die rather 
than yield one buttress, or make one feint, or lower a single colour of 
the old evangelical faith. In the midst of much of the vague declamation, 
the rhetorical anti-dogmatism, the sentimental and scientific scepticism 
of the present day, it is refreshing to see this attitude assumed 
with conspicuously fine feeling, Christian temper, and unquestionable 
learning. 

It io tepeniilie here to discuss a work which covers a vast segment of 
the whole sphere of philosophical, scientific, and Biblical theology, as 
well as a history of the great controversies that have accompanied its 
development. We simply call attention to three or four points of special 
interest. The volume consists of two parts,—‘ Anthropology’ and 
‘ Soteriology ;’ the previous volume, as we explained in a previous notice, 
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being occupied with ‘ Theology ’ proper. Under the former head, Darwin- 
ism under all its forms is calmly and resolutely opposed. The tripartite 
nature of man is stoutly refuted (by-the-way without reference to 
Mr. Heard’s book on the subject). ‘Traducianism and Creationism are 
left very much where Augustine left them. The unity of the race is 
sustained by the ordinary arguments. The doctrine of sin is not in the 
least tinctured by Miller or Maurice; the key to the whole position 
lying in this,—that affections, principles, and character may be sinful, and 
are in fact considered to be elements of personal responsibility in the 
estimation of the whole human race, prior to any acts of the will that 
may be denominated sinful. The Realism of Augustine is not followed, 
nor is Jonathan Edwards’ modification of it accepted. ‘The distinction 
between naturaland moral inability is repudiated. The author’s view of the 
extent of the work of Christ is seen in his hearty adoption of Augustine’s 
dictum that Christ died sufficienter pro omnibus, efficaciter tantum ~ 
electis. Some of the great difficulties of this position are supposed by Dr. 
Hodge to be lessened by the warm acceptance of the universality of the 
= of the Holy Spirit. The volume closes with a history of the 
octrine of grace. 


The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in Heaven. Henry S. 
King and Co. 


We cordially recognize the high purpose and devout spirit which 
characterize this work. It is both thoughtful and eloquent. Our 
sympathy is excited by a protest in the introduction against that 
excessive regard which many at the present day ‘are bestowing on the 
‘vehicles of Divine Revelation in comparison with that which they are 
‘ giving to the facts and principles which these vehicles convey. They 
‘are chiefly intent on the logical aspect and the argumentative claims 
‘ of these agencies, and converse rather with the dogmas and symbols 
‘through which Divine realities are communicated, than with the 
‘realities themselves.’ We are not sure that the writer himself has 
escaped the evil against which he protests. His affirmations and 
speculations again and again suggest questions which involve those 
great controversies which he considers so extremely detrimental. It 
is impossible to ignore the danger which he foints out, though we 
cannot endorse the declaration ‘that godly men must stedfastly persist 
‘in standing apart from those eager strifes about Church authority and 
‘Bible inspiration in which mere religionists are busied.’ The con- 
temptuous phrase ‘mere religionists’ is an injustice done to many 
earnest defenders of the faith, who, because they are ‘ godly men,’ feel 
it a religious duty to take part in the ‘eager strifes’ here deprecated. 
Great questions concerning the Bible andthe Church will always be asked ; 
they will not answer themselves; and these men are devoutly anxious 
that the right answer should be given. The author’s design is to ex- 
— the heavenly relationship in which humanity should stand; and 

y helping it to obtain visions of supernatural realities, restore it to its 
original and divinely-purposed blessedness. With many of the 
sentiments expressed in this volume we have entire sympathy; but we 
do not feel ourselves treading on solid ground until we have passed the 
first chapter, a chapter which has the disadvantage of being purely 
—- concerning ‘things outside our earthly sphere of being.’ 
The writer has evidently felt this, and consequently supplies a long note 
in the appendix. But we fail to grasp an argument built on an 
assumption, and the assumptions in this work are neither few nor 
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small. We have no space to discuss the various questions suggested by 
this volume. We note, however, that the writer recognises only the 
human aspect of the atonement, and would venture to ask whether his 
explanation covers all the Scripture statements of that glorious mystery ? 
He also falls into the not uncommon error of Churchmen in speaking of 
the Church as an institution to be conceived as separated from its con- 
stituent members, a mystical entity that possesses and distributes 
‘Sacramental Grace.’ We are at a loss to understand where and what 
such a Church is. The most valuable and suggestive chapter in the book 
is the one entitled ‘ Fulfilment in Life and Ministry of Christ,’ which is 
full of original thinking admirably expressed. 


The Life of Jesus, the Christ. By Henry Warp BrecuEr. 


New York: J..B. Ford and Co. London: T. Nelson 
and Sons. 


Mr. Beecher’s work must be judged by its ayowed purpose and 
method. Most of the Lives of Christ which the criticisms and cayils of 
modern scepticism haye produced so plentifully during the last quarter 
of a century, whether in assault or defence of the Christian conception, 
‘have been critical or polemical, sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, sometimes both. The resources of learning have been 
brought either to assail in its very citadel the supernatural revela- 
tions of God in Christ, or to defend it. The biographical and 
critical attack of Strauss is repelled by the defence of Neander; 
the attack of Renan by the defence of Pressensé. It was the 
Mephistophelian boast of Strauss, that ‘the study of the life of Jesus 
is the snare in which the theology of our time is destined to be 
taken and destroyed.’ By this time he has probably discovered that 
this judgment was animated by the inimical spirit of scepticism, and not 
by the intuitive spirit of prophecy; his own recantations in his recon- 
structed Life, show that they are not the believers and worshippers of the 
Incarnate Son of God, who have cause to regret the searching criticism 
to which the Gospel history of His Life and Death has been sub- 
jected. But it has, alas, become difficult to remove the sacred ark from 
the field of battle, and to study the Divine character and history of our 
Lord under normal conditions, and in a purely historic and philosophical 
spirit. Mr. Beecher has attempted this. He has assayed to judge the 
life of the Divine Master in whatever lights critical investigation and 
polemic may have thrown upon it; and from the results, to construct an 
organic and religious whole, which shall be in character affirmative and 
not controversial, and in purpose, religious and edifying rather than 
merely doctrinal. Adopting a saying of Joubert, ‘State truths of senti- 
ment, and do not try to prove them,’ he seeks to preserve the precious 
religious aroma of the Lord’s history, and to commend it by its philoso- 
phical congruity, its ethical sublimity, and its religious fitness and beauty, 
rather than by metaphysical or evidential arguments. . Two recent 
attempts to do the same thing have been made,—‘ the Gospel History of our 
Lord,’ by Isaac Williams, which simply — criticism, and makes the 
corroboration of the statements of the Evangelists to rest entirely on 

atristic authority; and Dr. Hanna’s ‘Life of Christ,’ which, in a 
Renniloticnt form, adopts substantially Mr. Beecher’s method. Of the 
two, Dr. Hanna’s is the most severe and simple. It affirms, with but 
little of disquisition or application, the exact results of criticism. It is 
more careful and lucid, but a little cold. Mr. Beecher’s mind is in every 
respect richer and stronger ; he is much more of a rhetorician, and has 
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quicker and more suggestive sympathies. Mr. Beecher’s scholarshi 
and reading are fully as competent, but his critical habit is not so exact. It 
is the difference between, say, the gospelsof Mark and John. Mr.Beecher’s 
‘ Life of Christ,’ therefore, is much deeper, and much more satisfying to 
the intellectual imagination, the emotional sympathies, and the spiritual 
soul. His book interprets, in the domain of spiritual things, the 
facts and teachings which are established in the domain of history 
and criticism. Mr. Beecher, however, will probably surprise all 
who have known him as avivid, imaginative, and fervid preacher, by the 
severe discipline to which he has subjected himself. The characteristic of 
his book which forces itself upon the attention of all readers of his ser- 
mons, is its rich, restrained strength. Speaking comparatively, again, he 
is less narrative and descriptive, and more philosophical and spiritual, 
than either Neander or Hanna. He is less learned and epigrammatic 
than Pressensé, while he is more objective and theological than the 
author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ For our own part, familiar with the wonderful 
inspirations of his sermons, which often, through their sheer rhetorical 
fervours, give the preacher spiritual intuitions and realizing visions 
which are almost a revelation, and make him among preachers what 
Shakespeare is among dramatists—many-sided, suggestive, and pro- 
foundly true to the real truth of things—we have somewhat regretted the 
restraint which Mr. Beecher has put upon himself. He has sought to 
reduce the preacher to the essayist, and he has succeeded very greatly, 
and has thereby gained a more measured exactness, and greater con- 
tinuousness ; but from Mr. Beecher we could have desired most of all a 
Life of Christ in sermons, which carefully prepared as to their substance, 
should yet have admitted the vivid gleams of light which are struck 
out by the chariot wheels of the triumphant orator. For Mr. Beecher 
is a man whose divinest things come under these conditions. 

We are, however, than for what he has given us; clearly he has 
sought to pour into this history the richest and most tested thinkings of 
his Tifo-time, and the result is a profound Johannine presentation of the 
Divine life. It is a work such as only ripened thought, and a devout, fer- 
vent heart could have produced ; full of reverent sympathies, both human 
and divine. Enriched by touches of imaginative description, and of spiri- 
tual penetration, such as few other living men are cups of, itis entirely 
free from extravagancies and eccentricities. It is a sober, reverent, well- 
ordered, and yet fearless book, the devout working out of a great and 
steady purpose. Not an accumulation of hoarded things, but the fresh, 
masterful work of a carefully cultured mind, and of robustly nurtured 
strength, chastened and softened by a love for the Divine master, which 
is a passion and a worship. ‘The restraint has been as much that of 
unconscious reverence as of scholarly purpose. Accepting as conclu- 
sively established by criticism the historic certainty, the supernatural 
character, and the divine authority of the four Gospels, Mr. Beecher 
constructs a Life of Christ, which we are most thankful to receive, 
as by far the richest and most satisfying to the religious and spiritual 
reader that we possess, inasmuch as sentiment is never ministered to at 
the cost of either critical exactness or robust thought. 

Our chief critical difference with Mr. Beecher is in the doctrinal basis 
upon which his conception of the Christ rest. Both Pressensé and he keep 
within the bounds of fundamental orthodoxy, but in opposite directions 
they go to the very verge of it; Pressensé in his humanitarian, Mr. 
Beecher in his Patripassian affirmations. He holds that while our Lurd 
was incarnate in a strictly human body, he was incarnate in such a sense, 
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as that it was the body only that was human, the soul was the divine 
immanation ; this, in the second century became a perilous and injurious 
heresy, and Tertullian elaborately exploded it. In Mr. Beecher’s hands 
it isa harmless fancy, although to us it seems to create infinitely more 
difficulties than it removes, and robs us of some of the most precioug 
lessons and comforts of our Lord’s deeper spiritual experiences. It is a 
theory that certainly the criticism of Scripture will not sustain, and that 
is compatible with neither a true incarnation, a true soteriology, nor a 
true philosophy. 

We had noted for critical remarks several points either formally 
treated or incidentally touched by Mr. Beecher, some for correction, 
and some for strong commendation, but must forego our purpose; we 
cannot, however, help, endorsing the judgment expressed at the close of 
the eighth chapter that ‘They utterly misconceive the genius of Christ's 
work who suppose that he aimed at the establishment of an organized 
church.’ This assumption which Mr. Beecher combats iies at the root of 
half our modern controversies. This yolume carries us as far as the great 
cluster of parables recorded in Matthew xiii. We shall anticipate 
eagerly the completion of this really great and suggestive work, 


Our Morals and Manners. By J. Batpwin Browy, B.A. First 
Series. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This volume contains three pastoral addresses, entitled ‘Our Young 
Men,’ ‘Our Young Women,’ and ‘Our Elders.’ ‘These are followed by a 
short treatise on ‘ Buying, and Selling, and Getting Gain.’ The latter 
consists of three chapters on ‘The Ancient and Essential Dignity of 
Trade,’ ‘ The Besetting Sin of Trade,’ ‘'The Conduct and Legitimate Prize 
of Trade.’ We find it difficult to express our admiration of the tone, the 
matter, and the lofty eloquence of these pages. Mr. Brown has the 
singular faculty and poetic gift of investing common things and the 
prosaic functions of life with the light of the eternal realities of which they 
form apart. Whatever may be said of other men, he ‘ sees’ the kingdom of 
God around him, and with prophetic voice calls his brothers and sisters 
to ‘enter’ into it. Never haye the grand possibilities of ‘young men 
and maidens’ been more lovingly or more delicately touched; but the 
pastoral address to ‘Our Elders’ appears to us to transcend any specimen 
that Mr. Brown has hitherto given of his power, or hissympathy. It opens 
with a description of the midnight glory of the Arctic regions, with its 
blending of sunset and dawn, which Mr. Ruskin could hardly surpass, 
and which, with extreme felicitousness, the author uses as a symbol of a 
patriarch’s death. The reverence and tenderness with which he urges 
upon ‘ Our Elders’ the cultivation of faith, hope, and charity express 
themselves at last thus: ‘Fathers! Mothers! pray for the renewing, be 
‘our priests ;_ lift up the aged arms and hearts to heaven, that a rushing 
‘ tide of blessing may flow down on the poor, cold, and empty world.’ 

We have seldom read anything more stimulating than Mr. Brown’s 
representation of ‘ The Ancient and Essential Dignity of Trade.’ Would 
that his ideal of commerce as ministry, and not gain—as brotherly duty, 
and not selfishness, could be realized. Would that his scathing exhibition 
of the damning sin of the love of money could be read by ‘ the incurably 
rich,’ and that his theory of the ‘ conduct and legitimate prize’ of trade 
might be laid to heart, so that ‘ consciously and intelligently, trade might 
‘become the handmaid of the Gospel in working out the benign purpose 
‘which the kingdom of heayen a ever held steadily in sight — the 
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Natural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truth, What 
they teach Concerning the Mystery of God. By the Author 
of the ‘Divine Footsteps in Human History.’ Part I. 
London: William Blackwood and Co. 1872. 


The present supposed antagonism between science and theology is 
bringing many known and unknown writers into the arena of contro- 
versy,— not only partisans on both sides, but earnest men who hope 
to discover some methods of reconciliation between them. The author 
of the present volume is one of the latter class. Ina brief but calm 
introduction he lays down preliminary principles which few, what- 
ever their beliefs, need hesitate to accept ; though probably the bigoted 
adherents of ‘ religious creeds,’ by which, however, the writer evidently 
means interpretations of Scripture statements, will raise an outcry 
against the apparent disparagement of their invaluable symbols. He 

rmly holds every express statement of Scripture, and as sincerely 
accepts the well-ascertained facts of natural science. The two questions 
that indicate the general line of his argument are these, ‘ Are the facts 
of natural science irreconcilable with the ‘contents of Scripture? Are 
existing religious creeds an accurate and exhaustive interpretation of 

cripture truth?’ There is no attempt to discuss in detail the diffi- 
culties that have been suggested, at least in this first of the seven parts 
of which the entire work is to consist. Broad principles are enunciated, 
which will probably be applied in the remaining, and as yet unpub- 
lished portions. The opening chapters deal with the difficulties of the 
materialist, and he is brought face to face with the legitimate results of 
his theories. To our thinking this is the most thoroughly satisfactory 
and successful part of the argument. With dogged determination the 
author analyses the problem of materialism, until he reduces it to the 
alternative of God, or nothing. There is also considerable freshness in 
his manner of dealing with the question of the immutability of natural 
law. But whether men of science can be led to look at Scripture from 
his standpoint, is a matter of doubt to our minds. Ingenious and 
thoughtful interpretations of texts are frequently given; but the 
exposition of Ezekiel’s vision is like the vision itself, so mystical that 
we do not get much light from it on the question it is intended to 
answer, viz., God’s existence and nature, and his relation to the 
universe. Still there are important truths here which the thoughtful 
= and Christian believer may alike ponder with considerable 
profit. 


Christ in Modern Life. Sermons Preached in St. James’s Chapel, 
York-street, St. James’s-square, London. By the Rev. 
Sroprorp A. Brooxr, M.A. Henry 8. King. 


Anything like a critical review or even adequate description of this 
remarkable volume of discourses is utterly impracticable within any 
available limits. The term sermon is a very elastic one—it covers 
Butler’s discourses in the Rolls Chapel, and Mr. Spurgeon’s, in the 
Surrey Tabernacle. Sermons are relative to their audience; what Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s audience may be we know not—but these discourses 
are much more nearly allied to Bishop Butler’s than they are to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s. They are theological treatises, of a very high order of 
thought indeed; and yet with a certain lucidity and popular mode of 
expression that would make them intelligible to men of average under- 
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standing and culture. They assume such an audience; and altogether 
eschewing the ordinary primordia of the pulpit and of spiritual life, they 
grapple with remarkable originality and strength with the higher 
sceptical thought of the day—scientific and philosophical, secularist and 
es ge They assume a knowledge of such thought, and of very much 

esides, which must have made them caviare toall but persons of acultured 
education. They have no direct message to the sins and sorrows of 
everyday life ; they do not speak of ‘repentance towards God or faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ,’ which must have made them unprofitable to nine 
out of ten of every ordinary congregation. They boldly leave these 
themes to other times or preachers, and deal with the intellectual and 
moral doubt of the day. There are twenty-seven discourses, which are 
divided into courses; thus, the first two sermons are on the fitness of 
Christianity to be a universal religion, because of the peculiarity of its 
great ideas, and of their capability of expansion and adaptation. These 
ideas, Mr. Brooke maintains, are in essential analogy with all the ideas 
of scientific research. ‘This is the main and interpreting thought of the 
volume. The next two sermons treat of the relationship of Christianity 
to Judaism. Then follow two sermons on the Incarnation, the central 
truth of Christianity. Next come three on the Beauty of Christ’s 
Character. Then two on Prayer and Natural Law ; four on Immor- 
tality ; and nine on the Varied Course of Modern Life, from Childhood to 
Old Age. We will not discuss the opinions propounded, further than to 
take exception to Mr. Brooke’s doctrine of prayer, which seems to resolve 
it entirely into a subjective benefit, which perhaps is the only scientific 
and logical position; but Mr. Brooke himself teaches us that spititual 
things are not to be dealt with by logic ; and to his doctrine of universal- 
ism, whichamounts toathinly disguised fatalism—warranted, we think, by 
neithermoral philosophy nor Scripture. As a whole, the volume is marked 
by reverent and deeply religious feeling. It is nobly fearless, and singu- 
larly strong. Many thoughtful minds will find here the key to many 
doutbs ; and if Mr. Brooke has not solved all the problems that he thinks 
he has, it is partly because they are insoluble, and partly because their 
solution is found in certain evangelical elements of the Gospel which 
he does not apply. 

It is refreshing to turn from such a fallacious and embarrassed 
volume as Mr. Brooke’s ecclesiastical sermons on the Voysey judgment, 
of which we had occasion to speak somewhat severely in our October 
number, to a nobie volume like this, which carries our admiration through- 
out, even when we have not unfrequently to withhold our conviction. 


Legends of Old Testament Characters from the Talmud and other 
Sources. By the Rev. 8S. Bartne-Goutp, M.A. Author 
of the ‘Origin and Development of Religious Belief.’ 
Two volumes. Macmillan and Co. 1871. 


There is a great fascination about these volumes. The reader must 
not expect to find in them a critical account of the sources from which 
the author has derived his material. The legendary nimbus surrounding 
‘the personages whose history is given in the Old Testament’ is of very 
diverse character and value. Many of these wild stories are obviously 
endeavours to explain some of the recondite or even figurative allusions 
of the sacred writers by events in their own lives. It is strange that 
when put on this scent, the mytho-poiic faculty could not have made out 
something a little less bizarre and valueless than many of these legends. 
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The contrast is very remarkable between these extravagances and the 
comparative colourlessness of the Biblical narrative. Take, for instance, 
the marvellous series of portentous miracles which invest and envelope 
the early life of Abraham. The entire miraculous history of Daniel 
and of the three Jews, with much beside, is transferred to Abraham 
at the Court of Nimrod; and his deliverance from his idolatrous enemies 
is rendered far more wild and difficult of credence than those of Daniel 
or Shadrach. There is, however, in the story of the temptation of 
Abraham, together with much supernatural machinery and diablerie, 
and with transference to Abraham of the experience of Job, an element 
of singular interest in the indication of a perfect and conscious willing- 
ness on the part of Isaac to submit to the will of Jehovah. ‘If God 
‘chooses me, I place my soul in His hands.’ ‘My son,’ said Abraham, 
‘is there any blemish in thee within? For the offering must be without 
‘blemish of any sort.’ Isaac replied, ‘My father! there is none. 
‘swear by God and by thy life that in my heart there is not the least 
‘resistance to the divine will. With gladness do I say, the Lord be 
‘ praised who has chosen me for a whole sacrifice.’ The Jewish tradition 
makes Isaac more obviously a type of Christ than does the Biblical 
narrative. Mr. Baring-Gould has often added the Mussulman legends 
which have their origin in the Talmud, and he has thrown into one 
view the heathen and world-wide traditions of the deluge, and the re- 
peopling of the world from the family of the saved man. Our author 

as gone far and wide for his material, as well as to the Talmud. Thus 
the story of Melchizedek is taken from the ‘Chronicon Paschale,’ and 
from the ‘ History of the Jews,’ by Joseph Ben-Gorion. No attempt is 
made to separate the wheat from the chaff, and here and there we are 
told with perfect gravity a fact like this,—that the stone which Jacob 
set up for a pillar was conveyed to Scone for the coronation of the 
Scottish Kings, and may now be seen in Westminster Abbey. We were 
sorry not to find included the magnificent expansion by the Jews of the 
taking of Jericho by Joshua. The curious exposition of some of David’s 
Psalms by mythical narrative is counterbalanced by a translation of the 
CLI. Psalm, which is found in some psalters of the LXX., and headed 
‘A Psalm of David when he had slain Goliath.’ We tender Mr. Baring- 
Gould our hearty thanks for these two volumes, and hope he will con- 
tinue the series. If he will indicate more clearly the sources of the 
legends, and will also provide a critical introduction to them, he will 
greatly increase the value of this contribution to Biblical study. 


An Answer to Dr. Pusey’s challenge respecting the Doctrine of 
the Real Presence, in which the Doctrines of the Lord’s Supper 
as held by him, Roman and Greek Catholics, Ritualists, and 
high Anglo-Catholics, are examined, and shown to be contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures, and to the teaching of the Fathers of 
the first eight centuries: with the testimony of an ample Catena 
Patrum of the same period. By Joun Harrison, D.D., 
Edinburgh, Vicar of Lenwick, &c. Two volumes. 1871. 
Longmans. 

This prodigious title adequately describes this vast and elaborate work. 
Dr. Pusey’s challenge was addressed, we presume, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. His words, as quoted by Dr. Harrison, were, 
‘Should it be decided by a competent authority, that either the real ob- 
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‘jective Presence, or the eucharistic sacrifice, or the worship of Christ 
‘there present (as I have above stated those doctrines) were contrary to 
‘the doctrine held by the Church of England, I would resign my office.’ 
He also said in the Guardian, July 20, 1868, in reference to this matter : 
‘I put forth my own belief, purposely, as a challenge.’ Dr. Harrison 
has taken up the challenge, and proceeds to contend, not merely against 
Dr. Pusey’s interpretation of the Lord’s Supper, but against Dr. Wise- 
man’s, Dr. Wordsworth’s, Mr. Bennett’s, Mr. Mackonochie s, and Mr. 
Orley Shipley’s perversion of Scripture and misapprehension of Catholic 
antiquity. He obviously has enough on his hands. But he does more 
than this; he proceeds to prove in detail, that the fathers of the first 450 
years, including Augustine, lend no countenance to the Roman or 
Anglican theory of the Real Presence in the elements. He refutes Sir 
R. Phillimore’s judgment that Mr. Bennett’s doctrine of the supper is 
identical with that of Bertram rather than with that of Paschasius. He 
shows by elaborate quotation and comment that Augustine teaches ‘ that 
‘the sacramental signs of the Eucharist are no more the flesh and blood of 
‘Christ, or contain them, than the siyns, whether written or spoken, 
‘which conyey to us the word of God are, or contain, His body and blood.’ 
With many other positions, Dr. Harrison finally endeavours to establish 
that the eucharistic doctrine of the Church of Lngland is substantially 
the same as that of other Reformed Churches and Evangelical Com- 
munions. He vindicates Zwingle from pure Zwinglianism, and openly and 
bravely exposes the false charges brought by Sir R. Phillimore and Canon 
Liddon against the doctrine of Zwingle; and he triumphantly demon- 
strates the absurdity and self-contradictory teaching of those who make 
the validity of the Eucharist to depend upon ‘a particular order of men, 
‘who exist only in the imagination of a few high Anglicans.’ We feel 
that Dr. Harrison has won for himself a high place in the esteem of 
truth-loving men. He can see both sides of the question, but he can be 
rather tart and personal in some of his animadversions. We can, however, 
acquit any laborious student of serious blame if he does show some right- 
eous indignation at the preposterous exegesis and huge system of false 
logic and misquotation of authority by which that has been called the 
truth of God, which is not simply mysterious or difficult to faith, but 
which is a point-blank contradiction in terms and in thought, which is 
more incredible and nonsensical than any of the most confused legends or 
dreams of Buddhism or Brahminism; and one which, if human ingenuity 
had been taxing itself for a thousand years to produce a proposition that 
should be absolutely and in every part inherently inconceivable, and, 
moreover, one that should not have the tiniest vestige or faintest shadow 
of proof or probability in any respect or degree, it could not have been 
more successful. This entire doctrine has its beginning, middle, and end 
in building up the hierarchy. It is as certain as the law of action and 
reaction, that it is the rock upon which the entire Catholic system of 
priesthood will split into fragments. If it could not have beer separated 
from Christianity, even the faith itself would have been shipwrecked. 
This is not a time to hold our peace. 

Dr. Harrison’s work is difficult to read, and his system of notation is to 
us quite incomprehensible. We have seen some attempts to explain the 
figures which fill up so many of his pages; but after comparing much of 
Dr. Pusey’s catena patrum with that of our author, we confess ourselves 
baffled. The comparison of these catence is very instructive, and it makes 
us doubtful of the possibility by such a process of getting to know what 
any set of men have believed. We heartily thank Dr, Harrison for his 
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laborious, learned, exhaustive, and, if it were not so discursive, we should 
add convincing work. 


The Speaker’s Commentary. Reviewed by Tuomas LumispEN 
Srranez, late a Judge of the High Court of Madras, &c. 
Triibner and Co. 1871. 


The writer probably thinks that a truculent and venomous assault 
on the Holy Scriptures, and on all who revere them, is clever and funny; 
that sarcasm and ridicule will effect what argument has failed to do. 
A more insolent book could scarcely haye been produced. We have 
already expressed our own opinion of the excellencies and defects of the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ r. Strange’s bluster simply makes the 
‘Commentary ’ an occasion for airing his spite against the Bible, and for 
traducing its histories, its saints, and its God. 


The Boston Lectures :—Christianity and Scepticism, comprising a 
treatment of questions in Philosophical Criticism. 1870-71. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Bremen Lectures, on Fundamental Living Religious Questions. 
By various eminent European Divines; translated from 
the original German by Rev. D. Heacie; with an intro- 
duction by Atvau Hovey, D.D., President of Newton 
Theological Institution. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


The Boston lectures are in two series, the second occasioned by the 

eat success of the first. We need scarcely inform our readers that the 

nited States is the classic land of lecturers, and that Boston is its 
metropolis. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, crowded one of the 
largest halls in Boston at midday to hear a course of lectures on Egypt- 
ology. In England, the dispensation of lectures seems passing away. 
These two series of lectures upon matters at issue between Christianity 
and the scepticism of the day were inaugurated by the Committee of 
the General Association of the Congregational Churches. In general 
character they resemble the lectures published last year by the Christian 
Evidence Society. Each series consists of ten lectures, and some of the 
most eminent names among New England theologians are found among 
the lecturers. Dr. Harris lectures on the ‘Christian Doctrine of Pro- 
on contrasted with the Naturalistic ;’ Dr. Herrick on ‘ Positivism ;’ 

ev. C. M. Mead on the ‘Uncertainties of Natural and of Religious 
Science ;’ President Woolsey on the ‘ Equilibrium between Physical and 
Moral Truth ;’ Dr. Peabody on the ‘ Sovereignty of Law ;’ Dr. Seeley on 
‘ Miracles ;’ Dr. Fisher on ‘ Rationalism ;’ Dr. Smyth on ‘ From Lessing 
to Schleiermacher ; or, from Rationalism to Faith;’ Rev. J. L. Diman on 
the ‘ Historical Basis of Belief ;’ President Noah Porter on the ‘ Argu- 
ment’for Christianity Compiex and Cumulative;’ Dr. Austin Phelps on 
the ‘ Relations of the Bible to the Civilization of the Future;’ Dr. J. P. 
Thompson 0 ‘Moses,’ &c. The lectures of course differ both in charac- 
ter and quality, but together they present a mass of high-toned thinking 
and cogent Christian apologetic, which make them very valuable, both to 
those who believe, and to those who are called upon to defend Christian 
beliefs. Their intellectual strength, and theological and metaphysical 
acumen, speak much for the culture of the Congregational Chutehes of 
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New England. ‘The scholarship of America is with them and their 
Presbyterian brethren. Clearly the highest scholarship is neither 
dependent upon state Churches, nor inseparable from Episcopacy. 

The Bremen Lectures, so-called from the place of their delivery, are 
similar in character, and were delivered in 1871. Dr. Otto Zéckler dis- 
courses on the ‘ Biblical account of Creation and Natural Science;’ Dr. 
Luthardt on the ‘ Person of Jesus Christ;’ Dr. Gess on the ‘ Atonement; 
Dr. Tischendorf on the ‘ Authenticity of our Gospels;’ Dr. Lange on 
the ‘ Idea of the Kingdom of God;’ Dr. Uhlhorn on the ‘ Resurrection 
of Christ,’ &c. The lectures are aot, perhaps, as a whole equal to those 
of our American brethren, but they are timely and able. 


Physical Facts and Scriptural Record. By W. B. Gatioway, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 


This book advances ‘ eighteen propositions for geologists.’ The theory 
of the author is, in brief, as follows:—The orbit of the moon diverges 
widely trom the general law of relation of the plane of the orbits of the 
secondary planets to the equators of their primaries. This divergence 
is accounted for by a change of the earth’s axis of rotation. To explain 
the cause of this change the author gives a long investigation of the facts 
of terrestrial magnetism. These facts, he says, suggest the hypothesis 
that the interior of the earth consists of a dense metallic nucleus ‘fluid 
‘ in its exterior portion, with a solid centre of heavier substance—retain- 
‘ ing relatively to the earth the former axis of its rotation, its poles also 
‘ performing a secular revolution round the poles of the new axis of the 
‘earth.’ The diameter of this nucleus is about 3462°8 miles; the thick- 
ness of the outer shell which envelopes it, about 2227'2 miles. Originally 
the axis of rotation of the nucleus and that of the outer shell were co- 
incident, but a great catastrophe deranged this co-incidence, and brought 
about the present condition. This catastrophe was due to the meteoric 
agency of a ring of diffused planetary matter or fragments, whose orbit 
occasionally impinges upon the orbit of the earth, giving rise to the 
well-known November meteors. The chalk and flint formation was one 
result of this meteoric fall of extra-tellurie matter upon the earth. And 
another result was the accumulation of a great weight of waters in the 
South Pacific, which at length ‘became equal to the utmost that the 
‘underlying strata could bear. One more dense meteoric November 
‘shower. One more rush of additional waters to the South Pacifie, and 
‘ the under strata of a vast tract there gave way and fellin.’ The earth’s 
balance was affected, and the North pole shifted back. ‘The deluge 
‘ followed on the 17th day of the second month, 7. e., two days after the 
‘ full moon of November, the month of meteoric showers.’ 

Really we must thank the author for this most ingenious theory. He 
is facetious at the expense of geologists, who ‘with their enlarged views 
‘may safely despise and smile at the narrow-mindedness of those who 
‘prefer proof to hypothesis.’ Is he aware that his two hypotheses, 
concerning the interior of the earth, and the shifting of the axis of the 
outer shell, have both found favour with some of the geologists he laughs 
at? No doubt Mr. John Evans, who read an able paper before the Royal 
Society, on March 15th, 1866, on the shifting of the earth’s axis of 
rotation as a possible cause of climatal changes, will be proud of the 
championship of Mr. Galloway on the same subject; and the latter will be 
equally rejoiced to find himself side by side with the former. It may, 
perhaps, somewhat detract from the cordiality of this pleasure that the 
one refers the flint flakes and implements to very ancient men, the other 
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to a meteoric rain. There is, moreover, this difference between them, 
that Mr. Evans does not, as our author does, place the original North 
pole of rotation only 4° distant from a district wae carboniferous fossils 
indicate a warm climate. One who ‘prefers proof to hypothesis’ will 
surely revise his scheme. 

The other hypothesis, concerning the nature of the interior of the 
earth, has been much discussed by geologists during the last few years. 
One would naturally suppose that, in a series of propositions addressed 
to geologists, these discussions would be referred to at some length. 
For example, our author explains magnetic phenomena by the friction of 
the inner nucleus of the earth upon the solid sides of the exterior vault 
or dome; but he does not attempt to investigate the influence of this 
friction upon the rotation of the nucleus and shell. On this point the 
investigations of Delauney, Helmholtz, and Sir W. Thomson appear to us 
completely subversive of his views, yet no reference whatever is made 
to their papers. 

And what can be said about the meteoric origin of chalk and fiint? 
An instance is given of one meteor which fell perpendicularly, and when 
picked up was found to be pure flint with a tew metallic grains on the 
surface. A suggestion is also made about carbon meteorites. A perpen- 
dicular meteor is indeed a curiosity ; so also is one composed of carbon, 
especially if it reached the earth’s surface unconsumed; and an authentic 
meteorite of pure flint would be worth a fortune to a mineralogist. But, 
apart from these things, our author’s logic is exquisite. One flint 
meteorite proves the meteoric origin of all flint; but the multitude of 
instances of organic remains in flint proves nothing! Our author, at all 
events, is consistent in the matter, and is ready to believe that ‘ mollusca, 
‘ galerites, ananchytes, holasters, echinites,’ &c., are not referable to this 
earth, but ‘to those planetary isles of the upper spaces from which the 
‘material of the chalk and flint have been precipitated.’ Verily this 
puts far into the shade Sir W. Thomson’s theory of the origin of life on 
the earth. If this be true, the proverbial ‘rain of cats and dogs’ is not 
impossible ; and we wonder the author did not add to his list the gigantic 
mosasaurus of the upper chalk of Maestricht. 

We cannot take leave of the author without speaking in the highest 
terms of the kindly temper and deep Christian feeling which characterise 
his very readable and amusing book. But we much doubt whether such 
books do not tend to destroy the faith they aim to support. 


The Man: The Mighty God. Outlines of Thought. Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1871. 


The author of this remarkable book very modestly assures us that it 
‘ has been put together in spare hours,’ and that the ‘outlines here pre- 
‘sented possess neither learning nor anything very striking, either in 
* conception or illustration ;’ that ‘it is but a meagre outline at the best, 
‘ drawn indeed by a loving, though hesitating hand.’ He has favoured 
the reader, and especially the Reviewer, with a ‘synopsis of contents,’ 
which we find to amount to nearly a fifth of the entire volume. We 
suppose we should be inexcusable with such help as this if we were to 
misunderstand the scope of the work. It is difficult to follow the precise 
lead of the devout and thoughtful author notwithstanding his elaborate 
effort to help us. 

The book opens with an excursus on man primeval, of whose intel- 
lectual and moral status he knows almost as much as theological meta- 
physicians in general. It is rather of a race than of two individuals of 
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whom he speaks. The disturbance of relations between man and God 
is impressively described. Though warned against trusting his own 
wisdom, man leans to it, and is beguiled into the belief that all things 
were not from God. He sins; he discovers the nakedness of his own 
nature in himself, and fear takes the place of love, and he finds Paradise 
closed to him henceforth, being compelled to ‘till the ground,’ i.e., ‘ to 
‘consult his own wisdom,’ and find thorns and thistles growing out of 
the ground on which he trod. Our author, quite Philonian in his method 
of interpretation, tells us that ‘if he (man) offers of the “fruit of the 
‘ ground’”’—dead works of his own doing, his worship will not be ac- 
‘cepted; but if he offers his “ first-born,” his best affections, from love 
‘ to God, his offering will be accepted, and bring down to him the blessing 
‘of peace.’ ‘ Man’s state of sorrow,’ ‘ man after the fall,’ ‘ man after the 
‘ Flood,’ are topics for further discussion. The most noticeable feature 
here, is that the author repudiates the Divine origination of sacrifices. 
According to him, sacrifices were human in their origin, not commanded 
by God, except so far as the yielding up of life and will to God was a 
perpetual and fundamental command, and as sacrifice might thus express 
what was most of all needed. The universal corruption of man was 
stayed for a while by the acceptance on the part of God of obedience 
from the lower motive of fear. The hope and prediction of the Christ 
was given at a time when darkness had overspread tke Church. 

The writer now begins to develop his rather peculiar theory of the 
Inearnation, which, if it ean be labelled at all, seems to us to be a blend- 
ing of a Pantheistic Sabellianism with the speculation by which Edward 
Irving is known. The humanity of Jesus was born as another man’s, 
but, ‘being conceived of God, he possessed the additional ability to 
‘ think from God as from himself.’ His humanity being that formed in 
the womb of the virgin was sinful, though it knew no sin; it needed 
purification, repentance, and baptism, in which act an opening was 
effected between the Divine and human natures, which continually ap- 
proached more and more a perfect identification in his own consciousness. 
Three prominent states are revealed of Jesus in the Word: First, He is 
a ‘servant,’ the ‘man of sorrows,’ tempted, brought into close contact 
with evil, and thus prepared to unfold the indwelling righteousness of 
his holy nature ; thus by his positive conflict and real victory empowered 
in his human nature to deal with all the evils to which humanity is 
subject. As aservant and man of sorrows, he was the highest mani- 
festation of the Divine, because the essential principles of the Divine 
nature are the true characteristics of man,—viz., goodness, wisdom, and 
the power resulting from them. He suffered out of his boundless love 
to the whole human race, which was thwarted by the Evil one; by his 
‘ sanctification the quality of the human nature inherited from the virgin 
‘ woman was changed into the Divine ;’ in other words, the Incarnation 
was in essence an apotheosis. ‘The promise of the “ Comforter” was 
‘represented as being none other than that of Himself glorified,’ and 
thus ‘ He was the great sacrifice. By sacrificing the life and will of man 
‘to the will of God, He brought down the life of God to man in himself. 
‘Jesus has become Our Father! for we live by virtue of the life we 
‘receive from Him.’ The extreme form of these assertions is the result 
of the fundamental and erroneous principle pervading the volume, of 
transforming the metaphors of Scripture into the statement of concrete 
relations. The servant, the man of sorrows, the Son of Mary died upon 
the cross. But secondly, during the entire manifestation of the man of sor- 
rows, he was becoming and revealing himself also to be ‘ the mighty man ;’ 
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this is illustrated by the numerous proofs of the strength of the Christ 
in exorcising evil, in dispelling gross darkness, in the mighty miracles of 
ower, in the blood-shedding, through which a perfect union of the 
ivine and human natures was effected; in his being a ‘man of war,’ 
when revealing His antagonism to the glory of the world, in the portents 
of His death, and the sublime fact of His resurrection. ‘He died the 
Son of Mary, but rose the only-begotten of the Father.’ 

As the power of God took up its central and regal glory in His now 
undivided consciousness, he became, thirdly, ‘the mighty God one with 
the Father.’ The special functions of the Divine Being are in constant 
exercise, and they reach their highest expression in the Ascension. 
Jesus brought divine life into man in His own person, that in him God and 
Man might be for ever united ; and he receives at last and for ever the 
worship due to the Eternal nature which he shares, and of which He 
is the effulgent image; and He is, and ever will be, the centre of the 
acclamations of the universe. 

It would be difficult to class this book with the well-known forms of 
speculation on this sublime theme. The author differs from others with 
respect to the method and order of the facts, rather than in his estimate 
of the facts themselves; in the supposed evolution of the Divinity of 
Christ, rather than in any, even the slightest repudiation of it; in the 
attempt to explain the chronological process of the union of the Divine 
and human in the One Person of the Christ, rather than in the denial of 
the unio hypostatica. Weare not certain that he would deny the Divine 
personality of the Holy Spirit, if he began to speculate on these themes ; 
but he gives the impression of conceiving no form of the Divine Nature 
other than as the background and hidden basis of that which was Divine 
in Christ revealed though not finally exhausted in the mysteries of 
Calvary and Olivet. The views he entertains of the sacrifice and death 
of Christ seem to us to fall far short of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. We ng men must think, speculate, refine on these great 
conceptions of God and man, which are furnished by the life of the 
God-man. When they pursue their inquiries in the reverent spirit of 
sehen we can only say, ‘ Truth’s like a torch, the more it’s shook 
it shines.’ 


The Oneness of the Race in its Fall and its Future. By Kuerner 
Bersikr, of Paris, Translated from the French by ANNIE 
Harwoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The eloquent French pastor discusses in these lectures the great 
problem of original sin. He substitutes for the old forensic term 
‘imputation ’ of sin and righteousness, the French term and idea of 
‘ solidarity,’ of the human race. He repudiates Pelagianism, and the idea 
of the sinfulness of the human race being ‘ the following of Adam,’ but 
lays great emphasis on the Augustinian theory having been built on the 
false exegesis of Rom. v. 12; one that had been rendered current by the 
Latin translation cf éf’ ¢ as in quo [instead of quia] omnes peccaverunt. 
M. Bersier seems utterly to repudiate the idea that the inherent sinful- 
ness of man is any ground for condemnation until it has been responsibly 
shared by the free will of each individual. The treatment is too sketchy 
and popular to involve a thorough-going investigation into the Pauline 
doctrine of sin, though the author endeavours to show that the parallel- 
ism between Adam and Christ in Romans, chapter v., cannot be main- 
tained on the Augustinian theory. The history of the dogma of original 
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sin is very cursory, and leaves the reader somewhat in the dark as to 
whether, after all, M. Bersier does not in the main side with Augustine, 
Anselm, Aquinas, and the Reformers, rather than with the Greek 
Fathers and the medieval Church. 


Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the Khedive. By F. Barua Zincke, 
Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1871. 


This volume is amusing enough, and suggests some food for reflection. 
A clever, well-informed man, without any special aptitudes for the study 
of Egyptian archeology, and with little more than a smattering of 
information on the deeper questions involved in Egyptological research, 
has spent a winter on the Nile, and has come across the objects that every 
Frank Howadji encounters between Alexandria and Thebes. He does not 
appear to have gone further than ‘ the hundred-gated city,’ and for 
ought that we know he may have not only returned to England without 
a sight of Phile, or Derr, or Kalabshe, or Aboo-simel, but he may 
have seen nothing of sufficient interest in the tombs of Beni- Hassan, or 
El-Bershel, or of Tel-el-Amarna to evoke his love of superficial comment 
or philosophical speculation. His sixty chapters are of a most dis- 
cursive character, and he intersperses a few archeological chapters on the 
Pyramids, the temples at Abydus, Denderah, and Thebes, with discus- 
sions of such questions as the donkey-boys, the effect of Eastern travel 
on belief, polygamy, houris, trees, water-jars, animal life, canalization of 
the Isthmus. He treats at greater length afew grave and great themes, 
such as ‘ Egyptian belief in a future life,’ and the silence of the Hebrew 
Scriptures respecting it. As long as he keeps to the philosophy of the 
social life and to the shifting picturesque diorama of Egyptian travel, we 
feel grateful to him for pleasant, shrewd remark. His review of the 
physical geography of Egypt is interesting, though his conclusion that 
the absence of any strong places where disaffection or rebellion could 
hold its ground affords one explanation of the despotic sovereignty of the 
Pharachs over the whole country—is surely hazarded in disregard of the 
fact that contemporary dynasties unquestionably flourished before the 
establishment of the great Theban monarchy. It might have been well 
if Mr. Zincke had given us some noticn of the chronologist whose con- 
clusions he has accepted. He lays down no principles upon which these 
matters are determinable—but speaks loosely of ‘ 30,000 years ago,’ and 
tosses about his 4,000, 6,000, and 10,000 years as though the order ot 
Manetho’s dynasties and their periods were all as securely settled as the 
date of the founding of Rome, or of the Norman Conquest. The descrip- 
tion of the pyramids, the temples and tombs of Thebes, and in fact of 
every famous site that so many of us have lingered oyer—somewhat 
better furnished with books than our author frankly confesses himself to 
have been—seems to us meagre and unobservant, and ineffective. There 
are scores of conspicuous and noteworthy objects, e.g. at Thebes, on 
which he was almost bound to comment; but which he deserts, for the 
sake of a foolish little chapter entitled ‘ Moses’s Wife.’ He passes the 
vast temple of Medeenet-Aboo and the colossal figures of Amunoph, 
without a hint of the historical or topographir al significance of either ; 
and what is more strange still, he Bhs ca. nz reference to the signs pre- 
sented at Luxor of Koman and Christian influences. He is silent 
throughout on the profoundly interesting remains of the work of the 
African Church, nll the existing convent life of the Nile. The long 
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interesting, though in the first place the author exaggerates ‘ the utter 
and perfect silence,’ and then gives an imperfect account of Moses’s 
reasons for saying nothing about it. He ignores the growth of the idea 
before the time of Christ, and therefore is wrong in his explanation of 
the Lord’s revelation of immortality, when he bases it on His purpose to 
found a kingdom, the extent and universality of which would render 
temporal sanctions for moral law inoperative. We admit that Mr. 
Zincke is charming in his account of ‘backsheesh,’ of the beautiful ‘ girl 
of Bethany,’ ‘the donkey-boys,’ and ‘ the water-jars.’ We are not con- 
vinced ‘that he has at all solved the mystery of polygamy, by simply 
blaming the climate, where this social institute prevails, as making the 
women soon grow old and ugly, withered, and wrinkled. Our author 
has tried to combine the philosophic reflection of Miss Martineau’s 
‘Eastern Life’ with the photographic smartness of Eéthen. He has 
not quite succeeded in either department; and, moreover, the mixture is 
not very appetizing. 


Christ and His Seed: Central to all things. Being a series of 
expository discourses on Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians. 
By Joxun Pursrorn, author of ‘ Quiet Hours.’ Hamilton 
and Adams. 


Although Mr, Pulsford’s treatment of Paul’s Epistle is textual, and in 
the form of a ruining comment, it is profoundly internal, spiritual, and 
suggestive. The mystic tendency of the writer impels him to the kernel, 
and to the spiritual meaning of every thought. Sometimes he brings to it 
as much as he finds; and sometimes what he brings induces mistaken or 
fanciful interpretations of texual meaning ; but he has a rare gift of pene- 
trating to the heart of a matter, and of both seeing and suggesting mean- 
ings beyond the measure of words. Paul felt and thought far more than 
he could express, and Mr. Pulsford performs the highest office of an 
interpreter when he enables us to look in upon the unexpressed soul of 
the writer. Lightly and easily the surface gravel is turned off, and the 
deep rich loam unbared. Textual form, historic circumstance, accidental 
elements, are rapidly dismissed, and we stand face to face with deep and 
eternal verities. A more spiritual, strengthening, and noble book could 
scarcely be taken up. Readers of ‘ Quiet Hours’ will be prepared for 
quaintnesses worthy of Quarles, and for spiritual uses worthy of Tauler. 
Mr. Pulsford has carefully considered what scholars have determined as 
to meanings, and what preachers have suggested as to uses ; but he takes 
his own independent course, reclothes old forms, and fills them with the 
spirit of life. The excellency of Mr. Pulsford is, that whether we accept 
or not his precise exposition, we must accept and benefit by his spiritual 
lessons. He has deep spiritual insight, tender human sympathies, and a 
bright, fervid faith in God’s great and oyer-mastering love. He is equally 
strong and devout. 


The Higher Ministry of Nature, viewed in the light of Modern 
Science, and as an aid to advanced Christian Philosophy. By 
Joun R, Lerrcnitp, A.M. Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 

This volume has reached us too late to receive the attention it demands. 

Mr. Leifchild is well known from his contributions to the practical 

departments of physical geography. He writés with great vigour and 

charm of style, and has acquired by long communion with nature the 
right to speak of its higher ministry, and of the ‘authentic tidings’ which 
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it brings from the mind and heart and will of God. He meets the op- 
ponents of the teleological argument for theism by conceding the fact 
that the mental process thus inaugurated leads towards, rather than to 
the Eternal, Infinite, and Spiritual One ; that metaphysics and our highest 
intuition must take the last steps of the ladder set up on the earth. The 
objection expressed to the teleological argument, that it proves the 
existence of malevolence as well as of benevolence in the designer of the 
universe, he turns back on the evolutionist with great force, showing that 
though evil may be a mystery to the theologian, it is a positive contradic- 
tion in the way of a theory which is based on ‘ the survival of the fittest.’ 
We are well pleased with the argument of Mr. Leifchild in dealing with 


the _ question of evolution, and must return to it again at greater 
length. 


A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with 
a new translation. By M. M. Kaniscu, Phil. Doe., M.A. 
Leviticus; Part ii., containing chapters xi.-xxvii., with 
Treatises. Longmans. 1872. 


We have noticed on previous occasions the earlier portions of this 
elaborate work. The author assures us, and we have no reason to question 
it, that he has ‘ conscientiously approached the difficulties with which this 
portion of the Pentateuch abounds ;’ and we agree with him ‘that the 
‘strife and confusion of conflicting creeds can only be removed by a care- 
‘ful examination of our religious sources;’ but we do not believe that 
the kind of examination which ends in utterly discrediting these sources, 
—referring, e. g., on what appears to us the most unsatisfactory grounds, 
the book of Leviticus, with its principal ceremonial rites, to a period 
following the administration of Nehemiah—will be likely at the present 
moment to heal the strife of religious parties. It is impossible not to 
estimate very highly the elaborate treatment given by Dr. Kalisch to the 
dietary laws cf the Hebrews, though our readers need scarcely be told 
that he is accustomed to point out with glee every unscientific statement 
which modern physiology has observed in the enumeration of clean and 
unclean beasts. There is a very remarkable essay sustaining the position 
that Jesus never broke away from nor abrogated the laws of Levitical 
purity ; that his denunciations of narrowness, superstitions, ceremonialism, 
and his summation of the law and prophets, were all precisely those of 
the Hebrew prophet, or the Jewish rabbi. ‘The spirit of the volume may 
be, perhaps, best seen in the treatise on the ‘Day of Atonement.’ Dr. 
Kalisch refuses to admit the Mosaic origin of that festival, or its ancient 
place among the Hebrew festivals. ‘ Because,’ says he, ‘ the veil of the 
‘Holy of Holies was substituted by doors of olive-wood in Solomon’s 
‘temple, though the veil was restored in the temples of Zerubbabel and 
‘Herod, therefore the day of atonement could not in th¢ prescribed 
‘manner have been kept during the time of the first temple.’ The lan- 
guage of the book of Chronicles as to the fact of the veil goes for nothing; 
but this is, as he thinks, incidental proof of his position. Because of the 
difference of dates given by Ezekiel for the cleansing of the sanctuary, &c., 
from that assigned by Leviticus, and his apparently small account of the 
ceremonial, Dr. Kalisch concludes that the day of atonement is of later origin 
than the earlier part of the Babylonian exile. It seems to us that, on the 
same principle, we might allege that, should Milton’s ‘ Paradise Regained’ 
make no mention of the Easter festival, it would be equally clear that that 
festival could not have been instituted until after the time of the Common- 
wealth, Then, because there is detailed mention of the feast of tabernacles 
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iu the book of Nehemiah, but no reference to the celebration of the day of 
atonement—in those days of excitement, of forgetfulness, of regret, of 
transition,—but only of a different kind of celebration on the 24th day of the 
month, therefore the day of atonement is of later origin than Nehemiah, 
or later than B.c. 440. He then tries to show how it arose from the emotions, 
traditions, dualistic influences of the captivity and of subsequent persecu- 
tions. This, according to our author, is only one argument out of many 
which makes him conclude that the book of Leviticus is one of the latest 
instead of one of the earliest of the sacred books. Dr. Kalisch here differs 
from the large school of German critics who make Deuteronomy the 
latest and most developed phase of the Mosaic faith; he believes it to 
have been much earlier than the book of Leviticus. Another paper of 
extreme ingenuity is devoted to the development and modification of 
monotheism among the Hebrews, and, to our minds, is most wayward in 
its speculation. The author appears to endorse Strauss’ argument about the 
Persian origin of the Hebrew idea of angels. It is curious and interesting 
to see the important place assigned by Dr. Kalisch to the New Testament 
books. We differ from him in many of his conclusions, and feel that he 
attacks our most cherished convictions with what seems to us a reckless 
hand, and often simply for the sake of doing it; but we cannot withhold 
our testimony to the learning, fairness, calmness, and candour with which 
he states the unwelcome and highly speculative results of his Jaborious 
investigations. Dr. Kalisch publishes two editions of his work—one with 
the Hebrew text for scholars, another without it for English readers. 


Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. By T. Detirzscu, D.D. 
Translated by Francts Bortoy, B.A. Three Vols. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


These volumes form another instalment of what may be called a rival 
series by Keil and Delitzsch, commenced in 1861. It originated in a 
desire to counteract and paralyze the scientific and rationalistic tendency 
of another series, conceived in a more catholic spirit, and executed after 
a more critical method, started in 1838, under the co-operation of 
Hitzig, Hirzel, and Olshausen. Of the present series the contributions of 
Delitzsch are decidedly the best, and none of his previous volumes are 
equal to those on the Psalms; and yet perhaps none have been so 
strongly marked—we might say marred—by the author’s ecclesiastical 
standpoint and theological tendencies. It is written in the service of 
pn ta Lutheranism, and the exegesis has special regard to the 
traditions of that form of the faith and its views in reference to the plan 
of salvation, as delineated in the Old Testament. The natural result of 
selecting this standpoint is, that the critical element is cast into the 
background, and the apologetic and dogmatic are brought into the front. 
Almost every page bears witness to an attempted compromise between 
the critical method and the orthodox faith. His efforts to bridge the 
chasm are generally unsatisfactory, and sometimes the attempt is aban- 
doned in sheer despair. His labours for the restoration of the Masoretie 
text, and an improved interpretation of crucial passages have accom- 
plished great results, and have met with grateful acknowledgement; but 
they would been far greater had they been unfettered by the above 
restraints. His aim, viz., to enable the Christian consciousness to 
appropriate to itself the whole contents of the Old Testament writings, 
to break down the partition wall between the Synagogue and the Church, 
manifests itself on all possible occasions, and of these there is no lack 
in the varied contents of this ancient hymnal. Consequently we find his 
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commentary surcharged with Christian spirit and ideas, and the true 
Jewish sentiment alloyed by foreign elements. His method, like the 


’ armour of Saul upon David, instead of increasing, often cripples his 


strength and entrammels his movements. At times, however, his strong 
and vivid imagination asserts its native freedom. In confirmation of 
our remarks, we refer our readers to the author’s general treatment in 
the introduction, of the Messianic and imprecatory Psalms, as well as to 
the exegesis of individual Psalms, in the body of the work. With 

eater freedom than we anticipated, and yet correctly, we think, he 
olds that Isaiah was the first to foretell the requickening of the martyr 
Church, and Daniel the first to foretell the general resurrection ; but 
that in the Psalms the hopeless darkness of Sheol remains unillumined, 
that deliverance from death and Hades means the preservation of the 
living, and that the hope of eternal life after death is nowhere 
definitely expressed. As a commentator he has also several special 
ualifications and defects. His poetico-mystical mind is eminently fitted 
or reproducing and interpreting the lyric genius of Judaism; but this has 
often carried him beyond the sober range of Jewish thought. He has a 
most extensive acquaintance with Talmudical and Rabbinical lore, which 
results in a constant leaning to Jewish expositors. His attempt to 
reproduce the exact form, as well as the sense of the original, has 
frequently signally failed, notwithstanding the marvellous capacities of 
the German tongue, and more frequently clearness and rhythm have 
been sacrificed. His comments surprise us, both by their fulness and 
deficiency. Very often he throws a flood of light upon some dark 
passage; at other times he passes over a difficult text with a disappointing 
meagreness. In depth and spiritual insight, richness, and liveliness of 
style, he is superior to any of the German commentators, and will be 
quite a boon to those who have been burdened by the toilsome laborious- 
ness of Hengstenberg, intensified by the English translation. The 
English translator has wisely abandoned the impracticable task of follow- 
ing Delitzsch in his acrostic reproduction of the alphabetical Psalms, 
and has only partially followed him in reproducing the order of the 
Hebrew original; but we think he has frequently departed much further 
from the German than is necessary, and at times also to the detriment of 
the sense. The translator, however, had no easy task, and, on the 
whole, his work is well executed. These volumes will greatly increase 
the indebtedness of English theologians to the noble enterprise of the 
publishers. 


The Gospel according to John. By Joun Prerer Lanot, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn. Trans- 
lated from the German; revised, enlarged, and edited by 
Pur Scuarr, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


This appears to us likely to prove the most valuable volume of the 
noble series of commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, which the Messrs. 
Clark are publishing in conjunction with the American editors of the 
colossal ‘ Bibel-Werk’ of Lange. The introductory matter is not 
elaborated into close detail, nor does it embrace any refutation of the 
difficulties supposed to be raised by the diction of the apocalyptist, or the 
language of St. John with reference to the date of the last passover, and ° 
the traditional report of St. John’s relation with the Eastern Church as 
to the celebration of Easter; but the handling of the evidence for the 
authorship of the fourth gospel is firm, concise, and conclusive. Ina 
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few powerful sentences Dr. Schaff shows that the complimentary enthu- 
siasm manifested by Schenkel and J. J. Taylor, Dr. Davidson, and 
others, for the manner in which an unknown author of the second 
century had seized the spirit of Christ is an ‘idle illusion,’ and that 


Dr. Strauss in his final Leben-Jesu has shown his sound sense in not |; 


attempting to steer, like Renan,{between a partial and acomplete authen- 
ticity. The fourth gospel is either ‘ a whole truth, ora whole fabrication.’ 
He shows that these writers generally persist in making the fourth 
gospel the greatest mystery in literature. A very interesting and in- 
structive series of parallels is drawn by Lange between St. John and other 
leading characters of the evangelical rg The profound originality, 
the hearty and intense affection for the Master, the lofty idealism, the 
historic energy of the evangelist, are admirably pourtrayed; and an 
exhaustive and most elaborate conspectus of the subject-matter of this 
gospel raises to the highest conceivable point our estimate of the Johan- 
nine portraiture of the Christ. If the synoptists furnish us with a 
stereoscopic view of the Son of God as Messiah and ideal man, the fourth 
gospel permits us to behold, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord. The 
volume before us presents in abundant fulness the results of exegetical 
research and doctrinal and homiletical exposition. It consists of seven 
hundred closely printed pages, and is charged with carefully elaborated 
matter, with abundant references to literature, with felicitous homiletic 
hints drawn from all sources—from Chrysostom and Augustine, to Luther 
and Starke, to Matthew Henry and Schieiermacher. Some of the more 
elaborate notes and excursus—e. g., that on the history of the interpre- 
tation of John vi.—50 ff.—deserve special commendation for their scrupu- 
lous fairness, clearness, and convincing force. The student will, in this 
commentary, find a fair representation of the judgment of all the prin- 
cipal modern expositors, from De Wette and Meyer to Wordsworth and 
Alford, and can form a tolerably clear idea of the grounds on which 
Hengstenberg, Ebrard, Godet, Luthardt, and a score of others have 
framed theirjudgments of difficult texts. The whole is fired with a high 
enthusiasm and evangelical sympathy with the lofty theme. 


A Translation of the Epistle to the Romans; with an Introduction 
and Critical Notes. By Rev. J. Cuatuis, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S. Cambridge: Bell and Deighton. 


A Suggestive Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
with Critical and Homiletical Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Rosinson. Vol. I. R. D. Dickenson. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. 
W. A. O’Connor, B.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


In this small volume there are several important questions mooted and 
discussed with considerable knowledge and ability. The introduction is 
mainly devoted toa criticism of the grammatical principles and renderings 
of Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and the Five Clergymen. He regards 
their labours as suffering from defects arising (1) from the want of due 
appreciation of the principles and exigences of language in general, 
especially of the language of ordinary intercourse, such as that may be 
a to have been in which the New Testament was written; (2) 
from a too technical application of grammatical rules, for which classical 
writers alone are referred to as standards; (3) from want of critical 
acquaintance with the Greek of the Septuagint. To those who are 
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uainted with the works of the authors above-mentioned, the indictment 
will appear too sweeping, and to those who have studied the character, 
sources, and development of New Testament diction, the remedy sug- 
gested by Mr. Challis will prove too partial. The version of the LXX. 
is only one of several sources. Moreover, our author is scarcely less 
technical in his application of grammatical rules, which he no doubt 
learnt by ‘means of the Cambridge system of teaching classics.’ The 
characteristics of the present book are twofold—grammatical and doc- 
trinal. In the grammatical portion of his remarks he disputes the cor- 
rectness of Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, and the Five Clergymen’s transla- 
tion of the definite article, the Greek tenses, the prepositions éx, 8a, «is, 
and the particles pév, kal, yap, &c. The main point in his teaching has 
reference to the definite article and the aorist. These, he maintains, have 
frequently what he calls an abstract meaning, which most translators 
have not understood ; and especially the writers referred to above, who 
have translated the definite article as always indicative, and the aorist ag 
always historical or descriptive. Mr. Challis’s theoxy: is’ that when the 
article is abstract, the noun to which it is prefixed. should. lie trandleted 


should be translated by the perfect.or present ; mavres Fugarov, RG. 
iii. 23 and v. 12 is to be either ‘All hese 
grammatical theories are closely connected with a doctrinal view which he 
assigns as the raison d’étre of the volume, viz., the meaning of the term 
‘law’ in the Apostles’ writings. We thought very little of the grammatical 
theories per se, but we think much less of them when we find that they 
subserve a specia! and untenable doctrinal view. We cannot avoid the con- 
viction that the grammatical principles owe their origin to the theological 
opinions advanced, and not vice versd. On page 32 he says, ‘Nowitisa 
‘legitimate means, if not the only means, of understanding the application 
‘of this word “law,” to compare it with the use we have been led to make 
‘of the same word in the pursuit of natural science. In the two uses 
‘law has precisely the same meaning, only in one case it has reference to 
‘what is external and visible, and in the other to what is inward and 
‘spiritual.’ The laws of ‘the spiritual creation’ embrace ‘ within applica- 
‘tion all the means by which the spirits of men are formed for an 
‘immortal existence.’ The philosophy of the spiritual creation is con- 
cerned both with the laws according to which the Divine economy is 
ordered, and also with the final causes of the existence and operations of 
the laws. ‘The Epistle to the Romans is a philosophy of the spiritual 
creation, and establishes the following points :—‘ That sin does not exist 
‘but through transgression by the will of man of a Divine command ; 
‘that Adam by his disobedience first gave existence to sin and to a sinful 
‘nature, and this, by a xatural generation, has passed upon all his de- 
‘ scendants, as on the other hand, through the obedience of Jesus Christ, 
‘the many are made righteous by spiritual generation. As all men are 
‘made sinners by natural generation, so all men will eventually be 
‘made righteous by spiritual generation. The reign of sin and death 
‘is antecedent to the reign of universal and everlasting righteous- 
‘ness. By “death to sin” is meant the death of the body, which, as 
‘the greatest of bodily afflictions, may be taken to include all suffering 
‘in the flesh. The effect of death is to free from sin, that is to justify. 
‘ That suffering in the flesh has such efficacy is proved by the sacrifice of 
‘the Son of God, who, out of love and sympathy for usin our bondage to 
‘the law of sin and death,” endured the evil consequences of that law in 
‘their severest form in order that he might show us that the only way to 
NO, CX. RR 


without the article in English, and when the aorist is ‘used, abstractedly:it, 
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* eternal life is through the pains and bitterness of death.’ Such is a general 
outline of the author’s interpretation of the teaching of St. Paul. The inter- 
pretation is both inadequate and erroneous, and the translation is often 
adapted to the theories. It would be easy to criticise both, but the 
absence of novelty in these views and lack of space induce us to forbear. 

The second work is part of a contemplated commentary of the New Testa- 
ment,of which Dr. Van Doren’s work on Luke was the frat instalment, and 
of which he is the general editor. The method is to take each successive 
phrase, or even word, if important enough, and to expound it by sugges- 
tive sentences, as with what are technically called ‘skeletons’ of 
sermons. Some superfluous exposition is inevitable upon such‘a plan. 

There is undue comminuting of texts, and overdoing of meanings; but 

there is also very much that is valuable. It is the best form in which 

help can be given to imperfectly educated, or bookless preachers, or to 
men of meagre, uncreative minds. At the end of each expository section 
critical and exegetical remarks on words and phrases in the original text 
are given. Altog4ther; to those whose access to commentaries is limited, 
the work wili be yalaeble, the mére ‘so from its being very cheap. 
. Mr..O’Conver's little yolume evinées rare ability,and is of great exegetical 
“value, , it'is-ar attemp’ yo reprddugé the argument of the Epistle to the 

Romans; tu clucidadte the writer's in¢aning where it is obscure, to expand it 
where it is concise, and to make manifest the sequence and relations of 
his involved argument. This Mr. O’Connor accomplishes with great 
acuteness and vigorous grasp, and we think with fidelity to the author's 
meaning. We have tested his version in four or five of the crucial 
passages of the epistle, and have been gratified with the result. The book 
is the production of a scholarly, vigorous, modest, and reverent thinker. 

A Critical English New Testament, presenting at one view the 
Authorized Version, and the Results of the Criticism of the 
Original Text. Second Edition. S. Bagster and Sons. 

We have already noticed with approval this interesting volume. There 
are many English readers who have a great curiosity on the matter of 
manuscripts and recensions, and various readings. They may here 
obtain much of the information they seek. We are glad to observe that 
a defect of the first edition, on which we expressed an opinion, has been 
supplied, and that a brief statement is “aiyee ee describing the nature of 
the various critical texts, and a list of the principal manuscripts cited as 
authorities. The editor shows at a glance not only the authorized 
version, but all the more remarkable variations from the Textus Receptus 
that have been agreed _— by Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, T. 8. 
Green, Lachmann, and others, and also, to some extent, the manuscript 
authority on which their decision has turned. 

Greek and English Dialogues, for Use in Schools and Colleges. 
By Joun Srvuarr Brackiez, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Macmillan and Co. 

Though some classical scholars will doubtless exclaim against Professor 
Blackie’s system of teaching Greek as debasing the style, and moving 
the young Grecian out of the serene atmosphere of. Hellenic politics and 
Attic philosophizing, we cannot refrain from expressing our admiration 
of the brilliant power displayed in this volume of Greek dialogues. 
If anything could help an Englishman to think in Greek, it would be the 
amusing effort to master these vivacious dialogues on all kinds of modern 
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themes, from skating and the weather to modern mechanical science, 
music, painting, and dress. When Professor Blackie has to translate 
into Greek such phrases as ‘ swallow-tail coat,’ ‘ lobster sauce,’ ‘ French 
fricassées,’ and when he discusses Dutch picture galleries and the Duke of 
Argyll’s ‘ Reign of Law’ in Greek, the reader may expect some genuine 
fun. As a substitute for more solid work it would be absurd; as a 
bye-play, and a help to the mastery of syntax and the free use of Greek 


particles and of an enlarged vocabulary, we gratefully accept the volume 
as a delightful manual for the purpose. 


First Latin Steps; or, an Introduction, by a Series of Examples, to 
the Study of the Latin Language. By Josian Wricut, M.A, 
Macmillan and Co. 1871. 

This volume consists mainly of sentences culled from classical Latin and 
arranged to illustrate in succession previously described principles of Latin 
grammar. These sentences are very numerous and well arranged. Very 
early in the graduated course, clauses and fragments from well-known 
writers become easily construable. They advance by slow degrees, till the 
mysteries of subordinate sentences help one another into light, and some 
of the elaborate constructions of Tacitus, Horace, and Cicero fall into 
their appropriate place. The brief grammatical expositions are singularly 


clear, and a vocabulary and notes do much to help the student over 
difficulties. 


Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary ef the English Lan- 
guage, including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General 
Reference. By the Rey. James SrormontH. The Pro- 
nunciation fully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Poetry. William 
Blackwood and Son. 


A dictionary must be taken very largely on its own profession, for any 
reviewer to profess to pass judgment upon it, save after long use or very 
prolonged examination, is simply an assumption of professional infalli- 
bility. We will say, therefore, only, that this is a compact, cheap, clearly 
printed volume, well arranged, both as to the sequence of words, dis- 
tinctions of type, and the positions of derivative meanings. Mr. Stor- 
month tells us, what indeed, is obvious, that it is the result of many 
years’ labour, and is designed to supply a full and complete pronouncing, 
etymological, and explanatory dictionary of the English language. The 
dictionary words are printed in bold black type, and are respelt pho- 
netically for pronunciation. Great research has been bestowed on the 
derivations. ‘The roots being enclosed within brackets. The definitions 
and meanings are simplified as muchas possible. Appendices of prefixes, 
abbreviations, and Latin, French, and other phrases are given. 


_ English Lessons for English People. By the Rev. Epwin A. 


Assort, M.A. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

A good style of writing and speaking has its fundamental cause in a 
good rhythmical instinct, without which all the teaching in the world will 
be vain; on the other hand, art must come to the aid of nature, and 
instruct and perfect her gifts. We know university men of general high 
culture, whose English style is execrable and almost unintelligible.. On 
the other hand, there are authors and preachers who are almost self- 
educated, whose style is perfect. There are few who would not give 
Shakespeare the palm in style over Milton, and yet his formal education 
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was immeasurably inferior to that of Cromwell’s Latin secretary. That 
the English language should be the subject of university education far 
more than it is, most persons would admit. The graceful dedication 
of this work to Dr. Mortimer—since gone to his rest—gives to 
him the credit of being a pioneer in the reform in this respect, which 
is now being wrought out. Mr. Abbott and Mr. Seeley themselves 
are illustrations of the great value of an esthetic as well as a scientific 
culture of the English language in a general education. The degree in 
which classical study affects an English style isa large question ; but 
clearly familiarity with one language cannot make a man master of 
another. Much as they have incommon, their differences are important 
enough to render formal study of each necessary. In an admirable preface 
Messrs. Seeley and Abbott say all that is necessary in explanation of 
the character and purposes of their work. It is not a grammar, it pre- 
supposes grammatical and idiomatic knowledge; it deals with vocabulary, 
exact meanings of words, the choice and arrangement of words, poetic 
prose, fine writing, tautology, obscurity, &c. The first three parts of 
the work, under the headings Vocabulary, Diction, and Metre, are 
intended to smooth the reader’s way through these difficulties. The 
chapter on metre is a very ample one; it is intended to enable the 
student to read English poetry. The fourth part treats of com- 
position, and gives hints on the selections of words and the construction 
of sentences. Some — exercises and questions on the whole are 
given in an appendix. It isnot easy to exaggerate the importance, even 
to literary men, of this compendious and useful handbook of principles 
and ilJustrations. It inspires a hope that we shall be troubled with less 
of the abominable English that fills our newspapers and magazines, and 
that confuses our thoughts, injures our esthetic enjoyments, and irritates 
our feelings. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Edited with English 
Notes and Introduction. By Lewis Camppett, M.A., 
LL.D. Vol. I. Clarendon Press Series. Oxford. 


In the Fifth Century B.c. several causes, differing widely in their 
nature, united in Working out a mighty change in the whole condition 
of Hellas. With the overthrow of the arbarian a new life diffused itself 
through all the ramifications of society, and manifested itself almost 
simultaneously in philosophy and the drama, in art and politics; but it 
was in poetry that the youthful spirit found its first and freest expres- 
sion. If we compare the poetic productions of this century with all 
that preceded them, they will be seen to possess an entirely new character, 
of which the undeveloped germ existed in the previous epic, lyric, and 
gnomic compositions. Not only is tragedy henceforth distinguished by 
strength and variety of ethical sentiment, but it becomes characterized 
by ethical debate and speculation. Almost every play brings before the 
spectators the collision of duties, the conflict of reason and passion, of 
law and conscience. These topics become the favourite themes of the 
tragedians, and the Attic audience is well-nigh converted into a body of 
dikasts. This marvellous change of thought and feeling led to important 
novelties in language, which affected not only the meaning of single 
expressions, but introduced delicate changes into grammatical principles 
and constructions. In addition to the novelties caused by this manifold 
creative impulse, each poet of decided genius impressed upon language 
the individual tendencies of his own mind, created novelties peculiar to 
himself. In such a transition-state of the language, such licences not 
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only passed unnoticed, but, if bearing the stamp of genius, easily found 
acceptance. Sophocles was not behind his contemporaries in making 
these experiments of diction, but in him they are coloured by peculiar 
subtleties of thought. Professor a in an essay of nearly 100 
pages, points out briefly these general changes, and investigates with 

at skill and minuteness those which are characteristic of the poet’s 
style. The latter part of this essay is an important contribution to the study 
of Sophocles, and will become indispensable to the advanced student of the 
most polished and subtle of the Greek tragedians. The peculiarities of 
grammatical structure are divided into those exhibitedjin the relations of 
words in a simple sentence, in a compound sentence, and in figures of 
speech; and a second part is devoted to peculiarities of diction, where 
several expressions are examined lexically and with reference to Attic 
usage. Every principle is illustrated, with examples adduced from the 
tragedies of Sophocles, which are translated into English so as to express 
the force and meaning which the editor wishes to convey. ‘This we con- 
sider an immense advantage. The quotations are evidently selected with 
a view to usefulness, and not for display. No one can dispute the 
thoroughness with which the whole subject is handled. The only fault 
we are disposed to find is with the endless division and subdivision of the 
subject; and we cannot help fancying that by a more philosophical gra 
of fundamental principles, a great many of these might be pass 
under higher unities. This essay is a new feature in English editorship ; 
it is after the fashion of Continental monographs on the style and 
diction of classical authors, and might be published in a separate form. 
The tendency of the whole essay is decidedly conservative. A great 
change in this respect has come over modern editors. There was a time, 
and that not long ago, when he was regarded the best editor who could 
out of his own brain produce the greatest number of so-called corrections, 
and declare oracularly what the author wrote, setting at defiance the 
testimony of manuscripts. With such editors syntax was a procrustean 
bed, upon which everything must be made to fit. This practice com- 
menced in this country with the brilliant emendations of Porson, and 
was continued by Elmsley, Blomfield, Burgess, and Monk. As the result 
of a long-continued tampering with the old tradional text, the modernised 
and altered one began to assume the authority of a textus receptus, as the 
well-known ‘Poets Scenicwe’ of W. Dindorf. Professor Campbell 
starts with a more flexible and expansive notion of grammar, and en- 
deayours to base his grammatical principles on a broader foundation. He 
has not simply made use of the labours of others in the collation of manu- 
scripts, but has himself examined those in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. His aim has been to adhere to the authority of the 
best existing manuscripts, to correct obvious errors, and to reject all 
purely speculative or only plausible corrections. 

In the critical, grammatical, and <a notes to each play, the 
author has observed the golden mean. ile they are generally brief, 
they are always sufficient to explain the meaning, not of the words only 
or the syntax, but of the connected sense and drift of entire odes and 
speeches, and thus they furnish the reader with the best aids for compre- 
hending the mind and views of the author. Any one reading the intro- 
ductory essay might naturally expect the notes to bristle with learned 
quotations, after the fashion of Elmsley, making them valuable as a 
repertory of carefully-determined Attic diction rather than as a com- 
mentary on any particular Greek plays, and encumbered with a weari- 
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some load of various readings. Upon perusal, however, they will be 
found singularly free from allusions to other sources, all matter being 
omitted which may be found in lexicons and dictionaries of 5 iy 
The different readings are separated from the commentary by being 
placed under the text, and the difficult passages are always translated 
into forcible English. The editor never converts his notes into learned 
disquisitions on particular words, or into critical and grammatical essays. 
Nor are they so short and sketchy as to be insufficient for the full eluci- 
dation of the text, but they are really useful for ordinary students. They 
are never superficial, verbose, or irrelevant. We can honestly say that 
the whole work is eminently fitted for enabling the student to compre- 
hend the spirit of the tragedian in all its depth and fulness. Space will 
not allow us to give instances of the editor’s interpretation of particular 
passages, and to compare them with that of recent editions of the same 
lays. “The present volume contains ‘(idipus Tyrannus,’ ‘ Cidipus 
oloneus,’ and the ‘ Antigone.’ 


China’s Place in Philology: An attempt to show that the lan- 
guages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By 
JosePH Epxins, B.A., of the London Missionary Society, 
Peking; Hon. Member of the Asiatic Societies of London 
and Shanghai, &c., &c. Triibner and Co. 1872. 


The learning required for the production of this book, and for any 
adequate criticism of its merits, is so rare, that we fear we shall be unable 
to explain its purport with sufficient accuracy. It is a singularly inter- 
esting inquiry whether there are any linguistic relations between the 
catmetitie Unarare of China, and the Semitic or Indo-European group. 
Whatever ethnological puzzles might be solved by an affirmative answer, 
whether the chronology of Babylon or of the Hebrew Scriptures may be 
affirmed or demolished by the result ; whether the doctrine of the unity 
or diversity of origin for the human race be affected by the conclusions 
arrived at; whether confirmation be gained for the Biblical narrative of 
the unity and dispersion of the human family; or, whether the precisely 
opposite opinion emerge from the inquiry, are all questions which lie 
outside of the main investigation. Mtr. Edkins is known from his 
position to be likely to hold a very firm view as to the immeasurable 
value and sacredness of the Biblical tradition, and that seems sufficient in 
certain quarters to secure for him a hasty condemnation. To us, he 
appears to be pursuing a purely scientific problem, with scientific methods, 
and to haye done ak towards establishing the following points :— 
(1.) He has shown that the old institutions of China closely resembled 
those of the renowned cities of Mesopotamia; that great similarity in 
ideas, arts, and usages, prevailed in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and China, and 
therefore there is a probability that they sprang from a common source. 
He shows (2.), that there is high probability that the roots of all Eastern 
languages were monosyllabic, a that the earliest language of mankind 
was of that character. He has exhibited his profound acquaintance with the 
earliest forms of the Chinese language, recovering from the phonetic 
element of the characters, its ancient syllabary. He imagines the Chinese 
immigration to have taken place 5,000 years ago, after the deluge; and 
as we understand him, before the general dispersion; indeed, he hints 
that if it were not for the resemblance between the Babylonian and Sinite 
elements of usage and idea, it might have occurred before the deluge. 
He then shows how, from monosyllabic roots, the Semitic language was 
developed by the insertion of additional consonants to the roots; by the 
development of conjugation, and dual number, and a complete inyer- 
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sion of syntax. We think that he has obscured his argument a little here 
and elsewhere by rushing on to community of root, in Eastern and 
Western languages. If he had given us his lists of Semitic roots, which 
could be shown by some legitimate law of the old monosyllabic roots 
to be expansions, he would have carried more conviction. The writer 
shows by most elaborate argument, that the languages south of China 
are connected with Chinese in their vocabulary and tones; some of them, 
such as Cochin-Chinese, resemble the Semitic type of syntax, while the 
Tibetan shows double sympathies with the Turanian type of syntax and 
case-endings, and the Semitic method of conjugating verbs. He argues 
that the Japanese is an old and strict development of the monosyllabic 
language through the syllabic agglutination of Chinese separate roots 
into a polysyllabic language. This process of agglutination is more 
fully described as the history of the formation of the Dravidian group. 
He endeavours to prove that the Mongolian form of Tatar is the link of 
connection between the Indo-European group and the Turanian type. 
He illustrates the extraordinary mental progress necessary to have pro- 
duced the Sanscrit language from the older agglutinative system, but 
suggests that, under the elaborate grammar and inflexion of Sanscrit and 
her affiliated tongues, there isa common basis perfectly traceable still ; and 
that even in Russian, German, and English, we can clearly see the old mo- 
nosyllabic roots, and some forms of Manchu and Mongol syntax. This 
prodigious inquiry is conducted with great learning, calmness, and 
assured conviction ; and though many of the examples of root-agreement 
indicated by Mr. Edkins are beyond us, we put down some of our 
difficulties to our own ignorance of the subtle tones and the laws which 
regulate the transformation of consonantal sounds, when passing from 
language to language. The argument would have been more convincing 
if it had been expanded in greater detail, and if the eye had been 
assisted a little more adequately to trace the entire process of change. 
Thus 100 Chinese roots, with their Semitic offspring, their Mongolian 
cousinhood, their Turanian agglutinations in Japanese and Tamil, their 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Russ, French, Saxon, great-great-grand-children, 
would either prove or disprove the theory. The intricacies of the old 
Chinese tones and the Greek accentuation, the tracing of syntax, and 
conjugation, and case-ending, would then be easier to follow. Having 
given us a history of the process, if Mr. Edkins will now write a com- 
parative grammar, which shall demonstrate results, he may take rank 
with Bopp, and Grimm, and the Miillers, in the science of comparative 
language. We heartily echo his words :—‘ Let the kindly sympathy of 
‘ the West for the East be the more called forth, as the proofs of common 
‘ brotherhood are accumulated.’ 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By Joun Earte, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, and sometime 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 1871. 


This work is prefaced by an admirable historic sketch of the ‘ Rise and 
Formation of the English Language,’ dealing mainly with those elements 
of word-building and word-translation, out of which the great principles 
of comparative philology have been inductively established. The author 
makes no great demand upon his reader’s knowledge, and furnishes the 
materials for generalization rather than assumes the results of wider 
research. He evidently considers the needs of beginners, and by the 
aid of mnemonic contrivance and well-selected illustration leads the 
reader into such understanding of Grimm’s law as is sufficient for his 
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purpose. Mr. Earle has met a great requirement of the student by his 
reference throughout his discussion of ‘ presentive and symbolic words,’ 
‘the verbal group,’ ‘the noun group,’ ‘the pronoun group,’ ‘ the link- 
word group,’ ‘syntax,’ and ‘prosody,’ to the origin of all the peculiarities 
in the component and archaic elements of the language. The chapters on 
the English alphabet and interjections are singularly rich in suggestions. 
Most valuable explanations are given of the syntax of the adverb, and 
particularly of those words which are passing from an adjectival to an 
adverbial signification. The value of the position of such words, and many 
other elements of‘ collocative syntax, —as our author calls it—is illustrated 
by references to the Chinese language, which ‘ does not stand alone in the 
possession of such a syntax.’ While all the languages outside the Aryan 
and Semitic families are of this character, ‘it is to be regarded as the 
‘basement-story of all syntax, and is largely discoverable in the English 
‘language.’ We have noticed a curious inadvertence on page 466, where 
Henry Taylor is spoken of instead of Isaac Taylor as author of the 
‘Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ We have no space for detailed criti- 
cism, but cordially commend the volume as a manual of the ‘ Philology 
of the English tongue.’ 


Fifteen Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford between 
A. D. 1826 and 1843. By Joun Henry Newman. Some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College. Third Edition. (Riving- 
tons, 1872.) 


The reappearance of this remarkable volume is signalisecd by 
a new dedication of extreme beauty and simplicity to the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s, who is here reminded of the kindness which 
he manifested towards the author in the trial and anxieties 
of the closing years of his relation with the Anglican Church. 
Dr. Newman has also written a preface, the object of which seems to be in 
part to express and indicate his present surprise that, when he possessed 
‘no knowledge of Catholic theologians,’ his errors should not have 
‘been of a more serious character.’ In this preface he develops his 
theory of reason and of faith, and points out by a series of references 
to the sermons contained in the present volume how nearly he had 
groped his way, more than thirty years ago, to what he believes to be 
the true statement of these matters. We believe him. The volume is 
an interesting exposition of the principles which are developed in the 
‘Grammar of Assent,’ and is characterised by the subtlety and ingenuity 
of analysis for which the writer is so famous. They are metaphysical 
essays rather than sermons, and are all, more or less, notes of the mental 
process by which this refined and noble mind was training itself to 
confer upon zotional assent, the value, the force, and invincibility of 
veal assent. The sermon on ‘Love, the Safeguard of Faith against 
Superstition,’ is full of the doctrine that a right faith is the faith of a 
right mind, and is a marvellous vindication of the principle of faith, in 
spite of the peril with which it is surrounded, of ‘ becoming superstition 
‘ or credulity, enthusiasm or fanaticism, or bigotry, in proportion as it 
‘ emancipates itself from the spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
* counsel and F sasany 5 strength, of knowledge and true godliness and 
‘holy fear.’ Thus, too, he thinks faith may be ‘secured from excess, 
* without employing processes of investigation, discrimination, discussion, 
‘ argument, and inference.’ How clearly the author’s future was fore- 
shadowed in this elaborate argument ! 
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I. The Established Church in Wales. Hodder and Stoughton. 
[From the British Quarterly Review. ] 


Il. The Established Church in Wales : its History and Working. 
Elliot Stock, for the Liberation Society. 


Tue first of the two above-mentioned pamphlets is 
a reprint of an article from the British Quarterly 
Review for January, 1871; the second is published 
for, and, we presume, was written under the patron- 
age of, the ‘‘ Liberation Society.”’ The two pamphlets 
have a common object, namely, to throw the utmost 
discredit on the Established Church in Wales—to 
attribute all its failings and shortcomings to the fact 
of its being an Established Church—and so to obtain 
a tangible and experimental standing-ground whence 
to attack the general principle of a connection between 
Church and State. In view of so grave an issue as 
this, it might have been supposed that those who 
undertake to guide public opinion would feel some 
degree of responsibility attaching to what they put 
forth—that they would endeavour to comprehend all 

the conditions of the problem—that they would, at 

all events, state facts correctly, and draw only such 

inferences (expressed or implied) as the facts fairly 

warrant. Whether the writers of the two pamphlets 

exhibit those qualifications we leave our readers to 

judge for themselves, after they have undergone the 
irksome task of perusing the following observations. 
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It is not our intention to assert any special position 
for the Church in reference to Nonconformism. We 
simply wish to know whether the statements in the 
pamphlets are correct or not, and whether the infer- 
ences are fairly drawn or not. We demand on behalf 
of the Church only such a measure of justice as the 
humblest individual in the land is entitled to. The 
pamphlets resemble each other in their general con- 
tents ; each contains an historical sketch and a statis- 
tical statement. Into the former branch of the 
subject we do not purpose entering; we select the 
statistics as ground on which we may come to a more 
direct issue. We may here mention that the sources 
whence the writers draw their materials are the 
Census of Religious Worship of 1851; the pub- 
lished Letters of Mr. H. Richard, M.P.; a pamphlet 
by Mr. Bowstead, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools; 
Dr. Rees’s works ; and some few other authorities. 


1. By way of introduction, we call the attention of 
our readers to the following charge of ‘‘error’’ (in 
plainer language, ‘‘ exaggerated returns’’) preferred 
against the Church in Pamphlet I., p. 33, and 
professedly based on the Report of the Religious 
Census of 1851, drawn up by Mr. Horace Mann :— 


“ That a serious error has crept in somewhere into the returns 
as respects the Principality, is obvious from this one fact. The 
number of sittings provided by the Church of England is stated 
to be 301,897, and the number of the worshipping population of 
the same Church on the 31st (? 30th) of March, 1851, is stated 
to be 138,719. Now Mr. Mann shows that the proportion 
per cent. of attendants to sittings in the Established Church 
throughout all England and Wales is only 33; whereas, by the 
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above showing, the proportion of attendants to sittings in Wales 
alone is 40 per cent. We venture to say that no man com- 
petently acquainted with Wales, knowing, as every such man 
must know, the miserably meagre attendance at hundreds of 
churches in that country, would for an instant believe that the 


churches are occupied in the proportion of 40 per cent. of 
attendants to sittings.” 


Now, on this point, we ask the writer in the first 
place to open his copy of the Census Report at 
p- cexcix., and to observe what the 33 per cent. 
indicates. He will find that it is the mean of three 
sums (47, 35, and 16), which represent the per- 
centages of attendants to sittings at the morning, 
afternoon, and evening services respectively. Thirty- 
three per cent. expresses, not the proportion that 
actually occurred (for the proportion amounted to 47 
per cent. in the morning), but the proportion that 
would have occurred if all the churches had been 
open for three services, and the total number of 
attendants had been equally distributed among these 
services. Having observed this, let him now turn 
to p. exciv., and work out a similar calculation for 
the ‘‘ Welsh Counties ;’’ he will find (if we mistake 
not) that the mean proportion is 22, the several per- 
centages for the three services being 35,* 17, and 
14. Thus, then, the test which the author of 
Pamphlet I. adduces to prove the erroneousness of 
the Church returns proves the exact reverse: for 
it shows that the attendance was considerably thinner 
in Wales than elsewhere. The writer appears to 


* In these estimates due allowance is made for defective 
returns, in order to make an exact comparison with the number 
of sittings as stated in the pamphlet. 
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have got hold of the wrong factor for his calculation: 
he should have compared the number of sittings, not 
with 138,719, which represents the worshipping 
population (i.c., the total number of individual atten- 
dants), but with the third part of the total atten- 
dances, which would be about 66,500. 


2. But we pass on to a more serious question, viz., 
the proportionate strength of the Church and Non- 
conformism in the Principality. And here it may 
be well to explain, for the benefit of those who are 
unacquainted with Mr. Mann’s Report, that the 
Religious Census of 1851 was not an exhaustive 
enumeration of the population by a house-to-house 
visitation, but an enumeration of the congregations 
in the several places of worship on a certain Sunday 
—such enumerations being made by the authorities 
of each place of worship. The Census was, in short, 
as the title of the Report announces, one of Religious 
Worship only. To ascertain from the Census the 
position of any religious body relatively either to 
another body or to the whole population, requires 
some little calculation—some little carefulness in 
regard to the conditions of the problem—and, we 
may add, some degree of judicial impartiality. The 
author of Pamphlet I. deals with this question in a 
very summary manner as follows (p. 33) :— 

“But how about attendance? According to Table B, the 
greatest number by very far of attendants at the services of the 
Established Church on the Census Sunday was in the morning. 
The number was 100,953. If we add one-fourth to this number 


for the absentees, we have 126,191, which represents 10.6 per 
cent., not quite 1 in 9 of the population.” 
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Here the writer abruptly ends his sentence, and 
turns off to declaim on the ‘“ magnitude of the 
anomaly which exists in Wales.’’ What does he 
mean his readers to infer from the above statement ? 
Why, surely this—that there were in 1851 only 
126,191 Churchmen in Wales, and consequently that 
the remaining eight-ninths of the population were 
Nonconformists. If he does not mean his readers to 
infer this, he should have stated plainly what he 
himself inferred. Now, as far as the Church is con- 
cerned, what are the facts as derivable from the 
Census? On p. ccc. we are told that as many as 
132,940 Churchmen were present at a single service 
in each church, and, if we make the due allowance for 
defective returns, this number is raised to 139,780. 
Here we have a larger number present at a single 
service than the author allows for the whole Church. 
But again, taking all the services into considera- 
tion, we calculate that 145,890 separate persons 
were actually present on the Sunday in question. 
Then we come to the absentees: is the writer aware 
that only 70 per cent. of the population can be 
(according to Mr. Mann’s estimate) actually present 
at a place of worship in the course of a given Sunday, 
and consequently that the involuntary absentees alone 
numbered about 62,520 on an actual attendance of 
145,890 ? Thus the number of Churchmen was, at 
all events, 208,400, on the evidence of the attendance. 
Then further, when we come to talk, as this gentle- 
man is talking, of the relative strength of Church- 
men and Nonconformism, we have to take into con- 
sideration not only the involuntary absentees, but the 
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wilful absentees. We do not, however, propose to enter 
upon any computation as to the number of such wil- 
ful absentees in Wales. Our purpose, as already 
stated, is not to ascertain the numerical force of the 
Church, nor yet the proportion that the Church 
and Nonconformism bear relatively to each other. 
We desire simply to ask whether the author of Pam- 
phlet I. has made a fair use of the statement which 
he quotes from the Census Report—whether that 
statement supports his opinion (if such be his opinion) 
that the Churchmen are to Nonconformists as one to 
nine. We make bold to assert that the Census 
Report disproves instead of proving his case. He 
has, as far as we can see, wholly misunderstood the 
meaning of the figures which he quotes. 

We have no wish to misrepresent the author of 
Pamphlet I., and therefore we will assume that pos- 
sibly he means to speak only of a single service, 
though what the import of the reference to absentees 
can be in that case we have no idea. Let us ask 
him, then, why he speaks so contemptuously of one in 
nine, in reference to attendance at a place of worship ? 
Is he aware that that proportion expresses as nearly 
as possible the point which the Nonconformists of 
England and Wales attained at any time of the day ? 
Supposing that we throw this statement into the form 
which appears in the pamphlet, and say: ‘ But 
how about attendance? According to Table A of 
the Census of Religious Worship, the greatest num- 
ber of attendances in the Nonconformist chapels on 
the Census Sunday was in the evening. The number 
was 2,157,631 (See p. clxxxii.). If we add one- 
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fourth to the number for the absentees, we have 
2,697,039, which represents 15 per cent., or about 
one in seven of the population.” We ask the author 
of Pamphlet I. whether he is satisfied with this as a 
fair description of the position of Nonconformism. 
Would it be right to leave unwary readers to infer 
that the Nonconformists of England and Wales only 
formed one-seventh part of the population, and, by 
implication, that the Church had the other six- 
sevenths ? If not, how can he justify his own form 
of statement ? 

It is clear, to our minds, that with some slight 
modification he has fallen into the same egregious 
blunder which appears in Mr. Herbert Skeats’s 
History of the Free Churches, p. 622, where we are 
informed on the authority of the Census that ‘‘ nine- 
tenths of the people rejected the ministrations of 
the Church,” because, forsooth, only one-ninth was 
actually present at a certain service on a certain 
day. Would Mr. Skeats consider it a fair statement 
that ‘‘ three-fifths of the people of Wales rejected 
the ministrations of Nonconformism”’? Yet the one 
is as true as the other; for the total number of 
Nonconformists present at the single services was re- 
turned at 490,563, out of a population of 1,188,914. 


3. From Pamphlet I. we pass to Pamphlet IT. on 
this subject of attendance. Here we meet with cal- 
culations of the respective numbers of Churchmen 
and Nonconformists, based, not on a consideration 
of the number present at a single service, but on the 
attendances at all the services in the course of the 
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day. One such calculation, made in respect to the 
‘* Welsh Counties” Registration Division, is borrowed 
from Mr. H. Richard’s Letters, p. 16. A second is 
made by the author himself, from the separate re- 
turns for North Wales, South Wales, and Monmouth- 
shire, very much with the same result as the former 
one, but put into another form evidently because the 
frequent repetition of big numbers pleases the writer 
himself, and not improbably makes a greater im- 
pression on the class of readers for whom his 
pamphlet is chiefly intended. We need not enter 
into these detailed calculations, but will confine our- 
selves to the single estimate given in Mr. Richard’s 
Letters, which was drawn up (we are there informed) 
by a “most able and accurate statistician” whose 
name is not divulged. It may appear presumptuous 
in one who is a perfect novice in statistics to ques- 
tion the dicta of so formidable a personage as ‘‘a most 
able and accurate statistician ;’’ but we give our 
reasons for doing so, and we can only say that, if we 
are wrong in our remarks, we are open to correction 
and conviction. 

The “ statistician” calculates the ‘‘ worshipping 
population” (the technical term in the Census Report 
for the number of individual attendants in the course 
of the day) at 138,719 for the Church, and 473,102 
for the Nonconformists, and then he institutes a 
comparison between these amounts, showing that 
they stand in the proportions of 22 per cent. and 
78 per cent. relatively of the whole number of 
worshippers. Hence the inference, ex silentio, that 
Churchmen are to Dissenters, throughout Wales, in 
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the above ratio. We venture to impeach the accu- 
racy of his calculations, and still more the accuracy 
of his conclusion. 

With regard to the number, 138,719, we have 
only to object that he has not made due allowance 
for defective* returns, which would have increased 
the number of Churchmen by some 7,000. The 
same remark applies to the Nonconformist number, 
but with this important difference, that the propor- 
tionate increase would not have been nearly so great. 
Now, we cannot help speculating on the motive 
which led this gentleman to omit this element in his 
calculations. It was not that he was unacquainted 
with the existence of defective returns: on the very 
page from which we quote there will be found his 
statement as to the sittings provided in churches and 
chapels, including estimates for defective returns, which 
he calculates with such severe accuracy that he 
manages to knock off 11,000 sittings from the 
number which Mr. Mann assigned to the Church, 
while he deducts only 400 from the Nonconformist 
side. We cannot complain of this; but if he was 
so clear-sighted and microscopical at one time, how 
comes it that he was so. oblivious immediately after- 
wards? Was it that he thought the numbers 
already big enough on the side of the Nonconform- 
ists, and that an increase would rather weaken than 
strengthen his case; or was it that he discovered that 
the effect of the additions was in favour of the Church? 

* These “ defective returns” arose from the neglect of minis- 


ters and other authorities to furnish the information required by 
the Registrar-General. 
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Anyhow, we hold that a ‘“ most accurate” statis- 
tician should have taken the matter into account. 
Turning to the number 473,102, we maintain that 
this is wrong, not only in respect to the omission of 
the allowance for defective returns, but in respect to 
the whole mode in which it is calculated. When 
Mr. Horace Mann laid down his rule* for estimating 
the number of separate attendants out of the number 
of attendances, he evidently made the morning ser- 
vice the basis of his calculation, because it was in 
the long run the most largely attended; and on the 
same principle he gave precedence to the afternoon 
over the evening service. Now, if the conditions of 
the attendances be reversed, the mode of calculation 
should also be reversed ; that is to say, if the evening 
service be most largely attended, we should take that 
one as the basis of the calculation, then the next 
largest attendance for the additional half, and the 
smallest for the additional third. We may illustrate 
the truth of this most readily by an example. The 
attendances of the Primitive Methodists in the Mont- 
gomery district are entered as 59, 308, and 595 for 
the three services respectively. The number of indi- 
vidual attendants, calculated according to the letter 
of Mr. Mann’s instructions, would be only 411— 
considerably fewer than were present at the evening 
service. This is, of course, palpably wrong. We 


* This rule may be found inp. clv. of the Report, and is to the 
effect that the worshipping population can be roughly estimated 
Ly adding to the number present at the morning service one-half 
of those present in the afternoon, and one-third of those present 
in the evening. 
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should rather estimate the worshipping population in 
this case at 778 by taking the evening congregation 
as the basis of the calculation. But we need go no 
further than Mr. H. Richard’s Letters for a confirma- 
tion (if confirmation be needed) of our opinion ; for by 
an oversight perfectly incomprehensible in the case of 
‘*a most able and accurate statistician,’ and in direct 
defiance of the brave old axiom which roundly asserts 
that ‘‘ the whole is greater than a part,” we are told 
that the number of Nonconformists attending a single 
service* was about 17,000 in excess of the number 
attending all the services; in short, that the part is 
greater than the whole. The “ statistician’’ thus 
supplies the evidence of the radical erroneousness of 
his own calculations. Rather a sorry conclusion for 
him to arrive at! We wonder that Mr. H. Richard 
did not detect the ludicrous mistake to which he has 
given such wide currency through his Letters. Of 
course, the author of Pamphlet II. commits the same 
error. He proves most elaborately, and in the most 
happy unconsciousness, that the worshippers at all 
the services were far fewer than those present at a 
single service. 


* The statements stand thus :— 


On March 31st, 1851, the worshipping population of Wales 
was as follows :— 


Church... ... ... .... 188,719, or 22 per cent. 
Nonconformist ... ... 473,102, ,, 78 
611,821 


These figures are confirmed by the Table (N, p. ccc.) of the 
number of persons present at the most numerously attended 
services on the Census Sunday. They were :— 

Churchmen.. ... ... 184,940, or 21 per cent. 
Nonconformists ... ... 490,543, ,, 79 


” 
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But we have said that we not only impeach the 
correctness of the calculations, but also the correct- 
ness of the conclusion drawn from the comparison 
of the numbers, even if they were rightly calculated. 
And for this reason—that the returns of the Non- 
conformists in Wales indicate a totally different 
standard of attendance from that which prevails 
among Churchmen, or even among Nonconformists in 
other parts of the country. Evidently the cogency 
of the comparison is dependent upon uniformity of 
practice. One family may on a certain day contri- 
bute twelve attendances to a place of worship, while 
another family of the same number contributes only 
six: in this case, any attempt to estimate the num- 
ber of individual attendants out of the attendances 
must fail. In short, the number of attendances 
may be partly the result of religiousness as well as 
of numerical force. There is thus a disturbing ele- 
ment introduced into these calculations, the value of 
which it is very difficult to estimate. In a general 
way it would be perhaps impossible to prove to 
demonstration that the standard of attendance was 
of an abnormal character. We consider ourselves, 
however, in a position to do this as far as Wales is 
concerned. We shall produce sufficient evidence 
from the returns to show that the rate of atten- 
dance is, or rather (to be quite accurate) was on 
the Census day entirely exceptional ; and we there- 
fore claim on behalf of the Church that the value 
of its returns should be measured, not by com- 
parison with those of the Nonconformists, but by the 
broader standard of practice furnished by the country 
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generally. We find that we do not stand alone in 
regarding the different standards of attendance as a 
fatal flaw in all such comparisons as these which we 
are noticing. A recent writer* throws the whole of 
such calculations overboard with the sweeping asser- 
tion that ‘‘ one Dissenter does as much church-going 
work as six average Churchmen.”” We know not 
how far Nonconformists will feel thankful to Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein for a compliment paid to their 
piety at the expense of their numerical strength. In 
the present case it is unnecessary for us as Church- 
men to consider whether we accept or reject the 
statement as far as the Church is concerned. It would 
equally well serve our purpose to compare Noncon- 
formists with Nonconformists, and to show that the 
ratio of attendance of Nonconformists in a consider- 
able portion of Wales is very much in excess of that 
which prevails among Nonconformists in the country 
at large. 

For the purpose of establishing our point, we 
select 12 out of the 48 registration districts into 
which the Welsh counties are subdivided, viz. :— 
Aberayron, Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardigan, Conway, 
Crickhowell, Dolgelly, Llanrwst, Machynlleth, New- 
castle-in-Kmlyn, Pwllheli, and Tregaron. In Ap- 
pendix I. we give a table with the populations of 
these districts and the attendances as returned for 
the three services. 

The first point of comparison which we have to 
note is founded on the total number of the attend- 
ances—viz., 220,199. This amounts to about 104 
* Ravenstein’s Denominational Statistics, p.5. See Appendix LI. 
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per cent. of the population. Now, taking the whole 
country (England and Wales), we find that the total 
attendances, as returned, amounted to little more 
than 58 per cent. of the population; so that the rate 
of attendance in these districts was nearly double 
that which prevailed in the country generally. In 
the South-Western counties division, where the at- 
tendance was considerably above the average, it 
barely exceeded 70 per cent of the population; so 
that the rate of attendance in these selected dis- 
tricts of Wales was still 50 per cent above that of 
the South-Western division. 

But let us take a more decisive test--—the wor- 
shipping population. On this point we must note 
Mr. Horace Mann’s calculation—that, after allowing 
for all legitimate causes of absence, about 70 per 
cent. of the population might attend a place of Divine 
worship at one time or other of the day. Hence the 
available population of the twelve districts was 
147,863. How many persons actually attended, 
according to the rules as already laid down for esti- 
mating the worshipping population? Taking the 
attendances in the gross as exhibited in our table, 
and without regard to defective returns, we make 
the number 146,445: to this we have to add some 
allowance for 22 places of worship (out of 825) which 
made no returns. The fair proportion would be 
about 4,000; so that we have (say) 150,000 wor- 
shippers, though there were only 148,000 people to 
worship ! 

But we may descend to greater exactness still. 
The calculation as already made is manifestly defec- 
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tive, because it takes no account of the varying 
habits of religious bodies, some of which attend most 
largely in the morning, as is particularly the case 
with Churchmen. The Census Report gives detailed 
tables, as far as the several bodies are concerned, 
and from these we may calculate the worshipping 
population more accurately. We make it 157,738, 
and still we have to add 4,000 or more for the de- 
fective returns, bringing up the total number of at- 
tendants in round numbers to 162,000. We thus 
arrive, to all appearance, at a reductio ad impossibile. 
Every person in these extensive districts who was 
not debarred by physical impediments was present 
in his or her place of worship, and we have a surplus 
of 14,000 for which we cannot account ! And let 
it be observed, this surplus would be considerably 
increased if we could descend from the groups of 
congregations to the individual congregations. But 
the materials for such a calculation are not furnished 
in the Report. 

Even yet we have not told out to the full the tale 
of the religious exercises of these 147,863 people. 
It appears from the educational report of the Census 
that there were as many as 78,241 Sunday scholars 
among them, of whom 60,973 were actually present 
on the Census Sunday. Let us add teachers at the 
rate of one to seven scholars, and we have about 
70,000 engaged in the Sunday School on the day in 
question. How many of these attended school more 
than once, we have no opportunity of judging; but 
possibly we might allow that a fourth part at- 
tended twice, in which case we have, in round 
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numbers, 87,000 acts of religious exercise to 
add to the 220,199—or, more exactly, 226,000 
—acts already specified, so making a grand total of 
313,000 such acts to be distributed among 147,863 
people ! 

But, in order to realize the full significance of 
these figures, it would be requisite to take into con- 
sideration that the above-noticed surplusage is 
entirely due to the Nonconformists, and that if the 
section of the population that adheres to the Church 
were deducted from the total population, the propor- 
tion of surplusage to the population would be con- 
siderably enhanced. Indeed, we may almost say 
that the surplusage is due to a single religious body 
—viz., the Calvinistic Methodists—who write their 
thousands where other bodies record their hundreds, 
and who alone contributed 86,692 out of the 220,199 
attendances, leaving the balance of 133,507 to be 
divided among all the other bodies. Indeed, in some 
parts the proportion stands even higher than this, 
for in the Pwllheli District we find them contributing 
12,129, out of the 21,206 attendances ; in Llanrwst, 
7,010, out of 12,197; in Tregaron, 5,993, out of 
8,799 ; and in Aberystwyth, 15,677, out of 28,821 ; 
thus leading to the impression that more than 
every other person you meet is a Calvinistic Metho- 
dist. 

With these high returns, it is hardly a matter of 
wonder that the worshipping population should 
exceed the actual available population; and the 
more the details are examined, the more wonderful 
does the phenomenon become. It is, of course, not 
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impossible that a comparatively small body of indi- 
viduals might by assiduous attendance produce such 
a surplusage as we have noted ; but there are some 
indications which cannot be explained on this score. 
For instance, Mr. Mann estimated that not more 
than 58 per cent. of the population could be present 
at one and the same time. Now, when we find 
50 per cent. actually reached at the evening service 
when many of the churches are closed, and when we 
take into account that an average struck from a large 
number of separate localities implies an excess in 
some to balance the deficiency in others, the conclu- 
sion is forced upon us that in many a village not a 
single absentee was to be found on the Census Day ; 
every individual person who was not debarred by 
physical impediments was in his place at chapel. It 
is true that the whole districts which exhibit a simul- 
taneous attendance of 50 per cent. are not numerous. 
We may, however, notice Machynlleth, Aberystwyth, 
Crickhowell, Conway, and Pwllheli as forming a 
group which jointly attains to this point. But 
whether they be more or fewer, matters little: the 
fact remains that 58 per cent. of the Nonconformist 
population was actually present simultaneously on a 
large scale; and the fact is a phenomenon of a very 
remarkable character, which does not admit of being 
accounted for in the same way as the surplusage 
of the worshipping population. 

It may be asked whether we are about to follow in 
the footsteps of the author of Pamphlet I. by sug- 
gesting that there is an ‘error’ in the returns: 
not in the least. When things are not physically 
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impossible we decline to assert their falsity. We 
are at liberty, of course, to suspend our judgment on 
matters which apparently conflict with probabilities ; 
and, while we have no objection to see others swal- 
lowing wholesale crude lumps of figures (oh! dura 
Cambrorum ilia) without considering their compo- 
nent parts, or their ultimate significance, we must 
plead in excuse for ourselves that we are not blest 
with so robust a digestion, and that we have some 
slight craving for that granum salis which is said to 
aid so materially in cases of this sort. But what we 
do undertake to say is, that the conclusions to be 
drawn from these returns, according to the rules laid 
down in the Census Report, are wholly untenable. 
We do not recognize the cogency of the comparison 
drawn in Mr. H. Richard’s Letters. The proportion 
which the attendances of Churchmen and Dissenters 
exhibit in the Census Report is not necessarily the 
proportion which the two bodies bear to each other 
in the population. If the position of the Established 
Church in Wales is to be ascertained from the Census, 
we claim that the returns be measured by those of 
the country at large, and not by the abnormal re- 
turns of the Nonconformists of Wales. 


Much of what we have just observed in reference 
to the worshipping population applies to the further 
comparison instituted by the “ statistician” between 
the number of Churchmen and Nonconformists at 
the most numerously attended services on the 
Census Sunday, which are given as 134,940 and 
490,543, espectively. The figures are inaccurate by 
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reason of the absence of all regard to defective 
returns. They are inaccurate even irrespectively of 
this ; for the number in the report is 132,940, and 
not 134,940—a lapsus calami or printer’s error 
probably in the first instance, but duly transferred 
to the pages of Pamphlet II. The test of com- 
parative numbers is somewhat safer in this case, 
because no calculations are required beyond the one 
for defective returns. But the same objection still 
lies against the principle of the comparison, namely, 
that the standards of attendance vary, and that the 
Nonconformist returns are exceptionally high. 


4. Dr. Rees is quoted with approval by the author 
of Pamphlet II. (p. 48) as having furnished another 
trustworthy estimate of the comparative numbers of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. This is based on 
the gross number of attendances at all the services, 
and not on the number of individuals represented by 
the attendances. Dr. Rees (Miscellaneous Papers, p. 55) 
writes as follows :— 

“ According to the Census of Religious Worship, we find that 
the aggregate number of attendants* at all the places of worship 
in the Principality, including Monmouthshire, amounted to 
968,505, and that out of that number, 174,947, or little more 
than one-sixth of the whole, attended the service of the Church 
at one part or other of the day.” 

What is Dr. Rees’s inference ? Undoubtedly 
this—that the proportion of Churchmen to Dissenters 

* Mr. H. Mann would have used the term “ attendances,” and 
not “‘ attendants.”’ The latter is reserved for the separate indi- 


viduals who may attend in the course of the day. One ultendant 
may, of course, contribute two or three attendances. 
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was as one to five. Now in the above passage let 
us note that the numbers 968,505 and 174,947 are 
incorrect : we should read in their stead 967,505 
and 180,952. The difference in the one case is 
trifling, and may be due to a clerical error; but we 
are at a loss to explain how the other mistake of 
6,005 could have arisen. From Dr. Rees’s language, 
we should have been inclined to think that he was 
comparing the total attendances in the one case with 
the individual attendants in the other: for he uses the 
expression, ‘‘one part or other of the day,” in 
reference to the Churchmen. But this again does 
not accord with the facts of the case. It is certainly 
unfortunate that Dr. Rees should have made two 
mistakes in his own favour. Even if his figures had 
been correct, the comparison he institutes would be 
inconclusive, for the reasons alleged in the previous 
paragraphs. 


Dr. Rees proposes to knock off 25 per cent. from 
the returns of the Church “ for Dissenting children 
attending Church schools on week-days, together with 
many of the domestics and dependents of the gentry, 
who, though professed Dissenters, are compelled to 
attend the Church occasionally.” The author of 
Pamphlet II., who quotes Dr. Rees with approval 
(p. 44) to the above effect, does not inform us what 
is to become of this 25 per cent. ; but his statement 
is fortunately supplemented by Mr. H. Richard, who 
in his Letters (p. 17) tells us that ‘this would have 
made a difference of nearly 25 per cent. to the 
Dissenting returns.” Thus the 25 per cent. of 
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deduction from the one side becomes a 25 per cent. 
addition to the other side. We cannot exactly say 
whether we are indebted to Dr. Rees or to Mr. H. 
Richard for this beautiful result. Anyhow it is a 
statistical feat which is worthy of all admiration. 
For behold the effect of this new “property of 
numbers.’ Applying it to the returns of the most 
numerously attended services as given by Mr. H. 
Richard, the 25 per cent. deduction, amounting to 
about 34,000, is immediately converted into 122,500 
for the 25 per cent. addition on the other side, so 
absorbing within a trifle the whole body of Church 
attendants ! 

Dr. Rees further proposes to knock off another 
25 per cent. on his own ipse dixit that ‘‘ the propor- 
tion of Churchmen to Dissenters throughout the 
Principality may be put down as one to eight, but 
in many of the rural and manufacturing districts the 
preponderance of Dissenters is much greater.” Mr. 
H. Richard in his Letters (p. 17) endorses this opinion 
by pronouncing Dr. Rees to be “a gentleman than 
whom few men are better acquainted with Wales ;”’ 
and the author of Pamphlet II. (p. 44) further 
asserts that ‘‘ the correctness of that opinion has not 
been denied by any authority.” What! not by the 
authority of the Census itself, which this gentleman 
has been quoting with so much satisfaction? Are 
we to understand that the Census is an authority for 
Nonconformist returns, but not an authority for 
Church returns ? Ifthe Census is thus summarily 
set aside, what ‘‘ authority’? remains that this 


writer would accept as such? We certainly have no 
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intention of wasting ink and paper on a denial ; but 
we will undertake to say this :—that if any of these 
gentlemen will work out their proportion in a prac- 
tical form—taking (for instance) a parish of 1,000 
inhabitants, and stating what number of persons 
would be present in church on such an assumption— 
they will supply ample materials for their own 
refutation. 


5. But we have other authorities besides Dr. Rees 
brought into court. In the first place, Mr. Hugh Owen, 
who undertook in 1846 an inquiry as to the num- 
bers attending Sunday school and Divine service on a 
certain day. He obtained returns from 392 parishes, 
with an aggregate population of 431,000. The 
result was just what might be expected from a par- 
tial and hostile enquiry of this kind. The attend- 
ance at places of worship was found to be in the pro- 
portion of eight Dissenters to one Churchman ; and 
at Sunday school in the proportion of eleven Dis- 
senters to one Churchman. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Hugh Owen, Her Majesty’s Commissioners were at the 
very same time prosecuting their enquiries into the 
state of education in Wales, and the returns as 
given by them show such a very different proportion 
in the matter of Sunday scholars as to upset the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Owen’s returns. Five years 
later followed the public Religious Census, which did 
the same for his returns as to attendance at Divine 
worship. 


6. The local enquiry of the late Lord Llanover is 
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also reproduced in Pamphlet I. (p. 29) with certain 
comments of the author. It would have been, in our 
opinion, more respectful to the memory of Lord Llan- 
over if public attention had not been drawn to the 
transparent fallacy of the reason assigned by his 
Lordship for refusing to support a scheme of church 
extension in the district with which he was con- 
nected—namely, the South Wales iron district. It 
appears that he instituted a private enumeration in 
40 parishes, and he found 7,229 persons present at 
a single service in churches which contained 17,440 
sittings. ‘‘No more churches,” he argued, ‘‘ were 
required, because these were not full.’”’ Now, we are 
happy to have the high authority of the writer of 
Pamphlet I. to the effect that the attendance in 
those churches was unusually high, being in excess 
of that 40 per cent. of attendants to sittings which 
he thought out of the question for Wales generally. 
But, even if this had not been so, the argument 
that no more churches were needed because these 
were not well filled, leaves out of sight the facts that 
old Churches are often remote from new centres of 
population, and that families make undue demands 
for accommodation. Places of worship are rarely well 
filled. There were no less than five millions of 
vacant sittings in England and Wales on the day of 
the Census; and yet Mr. H. Mann considered that 
above a million and a half more sittings were needed 
on the score of unequal distribution. Lord Llan- 
over’s argument would have put a stop to church 
and chapel building alike for half a century. 

The writer of Pamphlet I. has not improved on 
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Lord Llanover’s argument by his own comments. 
He says, p. 29 :— 

“The population of the two Archdeaconries of Llandaff and | 
Monmouth was (in 1850) 173,739. There was church accom- 
modation for only 17,440. Let our readers specially remark this 
fact. After having been in possession of the country for three 
hundred years, the Established Church in that part of Wales did 
not pretend to have made provision, in the year of grace 1850, 
for the religious instruction of more than one-tenth of the vast 
population committed to her care.” 

We are wholly unable to account for the con- 
fusion into which the author has here fallen. He 
says that ‘‘the population of the Archdeaconries was 
173,189 :” it was in reality about 350,000. 
“There was church accommodation for only 
17,440:” yet the Census says that there were 
31,984 sittings in one portion only of the Arch- 
deaconries. He himself places on record that there 
were 17,440 sittings in 40 parishes alone, and yet 
he says that in the whole Archdeaconries there was 
only accommodation for one-tenth. Does he con- 
ceive that the Archdeaconries and the 40 parishes 
are co-extensive areas ? On such a supposition alone 
are his words intelligible. 

His comments properly apply only to a certain 
number of parishes in the iron district, and in re- 
spect to these it is not true (in the sense which the 
words carry to the mind) that ‘‘ the Church has pos- 
sessed them 300 years” without making provision 
for them. The provision was fairly sufficient 100 
years ago: the greater part of the area comprised 
in these parishes was not ‘‘possessed’’ by the 
Church at all, inasmuch as there was no population 
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to possess. But within the last 70 years a strong and 
persistent stream of immigration has set in towards 

, these quarters, so that in eight mountain parishes 
and the two shipping-ports connected with them the 
population advanced from about 18,000 in 1801, to 
173,000 in 1851. The true accusation against the 
Church in reference to these parishes is this :—That 
her individual members, acting in a voluntary capacity, 
and out of their private funds, failed to supply a de- 
ficiency for which no provision had been made in the 
original constitution of the Church as an establish- 
ment. It was not a breach of trust in the use of 
funds entrusted to her, as the writer represents, but 
that she did not find fresh funds. The distinction 
is one of importance in discussing the conduct, if we 
may use the expression, of the Church. 


7. We pass on to Mr. Bowstead. In his official 
Report as Inspector of Undenominational Schools for 
1868, he wrote as follows :— 


“In Wales the feeling upon this subject (undenominational 
instruction) pervades the whole mass of the common people. 
; Education on the principles of the Established 

Chavoh has been freely and extensively offered to the Welsh 
people, both in weekday schools and in Sunday schools; but 
nine-tenths of them are Nonconformists, and instead of accepting 
these offers, they have everywhere struggled, or are still strug- 


gling, at whatever cost, to establish unsectarian schools of their 
own.” 


Mr. Bowstead has supplemented his statement in 
a pamphlet (privately circulated, but now to be re- 
garded as public property after the reference to it in 
Pamphlet I.), in which he resents with considerable 
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warmth the language of a writer in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1870, to the effect that he (Mr. 
Bowstead) ‘ asserted without a shadow of proof that 
nine-tenths of the Welsh people are Nonconformists.” 
The italicising is not our own, but is taken from 
Pamphlet I., with a view to show that the gist of 
Mr. Bowstead’s complaint lies in the words ‘ nine- 
tenths of the Welsh people’’—i.e., the whole of the 
Welsh people, and not the ‘‘common people” only. 

We can hardly think that the author of Pamphlet I. 
is correct in his view as to Mr. Bowstead’s grievance. 
The difference between the opinion imputed to him 
in the Quarterly and the opinion expressed in his 
pamphlet must be so minute that Mr. Bowstead 
could not possibly take this matter so much to heart. 
The writer in the Quarterly says ‘‘nine-tenths of 
the people ;’’ Mr. Bowstead in his pamphlet says 
that he could justify the assertion that “in 1869 
eleven-twelfths of the working classes in Wales were 
Nonconformists.” As he was writing in 1870, he 
would have allowed some addition for the ‘‘ progress”’ 
which he assumes Dissent to be always making. 
And when to these items there is added such a 
portion of the middle classes as Mr. Bowstead would 
probably assign to Nonconformism, the sum total 
would fall little, if any, short of nine-tenths of the 
whole people. At all events, as far as the public is 
concerned, it is a matter of perfect indifference in 
which of the two forms the statement is made. 

It must, however, be allowed that Mr. Bowstead 
takes considerable pains to explain that he neither 
meant nor said ‘‘nine-tenths of the whole popu- 
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lation’’—so much pains indeed, that his explanations 
leave us quite in the dark as to what his precise 
meaning was. His Report seems to imply the whole 
of the working classes, and so the author of Pam- 
phlet I. understands him. But there are expressions 
in his pamphlet which point only to a section of the 
working classes—e.g., p. 5 :—‘‘ In this passage it is 
perfectly clear that the proportion is not only limited 
to the working classes, but has reference more par- 
ticularly to those industrial centres where it is usual to 
maintain schools by poundages on workmen’s wages.” And 
again :—‘‘ That calculation, I repeat, has reference 
solely to the working classes, whose children are 
found in the schools that I examine. It has no 
reference to the rest of the inhabitants, with whom it is 
not my official duty to concern myself.’ This is exactly 
what we should have ourselves inferred from the 
mode in which he arrived at his estimate. But else- 
where he uses expressions which justify the author 
of Pamphlet I. in his conclusion that the whole 
working class is intended—e.g., p. 10, ‘‘ eleven- 
twelfths of the working classes in Wales.” Which of 
these statements are we to accept—one or both? If 
both, then we venture to ask Mr. Bowstead whether 
he considers himself warranted in arbitrarily trans- 
ferring to the whole of Wales a proportion which he 
finds true of a special and limited area only. At 
all events this is a debateable point, which he is not 
entitled to take for granted. 

With this difficulty before us, we are naturally 
under some difficulty in estimating the value of the 
proof which he produces in his pamphlet. We 
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believe that we are warranted in assuming that the 
area in which Mr. Bowstead’s enquiry was conducted 
was the South Wales iron-work district. In this 
district he obtains returns from 30 schools of an™ 
undenominational character, ‘‘ which were the only 
elementary schools in their respective localities’’— 
i.e., Where there were no Church schools side by side 
with the neutral schools ; and in these 30 schools he 
finds that one-ninth of the children belonged to the 
Church, or, rather, attended Church Sunday Schools. 
This inquiry was made by him in 1866; his Report 
was written in 1869, and his pamphlet in 1870. Let 
us briefly review the stages of his proof :— 

(1.) He selects an area where the Church is excep- 
tionally weak. 

(2.) In that area he selects localities where, even 
for the district, the Church appears to have been 
exceptionally weak, inasmuch as there were no 
Church schools in them. 

(3.) He finds that in these schools eight-ninths of 
the children attended Dissenting Sunday schools. 

(4.) He infers that all these are Dissenters, without 
taking into consideration the question whether there 
were Church Sunday schools at hand or not. 

(5.) He raises his estimate from eight-ninths to 
nine-tenths in his Report to allow for ‘‘ progress,” 
without any enquiry as to whether that progress had 
been made. 

(6.) He raises it from nine-tenths to eleven-twelfths 
in his pamphlet to allow for further ‘‘ progress,” 
again without enquiry. 

(7.) Finally, unless his friends misrepresent him, or 
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rather we may say, unless he misrepresents himself, 
he arbitrarily transfers his proportion from this limited 
area to the whole of the working classes of Wales. 
Having done which he triumphantly presents his 
Q. E. D. to the Quarterly Reviewer. He strongly 
objects to the Reviewer’s expression ‘‘ without a 
shadow of proof;” the utmost that can be said 
in extenuation of that charge is that Mr. Bowstead 
gives us a ‘‘ shadow” of a proof. 

Mr. Bowstead further informs us that he received 
other returns, of which he made no use in the above 
calculations, because they referred to neutral schools 
which had Church schools in operation by their side, 
and consequently did not furnish materials for an 
exhaustive classification of the population. He 
states, however, that in these schools the Church 
children amounted to about 5 per cent. of the whole 
number. Now, touching this statement, a difficulty 
presents itself to our minds which we may best express 
in the form of adilemma. It is this :—Ifthe children 
in the Church schools in these localities were Church 
children, then the numerical force of the Church 
must have been much greater in the district than 
Mr. Bowstead represents ; for even in the undenomi- 
national schools side by side with the Church schools 
there were 5 per cent of Church children. But if 
the children in the Church schools were in considerable 
measure Nonconformists, how is this fact reconcil- 
able with Mr. Bowstead’s assertion that the Non- 
conformists, ‘‘ instead of accepting these offers [of 
education at the hands of Churchmen], have every- 
where struggled, &c.;’’ for in the case before us we 
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find Nonconformist children attending Church schools 
even where undenominational schools were in opera- 
tion side by side.* We confess our inability to see 
our way out of this dilemma. 

But to proceed. Mr. Bowstead fortifies his position 
by two tables exhibiting the religious statistics of 
the Dowlais Schools. The first table shows the 
relative positions of the various religious bodies as 
they stood on the 24th June, 1870, while the other 
contrasts the state of things at that date with similar 
calculations made in 1865 and 1857. ‘The result 
of this comparison is to demonstrate ‘‘ the tendency 
of recent progress” in favour of Nonconformism. 
Now, it is clear that these two tables stand or fall 


* We observe that Mr. G. T. Clark, in a letter to Mr. Bowstead, 
affirms that Dissenters would not send their children to Church 
schools, if schools of a neutral character were accessible to them. 
He cites Gelligaer as an instance of a parish where the large 
attendance of the children of Dissenters is to be explained solely 
on this ground. We venture to ask whether Mr. Clark is strictly 
correct in this matter. Is it not the case that in one part of that 
extensive parish the people might avail themselves of the Lower 
Rhymney British School in preference to the Pontlottyn Church 
School, the two being closely contiguous, though situated in 
different parishes; and that in another part they might be 
accommodated at the Devi British School if they preferred it to 
Cwm-ys-gwydd-gwyn Church School? Yet in each instance 
the Church schools are attended by Dissenters’ children. We 
observe on the list of schools in the official Report for 1868-9, 
two schools in this immediate neighbourhood, at Rhymney Iron 
Works, which apparently offer free choice to the people, the 
National School having an attendance of 646, and the British 
School of 289. Grouping together the several Schools at 
Rhymney and Pontlottyn, it will be found (if we mistake not) 
that the attendance at the National Schools is considerably in 
excess of that at the British Schools. 
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together—that if the first is questionable, the second 
must also be questionable. And what renders the 
first questionable in our eyes is the strange variation 
exhibited in the return of the infants’ school as com- 
pared with those of the boys’ and girls’ schools. 
We infer that the infants are drawn from the same 
area as the boys and girls ; yet it appears that about 
one-eighth of the number of boys and girls belonged 
to the Church, and only one-seventeenth of the infants.* 
These statements can hardly be both of them true, 
though we presume not to say in which the error lies. 

The second table + is, of course, affected by the 
first ; but, irrespective of this, it presents sufficient 
material for its own condemnation from the loose 
manner in which it is drawn up. We look upon 
it as a sort of arithmetical puzzle. Whether Mr. 
Bowstead himself has been entangled in its meshes, 
we canndt say; but, if not, he must be aware that 

* The figures stand thus in TaBie I. :— 


Church. Total. 
Boys’ school . 88 458 
Girls’ . 60 492 
Infants’ ,, 45 767 
+ Taste II. 
"se \Percentage | Percentage 
in 1857 | in 1865. | in 1870. 
| 
Church of England . ; ‘ 104 | 96 | 7.5 
Roman Catholics .  . | | 166 | 15.9 
Independents. 30.4 31.8 30.0 
Baptists. 19.6 22.6 27.2 
Methodists . ‘ 26.2 19.2 10.9 
Wesleyans . J 5.9 
Other places of worship 2.6 
Unknown, or attending now here. | 10.8 _— 2.6 
| 100 100 
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less educated readers will be misled; for any one 
glancing at the table as ordinary readers would 
glance at it would come to the conclusion that there 
were fewer Church people in Dowlais in 1865 than 
in 1857; yet, paradoxical as it may appear, they 
were more numerous when the percentage stood at 
9.6 than when it stood at 10.4; and for this reason, 
that the totals whence the percentages are drawn are 
different at the two periods. We may illustrate this 
by reducing the percentages to their numerical 
values. We will assume, for instance, that in 1857 
(before the Roman Catholic schools were built) there 
were 2,500 children at school. Then the number 
of Church children, at 10.4 per cent., was 260, as 
set forth in the note* below. But in 1865 the 
Roman Catholic schools were in existence, and the 
number of children was increased, say, to 3,000. 
The Church children, therefore, at this pefiod num- 
bered 288, or 28 more than in 1857. We assume, 
of course, that there were Roman Catholics living in 
Dowlais in 1857 as in 1865, but that they are not 
reckoned in at the first period because their children 


* PERCENTAGES IN TABLE II. Repucep To NumErRIcAL VALUE. 


Number | Number | Number 
| im 1857. | in 1865. | in 1870. 
Church of England . ; ‘ 260 288 | 225 
Roman Catholics ‘ > — 498 | 477 
Independents . . . 760 939 | 900 
Baptists. 490 678 816 
Methodists . ‘ 327 
Wesleyans . and {177 
Other places. 65 21 
Unknown, or attending nowhere. 270 — 78 
| 2,500 | 3,000 | 3,000 
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did not attend school. With regard to the third 
period, the percentage 7.5 depends, as we have 
already observed, on the correctness of Table I. ; 
but even assuming its correctness, we beg to note 
that the real diminution in the number of Church 
children between 1857 and 1870 is only half that 
which is indicated in Table IT. 

Table II., moreover, presents some other diffi- 
culties which we should wish to have explained 
before we can accept Mr. G. T. Clark’s assertion 
that ‘‘ the proportions of the several sects [as there 
exhibited] may be taken as typical of the manufac- 
turing population of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire.’ We should wish to know, for instance, 
whether the Baptists recognize the accuracy of the 
table as far as they themselves are concerned. Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1851, there were four Bap- 
tists for every three Independents in the Merthyr 
Tydvil district ; but according to Table II. there 
were only two Baptists for every three Independents 
in 1857, and even in 1870 they had not attained to 
an equality with that body. Do the Methodists, 
again, acknowledge a diminution of their numbers to 
the extent (according to the table) of nearly 40 per 
cent. (from 26.2 to 16.8), or even, according to 
our explanation of the table, a diminution of 23 per 
cent. between the years 1857 and 1870? And is it 
literally true that about one in six of the whole popu- 
lation of the South Wales iron district is a Roman 
Catholic? As to the irreligious or nondescript 
section of the community, it is perfectly inconceiv- 
able that they could have been obliterated in the 
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year 1865, having been so numerous a body as to 
make 10.8 of the population in 1857. We may, 
lastly, observe that the state of the Sunday Schools 
would furnish a safe indication of the comparative 
positions of the Church in 1851 and 1871. Has Mr. 
G. T. Clark applied this test to his Tables ? 


8. We now come to the important question of ac- 
commodation in places of worship. There is no subject 
on which Nonconformist statisticians are so fond of 
dilating as this ; accordingly our attention is forcibly 
drawn to it by the authors of the pamphlets. Mr. H. 
Richard’s Letters supply the chief materials for this 
purpose. Both pamphlets quote the statement of 
the ‘‘ most able and accurate statistician’? to the 
effect that the sittings supplied by the Church and 
the Nonconformists in 1851 were, according to the 
Census, 301,897 and 692,339 respectively. Mr. 
H. Mann, we may observe, assigns 312,664 to the 
Church, 680,418 to the other ‘‘ Protestant Churches,” 
and 12,328 to the Roman Catholics and other bodies, 
making a total of 1,005,410. The discrepancy is 
due to the circumstance that Mr. Horace Mann 
bases his calculation for the defective returns on the 
average of England and Wales, whereas the “ statis- 
tician’”’ finds it to his advantage to make an inde- 
pendent valuation for Wales, where the churches are 
on the average smaller than in England. He has 
done the same for the Nonconformists, and has re- 
duced the account somewhat on that side, but not 
in the same proportion as in the case of the Church. 

In testing the accuracy of these calculations we 
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have learnt incidentally that chapels are not only 
more numerous than churches in Wales, but that 
they are, building for building, almost equally 
capacious—each church holding on the average 249 
persons, and each chapel 245 persons. We must 
confess that we are not a little staggered at this 
assertion. To the eye there can be no question that 
the parish churches in Wales are for the most part 
the largest religious buildings in the country: they 
are generally of appreciable size, whereas nothing is 
more common than to see diminutive chapels dotted 
about the country, some of them not much larger 
than ordinary rooms. Yet we are told that the 
chapels, if not as large, at all events hold as many 
persons as the churches. But what we should wish 
to know is how the account would have stood if the 
capacity of the buildings had been tested in the same 
way as that of schools is now done—namely, by 
allowing so many square feet of superficial area 
for each person to be accommodated. We deem 
it incontrovertible that the churches are, building for 
building, so much larger than chapels, that we ask 
for an explanation of the statement that there is only 
a difference of accommodation to the extent of four 
persons between them on the average. Economy 
of space may do something towards this; but not 
sufficient by one-half to account for the difference in 
the size of the buildings. Until this point is 
cleared up, we decline to accept the number of 
sittings as a fair indication of the accommodation 
which is, or at all events might be, afforded by the 
churches and the chapels respectively. 
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But Mr. H. Richard introduces us to another 
statistician, an ‘‘ accomplished” statistician, who 
institutes a comparison between the relative positions 
of the Church and Nonconformism as to accom- 
modation in the years 1801 and 1851. 

This gentleman writes as follows :— 


“ North Wales in 1801 stood thus as to religious accommoda- 


tion :— 
Sittings. all Sittings. 
Church of England 99,216 75.2 
All others. 32,664 24.8 
131,880 100 


“In the 50 years following the population increased frem 
252,765 to 412,114. To have kept up the ratio of sittings to 
population by each of these sections of religionists, the former 
should have supplied 62,505 sittings, and it did supply 16,614. 
The latter ought to have supplied 20,576, and it did supply 
217,928. The Church of England fell short of its duty 73.5 per 
cent., and all other denominations exceeded it 960 per cent.” 


He then proceeds to make a similar calculation 
for South Wales, and concludes with asking, “‘ Can 
the force of antithesis go further?” We shall pre- 
sently expose the fatal flaws in the above statement 
as regards the relative positions of the Church and 
Nonconformism in 1801. But before doing so, we 
beg our readers to observe that the ‘ antithesis ” 
derives the greater part of its force from the fact that 
the Nonconformists had provided a vast number of 
superfluous sittings in 1851. 

For, how did the case then stand? The num- 
ber of sittings altogether was, in round numbers, 
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1,000,000; the total population was 1,188,914. 
What number of sittings was required for that popu- 
lation ? If everybody attended a place of worship 
who could do so, they would occupy about 700,000 
seats, and Mr. Mann says that this number ought to 
be provided accordingly. But it must be remem- 
bered that such an attendance as is implied in this 
calculation is an ideal which is never likely to be 
realized. The experience of the Census Sunday 
throughout the whole country reduced the actual 
demand to half of the proper amount. But how 
was it in Wales? The places of worship were, at 
all events, unusually full there on the Census day. 
Yet even there 500,000 sittings would have more 
than accommodated the largest demand of the day. 
There were about 380,000 attendants at the morn- 
ing service, 195,200 at the afternoon, and 421,500 
at the evening; an average of about 332,000 at 
each service. There were consequently about 
620,000 vacant seats in the morning ; 805,000 in 
the afternoon ; and 578,500 in the evening. 

How stands the matter at the present day? We 
are told in Pamphlet I. that three of the religious 
bodies alone have added 308,681 sittings since 
1851. Let us add one-fourth of this number for 
the other bodies, and we get a grand total of 
1,078,090 sittings for the Nonconformist bodies ; 
and this, be it remembered, exclusively of the Church 
sittings, which now probably number about 360,000. 
Meanwhile the population has grown to about 
1,400,000, who certainly do not occupy at any 
time of the day more than 550,000 sittings, so that 
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there are on each Sunday at least 850,000 seats to 
spare throughout the Principality. 

So far we have assumed that the calculation of 
the ‘accomplished statistician” is arithmetically 
correct. We now proceed to challenge its correct- 
ness. Let the reader observe that the ‘ statistician ” 
takes for granted the two following points :— (1) 
That no additional accommodation was provided by 
the Church beyond that which was furnished by new 
churches. (2) That there were no Dissenting 
chapels existing in 1801 which did not continue to 
exist until 1851. The Religious Census was mainly 
directed to ascertain the status quo in 1851; but in 
addition to this, Mr. Horace Mann endeavoured to 
ascertain retrospectively the rate of progress in regard 
to the supply of accommodation, from a consideration 
of the dates at which the religious buildings were 
erected. Nothing can be more delusive than a cal- 
culation based on such a slender basis: as far as 
Wales is concerned it results in this—that as there 
were (according to the ‘“‘ statistician’s ’’ calculation) 
52 churches erected in North Wales, and 61 in South 
Wales, between the years 1801 and 1851, there- 
fore the additional accommodation provided was re- 
stricted to 16,614 sittings in the former, and 15,204 
in the latter ; the number of sittings being calculated 
according to the average number of sittings to 
churches in 1851. No notice whatever is taken of 
the fact, that within the period stated a considerable 
number of churches were rebuilt and enlarged. It 
is impossible to say what was the total extra accom- 
modation so gained; but we may form some rough 
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idea from the records of the Church Building Society, 
which show that between the years 1818 and 1851, 
12,350 additional sittings were thus gained in North 
Wales, and 13,200 in South Wales. It is hardly 
too much to say that the ‘ statistician’ has under- 
stated the additional accommodation provided by the 
Church to the exteut of 100 per cent. Turning to 
the other side of the account, we are called upon to 
believe that there were in 1801 only 157 Dissent- 
ing chapels in North Wales, and 297 in South 
Wales, simply because that number of buildings in 
each case survived from 1801 to 1851. But in 
Peter’s Hanes, as quoted by Johnes in his Essay on 
the Causes of Dissent (p. 159), there is a very cir- 
cumstantial statement to the effect that in 1801 
there were 430 Protestant Nonconformist chapels in 
North Wales, and 524 in South Wales; and this 
statement is by no means irreconcilable with the 
Census returns, inasmuch as a large number of build- 
ings once used as Dissenting places of worship are 
either no longer so used, or have been replaced by 
other buildings. We are not in a position to vouch 
for the trustworthiness of Peter’s Hanes; but. we 
see reasons in the Census itself to doubt the correct- 
ness of the basis which the ‘‘statistician’’ has adopted. 
For instance, is it possible that there were only 25 
Wesleyan chapels in the whole of Wales in 1801 ? 
The ‘‘statistician’’ says so, simply because the 
Census says that 25 of the Wesleyan buildings exist- 
ing in 1851 existed in 1801. Will Mr. H. Richard, 
who has endorsed the ‘ statistician’s’’ statements, 
both in his Letters and in his speech on Mr. Miall’s 
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motion on the 9th of May, 1871,* inform us whether 
the “statistician” is correct in regard to this point ? 
The whole force of the “‘ antithesis” depends on its 
correctness. If the statement in Peter’s Hanes has any 
foundation of truth, the whole calculation has to be 
recast, if indeed sufficient data exist for a calculation. 

In the above discussion we have endeavoured to 
hold strictly to our purpose, which is, not to apolo- 
gize for the shortcomings of the Church, but to 
claim that those shortcomings be fairly stated. We 
are quite prepared to allow that there has been and 
even still is a considerable deficiency of Church 
accommodation in certain parts of Wales; but we 
demand that the deficiency should be truly given, 
the progress of the Church towards supplying it 
correctly described. Above all, we protest against 
having the Church smothered under heavy figures 
and inflated percentages, which have no substantial 
bearing on the question at issue. If Mr. H. Richard 
insists on settling the matter by way of comparison, 
we demand that he should first knock off from his 
side of tlfe account a load of sittings that are clearly 
superfluous. On p. cexevi. of the Census Report he 


* Mr. H. Richard further informed the House of Commons, 
on the authority of a pamphlet written by the Rev. W. Morgan, 
that there was no increase in the number of churches in North 
Wales between the years 1715 and 1855—nay, even a diminution 
to the extent of one church. About 50 additional churches were 
erected between 1801 and 1851, as Mr. Richard was well aware. 
Therefore, from 50 to 60 churches must have actually tumbled 
to pieces between 1715 and 1801. Can this be possibly true ? 
Has Mr. Richard verified the statement to which he gives 
currency ? 
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will find a long list of such places. Even allowing 
sittings to the maximum amount of 58 per cent. of 
the population, the surplusage in the Carmarthen 
district amounted to 13,255 sittings; in the Pwll- 
heli district, to 11,454; in Aberystwyth, to 10,088 ; 
in Machynlleth, to 7,952 (the proportion of sittings 
to population being 123.6 per cent.); and so on in 
25 out of the 48 districts in North and South Wales. 
When Mr. Richard next informs the House that in 
his native county of Cardigan the sittings amount to 
97.8 per cent. of the population, let him add that 
this is tantamount to saying that there are at least 
50,000 empty seats on each Sunday. 

Mr. H. Richard informed the House, at the time 
when he made the statement just referred to, that 
the population which had provided this vast surplus- 
age of seats ‘‘is in many parts very sparse and 
scattered, and very poor.” He might have added 
that it is also very thrifty. And this being the case, 
we cannot help asking what is the powerful motive 
which leads such a people to erect chapels so nu- 
merous or so large as to be far beyond theirspossible 
requirements. Is this multiplication of chapels a 
sign of the strength or the weakness of Dissent ? 
Does it spring from a healthy religious zeal, or from 
a painful rivalry of one sect against another ? 
Where is the process of disintegration to stop ? In 
parts of Wales there is a separate establishment for 
about every 200 persons (in the Machynlleth district 
it comes down to 184, in the Dolgelly district to 
164), and the actual congregations range probably 
from 40 to 50 persons on the average. We are 
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speaking of 1851, and possibly numerous chapels 
have been built since that time. Is such division 
and sub-division conducive to heartiness of worship, 
to social unity, and to spiritual edification ? And 
when Mr. H. Richard enhances the glorification of 
Nonconformism by establishing a contrast with the 
proceedings of the Church (just as we have known 
a scientific lecturer in exhibiting the power of the 
magnesium light draw the attention of his audience 
to the pale flicker of an ordinary candle at its side), 
we are justified in asking whether there is the same 
solidity and permanency in the work done by both 
sides. It is well known that no building is conse- 
crated to God’s service in the Established Church 
unless it is fully paid for, and unless provision is 
made for the regular ministrations of a clergyman 
therein. It is well known that a different system 
prevails amongst Nonconformists. And when such 
disparaging contrasts are established, we ask in re- 
turn for some definite information as to the solid 
sacrifices that have been made in reference to these 
building@—how much money has been actually 
raised, and how much remains on mortgage of the 
chapels—and what provision is made for the main- 
tenance of a qualified minister. 


9. The last topic we have to. touch upon is the 
question of clerical incomes. In Pamphlet II., p. 47, 
we have a charming picture of the style in which 
the average Welsh clergyman lives :-— 


“‘ A pretty little villa, or a good-sized mansion; a nice little 
phaeton or a carriage and pair; means to keep a couple of ser- 
vants and sometimes a groom; and, may be, a few hounds.” 
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Further to satisfy his readers as to the muni- 
ficence with which the Church provides for her 
ministers, the author gives two statements of Eccle- 
siastical Revenues, one of which shows that the 
average value of the 419 benefices in the Diocese of 
St. Davids is £137 per annum, and that of the 235 
benefices in the Diocese of Llandaff £177 ; while the 
other statement gives the value at about 20 per 
cent. less. Now, we beg to ask the author of the 
pamphlet what he wishes us to believe. Does he 
mean to affirm that even the ‘nice little phaeton ” 
(let alone the ‘‘ carriage and pair’’) can be kept on 
£150 a year in any part of Wales? If he really 
knows of such a neighbourhood, the writer of these 
lines would be thankful to have information as to its 
position, because it is just the sort of neighbourhood 
he has long wished to hear of. £150 a year is about 
the sum that a skilful mechanic can earn in these 
days, and which he manages to spend without diffi- 
culty on his small household. Tempora mutantur : 
it is about the equivalent of the £40 a year on which 
Oliver Goldsmith describes his model p&rson as 
having been so ‘‘ passing rich!’’ But livings of £150 
a year do not form the chief difficulty which patrons 
experience in finding competent men for vacancies. 
Clerical incomes in Wales descend from that limit by 
rapid stages, ‘‘ fine by degrees and beautifully less,”’ 
until they fall below £100, and even below £50 a 
year. In 1850 there were in the Diocese of Llandaff 
no less than 64 benefices under £100, of which 35 
were below £75; and at the present time we are 
told that in two out of the four Archdeaconries in 
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St. David’s Diocese there are 59 benefices under 
£100 a year. How many more there may be of the 
same sort in the other Archdeaconries we are not 
aware. Now, if the author seriously means that the 
clergy are rich on such incomes, we can inform him 
that Dissenting ministers do not agree with him as 
far as themselves are concerned ; and in support of 
this assertion we quote from the ‘‘ Congregational 
Year-book” for 1870 (p. 51), where a Dissenting 
minister is reported to have said:—‘‘I ask you 
what £100 a year in any part of England means now- 
a-days to support the wants of a Christian pastor ? 
£100! why in all these cases, to a greater or less 
extent, it means gnawing care, anxiety, head-ache, 
and heart-ache too.”” Still the author of Pamphlet II. 
thinks it ample, and he is able to account for all the 
comfortable surroundings of a Welsh parsonage on 
the ground of the rich endowments of the Church 
at the rate of £150 a year per parsonage. Having 
thus persuaded us of our inordinate wealth, he enthu- 
siastically exclaims, ‘‘Br FREE AND poor.” We 
thank him for the suggestion, and respond that we 
are already poor enough, and that we prefer our 
present jeopardy to the freedom he has to offer. 
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APPENDIX I. 


| Attendances. 
District. — 

Morning Aftnoon. Evening Total. 

Aberayron 13,224 | 5,984) 3,878) 3,591] 13,453 
Aberystwyth 23.753 | 9,806| 6,713 12,302| 28,821 
Bangor 30,810 10,553) 8,440 14,388] 33,381 
Cardigan . 20,186 | 7,718) 5,413! 7,808] 20,939 
Conway . 11,630 | 3,308] 3,087| 5,683] 12,073 
Crickhowell 21,099 | 9,495 1,537|10,833| 21,865 
Dolgelly 2,971 | 3,450) 3,778) 5,812} 13,040 
Llanrwst . ,479 | 3,731} 3,822] 5,144) 12,197 
Machynlleth 12,116 | 4,057| 3,446] 6,228} 13,731 
——ee 20, 173 | 8,998 6,357 5,339| 20,694 
Pwllheli 21,788 | 5,222) 5,529)10,455| 21,206 
Tregaron. 10,404 | 3,325 3,075| 8,799 
Total 211,233 75, 642 '53,899 90,658 | 220,199 


APPENDIX II. 


Denominational Statistics of England and Wales. 
Ravenstein. (Stanford, 1870.) 

The author of this work imagines that he has found in the 
Marriage Returns a sounder basis for estimating the propor- 
tionate number of Churchmen and Dissenters in the country 
at large. Taking the various legalized modes of marriage in 
this country, he considers that those who are married at Church 
are Church people, that those who are married at the various 
Nonconformist places of worship belong to the bodies who own 
the chapels, and that those who are married at the Registrar’s 
office do so from an “ indifference or aversion to the established 
forms of worship, and, in no inconsiderable number of cases, con- 
firmed infidelity.” These last he classes as Dissenters, on the 
ground that they are not Churchmen. We think Dissenters will 
agree with us in objecting to such a classification. 


By E. G. 
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wish to pay them so bad a compliment as to class infidels under 
that name. We do not pretend to be able to judge of the sound- 
ness of the basis with which Mr. Ravenstein appears to be so 
satisfied: but when we see such wide fluctuations between the 
practice of neighbouring towns (for instance, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Gateshead, Bolton and Manchester, &c.) as are exhibited in © 
Table III. (p. 30), we feel justified in suspending our judgment 
and asking for further information. The result of the test, as far 
as Wales is concerned, is one which will be viewed with no satis- 
faction by earnest Nonconformists. In the Times of Sept. 27, 
1871, there will be found an abstract of the Registrar’s Report 
for 1869, whence we learn that at Cardiff, out of 674 marriages, 
253 were at Church, only 77 at Dissenting chapels, and 283 at 
the Registrar’s office ; at Merthyr Tydfil, out of 1,024 marriages, 
184 were at Church, 326 at Dissenting chapels, 41 at Roman 
Catholic chapels, and 471 at the Registrar’s office; at Neath, 
out of 476 marriages, 194 were at Church, only 60 at Dissenting 
chapels, and 220 at the Registrar’s office; and at Festiniog, out 
of 177 marriages, 36 were at Church, 56 at Dissenting. chapels, 
and 85 at the Registrar’s office. In all Wales, out of 8,706 mar- 
riages, 2,366 were at the Registrar’s office. We should be most 
loth to assume that a large proportion of the Welsh popula- 
tion is infidel either in theory or practice. Mr. Ravenstein may 
very possibly be mistaken in his interpretation of the motives 
that lead to the bulk of Register Office marriages. Still, we 
cannot but look with alarm on this sign of the times. We pre- 
sume that it will not be denied that the majority of these mar- 
riages are celebrated among Nonconformists, and we consider 
ourselves justified in asking the leaders of Nonconformism whe- 
ther they countenance this divorce between religion and the rites 
of matrimony—whether, in short, it forms part of the programme 
of Dissent? If it be done in opposition to the wishes of the 
ministers and other leaders of the movement, what becomes of 
their boasted influence? On any supposition, the fact as it stands 
is an outcome of Nonconformism which bodes no good for the 
future. 
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